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ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 

Page 
12. Line 8. After << demand," add, 'Mn many of the Soo'cksin Cairo, 

aactions are held on stated days, once or twice a week. They 
are conducted by dcUa'U (or brokers), hired either by private 
persons who have anything that they wish to sell in this 
manner, or by shop>keepers. These dellals carry the goods 
up and down the street, announcing the sums bidden, with 
cries of ^hhara'g^ or * hharaJj^ &c.** 
80« I should have mentioned here, that the airs which I have in- 
troduced are not always sung to the same words. The words 
are generally similar in style to those here inserted, or at least 
as silly ; though often abounding with indeceut metaphors, or 
with pla'.n ribaldry. 
88. Second line of music, for ** En'ta," read " En'-ta." 
90. Line 3, insert a hyphen at the end. 
117. Une 10, for "carf ully," read « carefully." 
145. Last line but two, for "depend," read "depends.** 
147. Line 16, dele comma after "recitation.'* 
162. Line 8, insert a comma after "mare," and dele semicolon af:er 

" animal." 
170. Line 9, insert a comma after " below.** 
187. Last line of text, for " ten," read " nine.'* 
192. Last line of mu«ic, for « i-la' ha," read " i-la'-ha." 
196. Second and last lines of mnsic, make the same corrections as 

that just before mentioned. 
206. Last line but two, and last but one, dele " eve of the." 
234. Line 12, for " him," read « them.** 
274. Une 16, for" conrers/'read "corners." 
289. Last line of music, for **lla' hoo," read " lla'-hoo.** 
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MODERN EGYPTIANS. 



Chapter I. 
Industry. 



It is melancholy to compare the present state of Egypt 
with its ancient prosperity, when the variety, elegance, 
and exquisite finish displayed in its manufactures attracted 
the admiration of surrounding nations, and its inhabitants 
were in no need of foreign commerce to increase their 
wealth, or to add to their comforts. Antiquarian re« 
searches show us that, not only the Pharaohs and the 
priests and military, chiefs, but also, a great proportion 
of the agriculturists, and other private individuals, even 
in the age of Moses, and at a yet earlier period, passed 
a life of the most refined luxury, were clad in linen of 
the most delicate fabric, and reclined on couches and 
chairs which have served as models for the furniture of 
our modem saloons. Nature is as lavish of her favours 
as she was of old to the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Nile ; but, for many centuries, they have ceased to enjoy 
the benefit of a steady government : each of their suc- 
cessive rulers, during this long lapse of time, considering 
the uncertain tenure of his power, has been almost wholly 
intent upon increasing his own wealth ; and thus, a large 
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2 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

portion of the nation has gitidually perished, and the 
remnant, in general, been reduced to a state of the most 
afflicting poverty. 

The male portion of the population of Egypt being 
scarcely greater than is sufficient for the cultivation of 
as much of the soil as is subject to the natural inunda- 
tion, or easily irrigated by artificial means, the number 
of persons who devote themselves to manufactures in 
this country is comparatively very small ; and as there 
are so few competitors, and, at present, few persons of 
wealth to encourage them, their works in general dis- 
play but little skill. 

Painting and sculpture, as applied to the representa- 
tion of living objects, are, I have already stated, abso- 
Ibtely prohibited by the Mohhammadan religion : there 
are, however, some Moos^lims in Egypt who attempt 
the delineation of men, lions, camels, and other animals^ 
flowers, boats, &c., particularly in (what they call) the 
decoration of a few shop-fronts, Hie doors of pilgrims' 
houses, &c.; though their performances would be sur- 
passed by children of five or six years of age in our own 
country. The art in which the Eg3rptian& most excel is 
architecture. The finest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture are found in the Egyptian metropoliis and its 
environs ; and not only the mosques and other public 
buildings are remarkable for their grandeur and beauty, 
but many of the private dwellings, also, attract our 
admiration, espedally by their interior structure and de- 
corations. Yet this art has, of late years, nrach declined, 
like most others in this country : a new style of archi- 
tectnre,. partly Oriental and partly European, and of a 
very plain description, being generally preferred. The 
woodwor]^ of the doors, ceilings, and windows of the 
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bmldings in the older styie, which have already been 
described, display considerable taste, of a peculiar kind ; 
and so, also, do most of the Egyptian manufactures ; 
Aofogh many of them are rsdier clumsy, or ill finished. 
The tamers ctf wood, whose chief occupation was that 
of makings the lattice-work of windows, were very nu- 
merous, and their work was generally neater than it 
is at present: they have less employment now; as 
windows of modem houses are often made of glass. 
Hie tamer, like most other artisans in Egypt, sits to his 
work. In the art of glass-making, for which Egypt 
was so much celebrated in ancient times, the modem 
inhabitants of this country possess but little skill : they 
lave lost the art of manufacturing coloured glass for 
windows ; but, for the construction of windows of tbis 
material they are still admired, though not so much as 
they w«re a few years ago, before the adoption of a new 
style of architecture diminished the demand for their 
work. Thmr pottery is generally of a mde kind: it 
mostly consists of porous bottles and Jars, for cooling, 
as \vell as keeping, water. For their skill in the pre- 
paration of morocoo leather, they are justly celebrated. 
Ttte bram^s and leaves of the palm-tree they employ 
in a great variety of manufactures : of the former, they 
make seatSj coops, chests, frames for beds, &c. : of the 
latter, baskets, panniers, mats, brooms, tly-whisks, and 
manj other utensils. Of the fibres, also, that grow at 
the foot ofthe branches of the palm-tree are made most 
of the ropes used in Egypt The best mats (whieh are 
much used instead of carpets, particularly in summer) 
•are made of rushes. Egypt has tost the celebrity 
whieh it enjoyed in ancient times for its fine linen : 
the linen, cotton, and woollen cloths^ and the silks now 
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4 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

woven in this country are generally of coarse or poor 
qualities. 

The Egyptians have long been famous for the art of 
hatching fowls' eggs by artificial heat. This practice, 
though obscurely described by ancient authors, appears 
to have been common in Egypt in very remote times. 
The building in which the process is performed is 
called, in Lower Egypt, mcdamal tl^firclkh^ and in 
Upper Egypt, mdamal eUfurroclg : in the former 
division of the country, there are more than a hundred 
such establishments ; and in the latter, more than half 
that number. The proprietors pay a tax to the govern- 
ment. The ma'amal is constructed of burnt or sun- 
dried bricks ; and consists of two parallel rows of small 
chambers and ovens, divided by a narrow, vaulted pas- 
sage. Each chamber is about nine or ten feet long, 
eight feet wide, and five or six feet high ; and has above 
it a vaulted oven, of the same size, or rather less in 
height. The former communicates with the passage by 
an aperture large enough for a man to enter; and with 
its oven, by a similar aperture : the ovens, also, of the 
same row, communicate with each other ; and each has 
an aperture in its vault (for the escape of the smoke), 
which is opened only occasionally : the passage, too, 
has several such apertures in its vaulted roof. The eggs 
are placed upon mats or straw, and one tier above 
another, usually to the number of three tiers, in the 
small chambers; and burning getkh (a fuel before 
mentioned, composed of the dung of animals, mixed 
with chopped straw, and made into the form of round, 
flat cakes) is placed upon the floor of the ovens above. 
The entrance of the ma'amal is well closed. Before it 
are two or three small chambers, for the attendant, and 
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the fuel, and the chickens when newly hatched. The 
operation is performed only during two or three months 
in the year ; in the spring ; earliest in the most southern 
parts of the country. Each ma'amal in general con- 
tains from twelve to twenty-four chambers for eggs ; 
and receives about a hundred and fifly thousand eggs, 
during the annual period of its continuing open ; one 
quarter or a third of which number generally fail. The 
peasants of the neighbourhood supply the eggs : th<i 
attendant of the ma'amal examines them ; and after- 
wards usually gives one chicken for every two eggs that 
he has received. In general, only half the number of 
chambers are used for the first ten days ; and fires are 
lighted only in the ovens above these. On the eleventh 
day, these fires are put out, and others are lighted in the 
other ovens, and fresh eggs placed in the chambers 
below these last. On the following day, some of the 
eggs in the former chambers are removed, and placed 
on the floor of the ovens above, where the fires have 
been extinguished. The general heat maintained during 
the process is from 100° to 103° of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer* The manager, having been accustomed to 
this art from his youth, knows, from his long experience, 
the exact temperature that is required for the success of 
the operation, without having any instrument, like our 
thermometer, to guide him. On the twentieth day, 
some of the eggs first put in are hatched ; but most, on 
the twenty-first day ; that is, after the same period as is 
required in the case of natural incubation. The weaker 
of the chickens are placed in the passage : the rest, in 
the innermost of the anterior apartments ; where they 
remain a day or two before they are given to the persons 
to whom they are due. When the eggs first placed 
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have been hatched, and the second supply half-hatdied, 
the chamheF8 in which the former were placed, and 
which ace now vacant, receive the third supply ; and, in 
like manner, when the second supply is hatched, a fourth 
is introduced in their "piskce, I have nc^ found that the 
fowls prodixeed in this manner are inferior in point ci 
flavour or in other respects to those prodoeed from the 
€gg by incubation. The fowls and their eggs in Egypt 
are, in both cases, and with respect to size and flavour, 
very inferior to those in our country. — In one of the 
Egyptian newspapers published by order of the govern- 
ment (No. 248, for the 18th of Rum'ada'n, 1246, or the 
3d of March, 1831 of our era) I find the following 
statement. 

Numbir of establishments for the 

hatching of fowls' eggs in the Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt. 

presimt year • • . 105 59 

Number of eggs used . . . 19^25^00 6,876^900 

Number spoiled .... 6,255,867 2,529,650 

Number hatched . . . 13,069,733 4,349,240 

Though the commerce of Egypt has much declined 
since the discovery of the passage from Europe to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, and in consequence of the 
monopolies and exactions of its present ruler, it is still 
cousiderable. 

The principal imports from Europe are woollen cloths 
^chiefly from France), calico, plain muslin, figured mus- 
lin (of Scotch manufacture, for turbans), silks, velvet, 
crape, shawls (Scotch, English, and French) in imita- 
tion of those of Kashmee'r, writing-paper (chiefly from 
Venice), fire-arms, straight sword-blades (from <jer- 
many) for the Nubians, &c., watches and clocks, cofiee- 
cups and various articles of earthenware and glass 
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(mosdy -from GeimaDy), many kinds of iiard-wares, 
planks, metal, beads, wine and liqaeara ; and white slaves, 
silks, embroidered handkerchiefs and napkins, mouth- 
pieces of pipes, slippers, and a variety of made goods, 
coi^r and brass wares, &c., from Constantinople : — 
irom Asia Minor, carpets (among which, the segga'dehs, 
or small prayer-carpets), figs, &c. : — ^from Syria', tobacco, 
striped silks, 'abba'yehs (or woollen cloaks), soap: — 
from Arabia, coffee, spices, several drugs, Indian goods 
(as shawls, silks, muslin, &c.) : — from Abyssinia and 
Soma'r and the neighbouring countries, slaves, gold, 
ivory, ostrich-feathers, koorba'gs (or whips of hipjjopo- 
tamus' hide) tamarind in cakes, gums, senna: — ^from 
El-Ghurb, or the West (that is, northern Africa, from 
Egypt westwards), turboo'shes (or red cloth scull- caps), 
boomoo^ses (or white woollen hooded cloaks), hhe- 
ra'ms (or white woollen sheets, used for night -coverings 
and for dress), yellow mcH-occo shoes. 

The principal exports to Europe are wheat, maize, 
rice, beans, cotton, flax, indigo, coffee, various spices, 
gums, senna, ivory, ostrich-feathers : — to Turkey, male 
and female Abyssinian and black slaves (including a few 
eunuchs), rice, coffee, spices, hhen'na, &c. : — to Syria, 
slaves, rice, &c. : — to Arabia, chiefly com : — to Senna'r 
and the neighbouring countries, cotton and linen an 
woollen goods, a few Syrian and Egyptian striped silks, 
small carpets, beads and other ornaments, soap, the 
straight sword-blades mentioned before, fire-arms, copper 
wares, writing-paper. 

To convey some notion of the value of money in 
Cairo, I insert the following list of the present prices of 
Certain common articles of food, &c. In the country 
towns and villages, most kinds of provisions are cheaper 
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than in the metropolis : meat, fowls, and pigeons, about 
half the prices here mentioned : wheat and bread, from 
about one third to half. 

P. F. 

Wheat, the ardeb'b (or about five bushels),) go a 

from 50 P. to . . • . . / 
Rice, the ardeb'b, about 
Mutton or lamb, the rutl 
Beef, do. 

Fowls, each, IP. 10 F. to 
Pigeons, the pair, IP. 1 F. to 
Eggs, three fur . • « 
Fresh butter, the rutl . 
Clarified butter, do. 2 P. to 
Coffee, do. 6 P. to 

Geb'elee tobacco, the oock'ckah, 15 P. to 
Soo'ree do. do. 5 P. to 

Egyptian loaf-sugar, the rutl • 

European do. do. • 

Summer grapes, do. 

Later do. do. 20F. to 

Fine buiscuit, the ckunta'r • 
Water, the ckir'beh (or goat's-skin), lOF.to 
Fire-wood, the donkey-load . 
Charcoal, the oockVkah, 20 F. to 
Soap, the rutl . • 
Tallow candles, the oock'ckah 
Best wax do. do. • 

Note. — The rutl is about 15|.oz., and the oocA'cka^, nearly 
2|lbs., avoirdupois. The ckunta'r is 100 rutls. P. denotes Pias- 
ters : F. Fud'dahs. For a full account of Egyptian measures, 
weights, and moneys, see the Appendix. 

There are in Cairo numerous buildinscs called Wekd- 
lehs, chiefly designed for the accommodation of mer- 
chants, and for the reception of their goods. The We- 
ka'leh is a building surrounding a square or oblong 
coiurt. Its ground-floor consists of vaulted magazines, 
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SHOPS. 9 

for merehmidize, which face the court; and these maga- 
EDies ave somethnes used as shops. Ahove them are 
generally lodgings, which are entered from a gaU^ 
extending along each of the four sides of the coort; or, 
in the [daoe of these lodgings, there are other magazines ; 
and in many wekalehs which have apartments intended 
as lodgings, these apartments are used as magazines. 
In general, a weka'leh has only one common entrance ; 
the door of whidi is closed at night, and kept by a porter. 
Hiere are about two hundred of these buildings in 
Cairo; and three-fourths of that number are within that 
part which constituted the original city« 

It has already been mentioned, in the introduction to 
this woi^, that the great thoroughfare streets of Cairo 
generally have a row of shops along each side, not com* 
municating with the superstructures. So, also, have many 
of the by-streets. Commonly, a portion of a street, or 
a whole street, contains chiefly, or solely, shops appro- 
priated to one particular trade*; and is called the 
Soo'ck (or Market) of that trade ; or is named after a 
mosque there situated. Thus, a part of the principal 
street of the city is called " Soo^ck en-Nahh'hha'see'n,** 
or the market of the sellers of copper wares (or simply 
"the Nahh'hha'see'n"— the word "Soo'ck" being 
usually dropped) ; another part is called "the Go'har- 
gec'yeh," or [market of] the jewellers; another, ** the 
iLhoordagee'yeh,'' or [market of] the sellers of hard- 
wares ; another, " the Ghoo'ree'yeh," or [market of] the 
Ghoo'ree'yeh, which is the name of a mosque situated 
there. Xhese are some of the chief soo'cks of the city, 
The principal Turkish soo'ck is called " Kha'n £1- 

* This has long 'been the case in other Eastern coontries. See 
Jeiemiah, nonrii., 21. 
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Khalee'lee." Some of the soo'cks are covered over 
with matting, or with planks, supported by beams ex- 
tending across the street, a little above the shops, or 
above the houses. 

The shop {dookka*n) is a square recess, or cell, gene- 
rally about six or seven feet high ; and between three 
and four feet in width. Its floor is even with the top of 
a mus^tul/afiy or raised seat of stone or brick, built 
against the front. This is usually about two feet and a 
half, or three feet, in height ; and about the same in 
breadth. The front of the shop is furnished with folding 
shutters; commonly consisting of three leaves; one 
above another : the uppermost of these is turned up in 
front : the two other leaves, sometimes folded together, 
are turned down upon the mus^tuVah, and form an 
even seat, upon which is spread a mat or carpet, with, 
perhaps, a cushion or two. Some shops have folding 
doors, instead of the shutters above described. The 
shop-keeper generally sits upon the mus'tuVah ; unless 
he be obliged to retire a little way within his shop, to 
make room for two or more customers, who mount up 
on the seat ; taking off their shoes before they draw up 
their feet upon the mat or carpet. To a regular cus- 
tomer, or one who makes any considerable purchase, 
the shop-keeper generally presents a pipe (unless the 
former have his own with him, and it be filled and 
lighted) ; and he calls or sends to the boy of the nearest 
coffee-shop, and desires him to bring some coffee, which 
is served in the same manner as in the house ; in small 
china cups, placed within cups of brass. Not more than 
two persons can sit conveniently upon the mus'tuVah of 
a shop, unless it be more spacious than is commonly the 
case : but some are three or four feet broad, and the 
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shops to which they belong, five or six feet in width ; 
and consequently these afibrd room enough for four 
persons, or more, sitting in the E^astem fashion. The 
shopman generally says his prayers upon the moa^tul/ah, 
in the sight of the passengers in the street When he 
leaves his shop for a few minutes, or for about half an 
hour, he either relies, for the protection of his property, 
upon the next shop-keepers, or those opposite, or hangs 
a net before his shop. He seldom thinks it necessary to 
dose and lock the shutters, excepting at night, when he 
returns to his house; or when he goes to the mosque, 
on the Friday, to join in the noon prayers of that day. — 
The apartments above the shops have been described in 
the introduction. 

Buying and selUng are here very tiresome processes 
to persons unaccustomed to such modes of bargaining. 
When a shop-keeper is asked the price of any of his 
goods, he generally demands more than he expects to 
receive : the customer declares the price exorbitant, and 
offers about half, or two thirds, of the sum first named : 
the price thus bidden is, of course, rejected ; but the 
shop-keeper lowers his demand ; and then the customer, 
in his turn, bids somewhat higher than before: thus 
they usually go on until they meet about half-way be- 
tween the sum first demanded and that first offered ; 
and so the bargain is concluded. When a person would 
make any but a trifling purchase, having found the 
article that exactly suits him, he generally makes up his 
mind for a long altercation : he mounts upon the mus'- 
tub'ah of the shop; seats himself at his ease; fills and 
lights his pipe ; and then the contest of words com- 
mences, and lasts, often, half an hour, or even more. 
Sometimes, the shop-keeper, or the customer, interrupts 
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the bargaining by introducing some irrelevant topic of 
conversation ; as if the one had determined to abate his 
demand no further; or the other, to bid no higher: 
then again the haggling is continued* The bargain 
being concluded, and the purchaser having taken his 
leave, his servant generally receives, from the tradesman^ 
a small present of money, which, if not given spon- 
taneously, he scruples not to demand. — Among the 
lower orders, a bargain of the most trifling nature is 
often made with a great deal of vehemence of voice and 
gesture: a person ignorant of their language would 
imagine that the parties engaged in it were quarrelling, 
and highly enraged. The peasants will often say, when 
a person asks the price of anytiiing which they have for 
sale, ** Receive it as a present*:" this answer having 
become a common form of speech, they know that 
advantage Yfitt not be taken of it ; and when desired, 
again, to name the price, they will do so ; but generally 
name a sum that is exorbitant. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to enumerate 
all the trades pursued in Cairo. The principal of them 
are those of the draper, or seller of materials for dress 
(who is simply called ta'gir^ or merch^t), and of the 
seller of ready-made dresses, arms, &c. (who has the 
same appellation) ; the jeweller (go'hur^gee) ; the gold- 
smith and silversmith (jia'igh)^ who only works by order; 
the seller of hard-wares (khoor'dagee) ; the seller of 
copper wares {naldi'hha's) ; the tailor {fchtiydt) ; the 
dyer {sMbafgh) ; the darner {ref'fa) ; the ornamental 
sewer and maker of sheree't, or silk lace, &c. (hhMbdk) ; 

* As Ephron did to Abraluun, when the latter espiessed his 
wish to purchase the cave and field of Machpelah. See Genesis^ 
mil., II. 
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the maker of silk cords, &c. {^acl/ckafd) ; the maker of 
pipes {skibookfxkee) ; the druggist and perfumer (^atta'f)^ 
who also sells wax candles, &c. ; the tobacconist (dakhd'^ 
khinee) ; the fruiterer {fafkihafiiee) ; the seller of dried 
fruits (noock^ake) ; the seller of sherbet (shurbetfiee) ; 
the oil-man (jzeiyc/t)^ who sells butter, cheese, honey, 
&c., as well as oil ; the green-grocer (Jchoodlaree) ; the 
butcher (jgezzc^r) ; and the baker (Jrir^ra'ji), to whom 
bread, meat, &c., are <sent, to be baked. There are 
many cooks' shops, where keba'b and various other 
dishes are cooked and sold : but it is seldom that persons 
eat at these shops ; generally sending to them for pro- 
visions when they cannot conveniently prepare food in 
their own houses. Shopkeepers often procure their 
breakfast or dinner from one of these cooks, who are 
called tcMbcJkhs, There are also many shops in which 
fatee'rehs, and others in which boiled beans (foo'l 
moodem'mes), are sold. Both these articles of food 
have been described in a former chapter. Many per- 
sons of the lower orders eat at the shop oHhefata^tiree 
(or seller of fatee'rehs), or at that of the fov/tixiU (or 
bean-seller). 

Bread, vegetables, and a variety of eatables are 
carried about for sale. The cries of some of the hawkers 
are curious ; and deserve to be mentioned. The seller 
cf iii'mis (or lupins) often cries, " Aid ! O Imba'bee I 
Aid * !" This is understood in two senses : as an invo- 
cation for aid to the sheykh El-Imba'bee, a celebrated 
Moos'lim saint, buried at the village of Imba'beh, on 
the west bank of the Nile, opposite Cairo ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of which village the best iii'mis is grown ; and 
also as implying that it is through the aid of the saint 

* Med'ed ya' Imba'bee med'ed* 
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above mentioned that the tir'inis of Imba^beh is so ex- 
cellent. The seller of this vegetable also cries, ^ The 
tii'mis of Imba'beh surpasses the almond^!" Another 
cry of the seller of tir'mis is, ^^ O how sweet are the little 
children of the river t !" This last cry, which is seldom 
heard but in the country towns and villages of Egypt, 
alludes to the manner in which the tir'mis is prepared 
for food. To deprive it of its natural bitterness, it is 
soaked, for two or three days, in a vessel full of water ; 
then boiled ; and, afler this, sewed up in a basket of 
palm*leaves ^called fiird)^ and thrown into the Nile, 
where it is left to soak, again, two or three days ; after 
which, it is dried, and eaten cold, with a little salt. — ^The 
seller of sour limes cries, ^' God make them light [or easy 
of sale] ! O limes J !" — ^The toasted pips of a kind of 
melon called ^ahddUclwee^ and of the water-melon, are 
often announced by the cry of '' O consoler of the em- 
barrassed ! O pips § !" though more commonly, by the 
simple cry of " Roasted pips || !" — ^A curious cry of the 
seller of a kind of sweetmeat (hhedafweh), composed of 
treacle fried with some other ingredients, is, " For a nail ! 
O sweetmeat % !'* He is said to be half a thief: chil- 
dren and servants often steal implements of iron, &c., 
from the house in which they live, and give them to him 
in exchange for his sweetmeat. — ^The hawker of oranges 
cries, "Honey! O oranges! Honey**!" and similar 

* 1lr'fni»Imba'Uhy€gh!l%beUo'z, 

f Ya' ma-hh'la (for ma' ahh'ld) booneVya4'bahhr. 

X AVlak i/ehow'vnn'ha (for yaohow'wm'ha) ya! leymw^n, 

§ Ya' moosel'ii'l-ghaOm'n ya' tilb, 

(I Ei-libb el-mohhatn'mat, 

^ Bi-misma'r ya' hhala!weh» 

** ^Ai'aX ya' boortoocka'n *a^aL 
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cries are used by the sellers of other fruits and vege- 
tables; so that it is sometimes impossible to guess what 
the person announces for sale ; as, when we hear the 
cry of " Sycamore-figs! O grapes* I" excepting by the 
rule that what is for sale is the least excellent of the 
fruits, &c., mentioned ; as sycamore-figs are not so good 
as grapes. — A very singular cry is used by the seller of 
roses ; *' The rose was a thorn : from the sweat of the 
Prophet it opened [its flowers] t*'' This alludes to a 
miracle related of the Prophet. — ^The firagrant flowers of 
the hhen'na-tree (or Egyptian privet) are carried about 
for sale ; and the seller cries, ^^ Odours of paradise ! O 
flowers of the hhen'na J !" — A kind of cotton cloth, made 
by machinery which is put in motion by a bull, is an- 
nounced by the cry of " The work of the bull ! O maid- 
ens § !" 

As the water of the wells in Cairo is slightly brackish, 
numerous sacldckas (carriers or sellers of water) obtain 
their livelihood by supplying its inhabitants with water 
from the Nile. During the season of the inundation, 
or rather during the period of about four months after 
the opening of the canal which runs through the me- 
tropolis, the sack'ckas draw their water from this canal : 
at other times, they bring it from the river. It is con- 
veyed in skins by camels and asses, and sometimes, 
when the distance is short, and the skin small, by the 
sack'cka himself. The water-skins of the camel (which 
are called rei') are a pair of wide bags, of ox-hide. The 
ass bears a goat's skin (called ckir^beh) : so also does 

* Qemmey'z yaf ^enUb» 

t El'VJur'd ka'fi sho'k min *ar^uck eit'Jieb'ee /et'iahh, 

X Rawa'yehh (for raua'thk) el-gcn'jieh ya' Urn'ra k/ien'na, 

§ Shooghl et-to'r ya' bcna't. 



the sack'cka if he have no ass. The rei contaia three 
or four ckir'behs. The general cry of the sack'cka ia 
" O ! may God compensate [me] *." Whenever this 
cry is heard, it is known that a sack'cka is passing. 
For a goat'a skin of water, brought Iroiii a dislwice of a 
mile and a-faalf, or two miles, he obtains Boarcely more 
than a. penny. 

There are also many aack'ckas who supply passen- 
gers in the streets of the metropolis with water. One df 
tfak occupation is cdled mcifcia shut'beh : his cicir'beh 
has a tong- brass ^Mnit ; and he pours the water into a 
trass cup, or an earthen ckool'leh, for any one who 
would drink. — There is a more numerous class who 
foikiw the same oeoipation, called hfiem'aket. These 
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are mostly durwee'shes, of the order of the Rifa"ees, 
or that of the Beiyoo'meeB, and are exempt from the 
iDCome-tax called fii'deh. The hhem'alee carries, upoo 
hia back, a Tessel (called ibrf^ck), of porous grey earth. 
This vessel cools the water. Sometimes the hhem'alee 
has an earthen ckool'leb of water scented with tna'ptt 
zahr (or orange-flower- water), prepared from the flowers 
of the ruiruig (a bitter orange), for his best customers ; 
and oflen, a sprig of na'rin'g is stuck in the mouth of 
his ibree^ck. He also, generally, has a wallet hung by 
his aide. From persons of the higher and middle 
orders, he receives from one to five fud'didis for a d raught 
of water: from the poor, eidier nothing or a piece of 
bread or some other article of f(>od, which he puts in 
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his wallet. Many hhem'alees, and some sack'ckas who 
carry the goat's fikin, are found at the scenes of religious 
festivals, such as the moo'lids of saints, &c., in Cairo 
and its neighbourhood. They are often paid, by visitors 
to the tomb of a saint on such occasions, to distribute 
the water which they carry to passengers ; a cupful to 
whoever desires. This work of charity is called tesbet/l ; 
and is performed for the sake of the saint, and on other 
occasions than moo'lids. The water-carriers who are thus 
employed are generally allowed to fill their ibree'cks or 
ckir'behs at a public fountain ; as they exact nothing 
from the passengers whom they supply. When em- 
ployed to distribute water to passengers in the streets, 
&c., they generally chant a short cry, inviting the thirsty 
to partake of the charity ofiered them in the name of 
God, most commonly in the words, and to the air, here 
following : — 




Se - beel Al' - la'h Ya' 'at - sha'n. 

and praying that paradise and pardon may be the lot of 
him who affords the charitable gift : thus : — 
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SELLERS OF SHERBET, &c. " 

There are numerous other perrans who foUon occu> 
patJons eimilar to that of the bhem'alee- Among these 
are sellers of 'ej'ck-sotfi, or infusion of licorice, men- 
tioned in a former chapter. The 'ei'ck-sof/iee (or seller 
of this beverage) generally carries a red earthen jar of 
the liquid on his left side, partly supported by a, strap 
and cbsin, and partly by his lefl arm : the mouth having 
Eome leef (or fibres of the patm-tree) stuffed into it. 
He also carries two or more brass or china cups, which 
he knocks together. — In the same manner, many ahur- 
befkea (or sellers of sherbet) carry about, for sale. 
tebe^b (or infusion of raisins)- 1'he sburbet'lee com- 
monly bears, in his left hand, the glass vessel of a 
ike^sheh, tilled with zebee'b, and a large tin or copper 
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jug full of the same, and several glass cups *, in his 
right hand. Some shorbet/lees ^airy, on the head, a 
roand tinned copper tray, with a number of glass caps 
of teen mehloo'l^ or hetahh mehloefl^ which are figs and 
dates steeped in water; and a copper vessel ti or a 
china bowl, of the same. SithhfliBb (a thin jelly, made 
of water, wheat-starch, and segar, boiled> with a little 
cinnamon or ginger sprinkled tipon it; or made as a 
drink, without starch) is likewise carried about in the 
same manner; and socfbiya (which is a drink made of 
the pips of t^e ''abdalla'wee melon, moistened and 
poanded, and steeped in water, which is then strained, 
and sweertened with sugar ; or made with rice instead (^ 
the pips) is also vended in a similar way, and carried in 
vessels like those used for zebee'b; but the glass cups 
are generally placed in a kind of trough of tin, attached, 
by a belt, to the waist of the seller. 

It has been mentioned before, that many poor per- 
sons in Cairo gain their livelihoofl by going about to 
clean pipes. The pipe-cleaner (^moosellikaftee) carries 
a number of long wires for this purpose, in three or four 
hollow canes, or tubes of <tii^ which are bound together, 
and slung to his shoulder. A small leather bag, full of 
Ibw, to wind round the !top «of the wire with which the 
pipe is cleaned, is attached to the canes or tin tubes. 
The moosellika'tee generallly obtains no more than a 
rioot^s X fudfdah (or about a quarter of a farthing) for 
€$ach pipe that he deans. 

A very great :xiim^ber4of persons of both sexes among 
the lower orders in Cairo, and many in other towns of 
Egypt, obtain their gnbsistence by begging. As might 

• Ckooi'iehs. t Sut'/eh. 

X A aarruptioii jpf noo^. 




be eipccted, sot a few of these are abominable ioi- 
oslon. There are some irhose appearance is mo^ 
diiifweMiiig to every fanniDne person who sees them ; but 
«fao-Kcnmul«te cons ideraWe property. A case of this 
kind me maAe puUic here a few months ago. A blind 
Mblih, wfatt was led ttnYingh the streets of the metro- 
pofia by*yTmBv^,tns daughter pwth ofwhomnere 
always nearly naled), was in the ^aityliahit of bringing 
lo fak boose, a Uind Turkish beggar, to sup with him. 
One«v0nii^,hewasnot athome; but his daughter was 
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there, and had prepared the supper for his Turkish 
friend, who sate and ate alone ; and, in doing this, hap- 
pened to put his hand on one side, and felt a jar full of 
money, which, without scruple, he carried away with 
him. It contained the sum of a hundred and ten purses 
(then equivalent to rather more than five hundred and 
fifty guineas), in kheyfee'yehs, or small gold coins of 
nine piasters each. The plundered beggar sought re- 
dress at the Citadel, and recovered his property, with 
the exception of forty kheyree'yehs, which the thief had 
spent ; but was interdicted from begging in future. — 
Children are often seen in Cairo perfectly naked ; and 
I have several times seen females from twelve to twentv 
years of age, and upwards, with only a narrow strip of 
rag round the loins, begging in the streets of this city. 
They suffer little from exposure of the bare person to 
the cold of winter, or the scorchii>g sun of summer; 
being accustomed to it from infancy ; and the men may, 
if they choose, sleep in some of the mosques. In other 
respects, also, their condition *is not quite so bad as their 
appearance might lead a stranger to suppose. They 
are almost sure of obtaining either food or money suf- 
ficient for supplying the absolute wants of nature, in 
consequence of the charitable disposition of their country- 
men, and the common habit which the tradespeople 
have of eating in their shops, and generally giving a 
morsel of their food to those who ask for it. There are 
many beggars who spend the greater part of the day's 
gains to indulge themselves at night with the intoxicat- 
ing hhashee'sb, which, for a few hours, renders them, 
in imagination, the happiest of mankind. 

The cries of the beggars of Cairo are generally ap- 
peals to God. Among the most common are — " O 
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Exciter of compassion ! O Lord * !" — " For the sake of 
God ! O ye charitable t !" — ^ I am seeking from my 
Lord a cake of bread X '•" — ^" O how bountiful thou art ! 
O Lord § !" — " I am the guest of God and the Pro- 
phet II !'* — ^in the evening, " My supper must he thy gifl ! 
O Lord If !*'— on the eve of Friday, " The night of the 
excellent Friday •* !" — and on Friday, " The excellent 
day of Friday f^ \** — One who daily passed my door 
used to exclaim, ^* Place thy reliance upon God ! There 
is none but God !'* and another, a woman, I now hear 
crying, '* My supper must be thy gifl ! O Lord ! from 
the hand of a bountiful believer, a testifier of the unity 
of God ! O masters !" — ^The answers which beggars 
generally receive (for they are so numerous that a per- 
son cannot give to all who ask of him) are, ** God 
help thee JJ I**— " God will sustain §§ T— " God give 
thee ||||!"— " God content, or enrich, theefH '."—They 
are not satisfied by any denial but one implied by these 
or similar answers. In the more frequented streets of 
Cairo, it is common to see a beggar asking for the 
price of a cake of bread, which he or she holds in the 
hand, followed by the seller of the bread. Some 
beggars, particularly durwee'shes, go . about chanting 
verses in praise of the Prophet ; or beating cymbals, or 
a little kettle-drum. In the country, many durwee'shea 

* Ya' Mohhan'nin ya' Rubb. t Li-lla'h ya' mohhnnte'n. 

I An'a taUib tnin ^an'd Rub'bee raghee'f'eyah, 
} Ya' ma-n'ta (for ma' en'ta) keree'm ya' Rubb, 

II An'a dtyfAlUJk we-^-neb'ee. ^ *Aiha'ya 'aley'A ya' Rubb. 
** Lfy'M el-gowi'*ah ei-fadee'ifft. 

It Y"*'"* el^oom'*ah ti-fadet'leh, 

XI Al'lah yeta^edak (for yoo9a"edak). § J Al'iah ytt'zoock, 

nil A^lah yaatee'k (for yo'atee'k). 

^^ Al'iah yegknee'k (for yooyhnee'k). 
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go from village to vilTage begging almsv I bave seeir 
them on horseback ; and one I lately saw thtw mounted^ 
and accompanied by two men bearing each a» fliag, and 
by a. third beating a drum: this beggar on horseback 
was going from, hut to- hut asking for bread. 

The most important of the occnpationB which employ 
the modern Egyptians, and that which (as before men-^ 
tioned) engages all but a very small proportion of Uiemy 
18 agriculture. 

The greater portion of the cultivable soil is: fertiliaed 
by the natural annual inundation ; but the fWlds ja ths* 
vicinity of the- river and of the large canals^and some 
other lands^ in which pits are dug for water, are irngated 
by means of machines of different kinds.- The moit 
common of these machines is the duddoclf^ which con- 
sists of two posts or pillars of wood, or of mud and caotti 
or rushes, kbout five feet in height, and less than thres 
feet apart, with a horizon\al piece of wood extending 
from tqp to top, to which is suspended a lender lever^^ 
formed of a branch of a tree^. having at one end a weight 
chiefly composed- of mud, aud at the other, jsospended 
to two long palm-stickS) a vessel in the fbrm of a bowl, 
made of basket-work,, or of a hoop and a piece of woollen 
stuff or leather : with this vessel^ the water is thrown 
up to the height of about eight feet, into a trough hoi* 
lowed out for its reception. In the southern parts of 
Upper Egypt, four or five sha'doo'fs are requiredt when 
the river is at the lowest, to raise the vrater to the level 
of the fields. There are many shaMoo^fs with two levers, 
&c., which are worked by two men. The operation is 
extremely laborious. — Another machine much used for 
the same purpose, and almost the only one employed 
for the irrigation of gardens in Egypt, is the sa'ckiyeh. 
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This mainly consists of a vertical wheel, which raises 
the water in earthen pots attached to cords and forming 
a continuous series ; a second vertical wheel fixed to 
the same axis, with cogs ; and a large, horizontal, cogged 
wheel, which, being turned by a pair of cows or bulls, 
or by a single beast, puts in motion the two former 
wheels and the pots. The construction of this machine 
is of a very rude kind ; and its motion produces a dis- 
agreeable creaking noise. — ^There is a third machine, 
called ta'boo% used for the irrigation of lands in the 
northern part of Egypt, where it is only requbite to 
raise the water a few feet It somewhat resembles the 
sa'ckiyeh : the chief difference is, that, instead of the 
wheel with pots, it has a large wheel with hollow jaunts, 
or fellies, in which the waler is raised. — In the same 
parts of Egypt, and often to raise the water to the 
channel of the ta'boo't, a vessel like that of the sha'dooY, 
with four cords attached to it, is also used. Two men, 
each holding two of the cords, throw up the water by 
means of this vessel, which is called ckuilweh, — In the 
process of artificial irrigation, the land is divided into 
small squares, by ridges of earth, or into furrows ; and 
the water, flowing from the machine along a narrow 
gutter, is admitted into one square or furrow afler 
another. 

The rei lands, or those which are naturally inundated, 
are, with some exceptions, cultivated but once during 
the year. Afler the waters have retired, about the end 
of October or beginning of November, they are sown 
with wheat, barley, lentils, beans, lupins, chick-peas, &c. 
This is called the shiifatoee (or winter) season. . But the 
shara'ckee lands (or those which are too high to be sub- 
ject to the natural inundation), and some parts of the 

c 5 
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rei, by artificial irrigation are made to produce three 
crops every year ; though not all the ^laca'ckee lands 
are thus cultivated. The lands artificially irrigated 
produce, first, their shit'awee crops ; being sown at the 
same period aa the rei lands^ generally with wheat or 
liarley. Secondly, in what is called the sej^feey, qe, in 
the southern parts of Egypt, the ckej/dee^ or gejf^dee 
(that is^ the summer) season^ commencing about the 
vernal equinox, or a little later, they are sown with 
millet {door'ah Kyffee)^ or with indigo, or cotton, &eL 
Thirdly, La the demedreh season, or period of the rise of 
the Nile, commencing about, or soon afWr, the summer 
sc^ice, they are sown with millet again, (x with maize 
(door^ah shxi'mee)^ &c., and thus crowned wilh. a third 
harvest. — Sugar is cultivated throughout a large portion 
of Upper Egypt ; and rice, in the low lands near the 
Mediterranean. 

For the purpose of separating the grain of wheat, 
barley, &c., and cutting the straw,^ which serves aa fodder, 
the Egyptians use a machine called nc/rcbg^ in the form 
of a chair, which moves upon dlnall iron wheels^ or thin 
circular plcktes, generally eleven, fixed to three thick 
axle-trees; four, to the foremost; the same number, to 
the hindmost ; and three, to the intermediate axle-4ree. 
This machine is drawn, in a circle, by a pair of cows or 
bulls, over the com. The plough, and the other imple- 
ments which they use in husbandry, are of a rude and 
simple kind. 

The navigation <^ the Nile employs a great number 
of the natives of Egypt. The boatmen of the Nile axe 
mostiy strong, musenlar men. They iaid«rgs» severe 
labour in rowing, pdmgw and towing; but are very 
cheerfiil; and oilen, the most so whi»i they aie most 
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occupied ; for then they frequently amuse themselves by 
smging. In consequence of the continual changes which 
take place in the bed of the Nile, the most experienced 
pilot is liable frequently to run his vessel aground : on 
such an occurrence, it is often necessary for the crew to 
descend into the water^ to shove off the boat with their 
backs and shoulders. On account of their ^being so 
liable to run aground, the boats of the Nik are generally 
made to draw rather more water at the head than at the 
stern; and hence the rudder is necessarily very wide. 
The btiter kkid of boate oaed oa the Nik, whieh are 
very numerous^ aie of a simpk, but elegant form ; mostl]^ 
between thirty and forty feet in. length; with two mastSy 
two large triangular saik, and a cabin, next the stern, 
generally about four feet high, and occupying about a 
fourth, or a third, of the length, of the boat. In most 
of these boats, the cabin is dii^ided into two or more 
apartments. Sudden whirlwinds and squalls being very 
fiecpient on the Nik, a boatman is usually employed tu 
hold the sheet in his hand, that he may be able to let 
it fly at a mopnent s notice. 
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Chapter II. 

Use 9p Tobacco, Cofpee, Hemp, Opium, &c. 

The interdiction of wine and other fermented and in« 
toxica ting liquors, which is one of the most important 
laws in the code of EMsla'm, has caused the greater 
number of the disciples of this faith to become immode* 
rately addicted to other means of inducing slight intoxi- 
cation, or difierent kinds of pleasurable excitement. 

The most prevalent means, in most Moos'lim coun- 
tries, of exciting what the Arabs term " Arcy/," which I 
cannot more nearly translate than by the word '* exhila- 
ration," is tobacco. It appears that tobacco was intro- 
duced into Turkey, Arabia, and other countries of the 
East, soon after the beginning of the ^seventeenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era : that is, not many years after 
it had begun to be regularly imported into Western 
Europe, as an article of commerce, from America. Its 
lawfulness to the Moos'lim has often been warmly dis- 
puted ; but is now generally allowed. In the character 
of the Turks and Arabs who have become addicted to 
its use, it has induced considerable changes; particu- 
larly rendering them more inactive than they were in 
earlier times; leading them to waste; over the pipe, 
many hours which might be profitably employed : but 
it has had another and a better effect ; that of super- 
seding, in a great measure, the use of wine, which, to 
say the least, is very injurious to the health of the inha- 
bitants of hot climates. In the *' Tales of a Thousand 
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and One Nights," which were written before the intro- 
duction of tobacco into the East, and which we may 
confidently receive as presenting faithful pictures of the 
state of Arabian manners and customs at the period 
when they appeared, we have abundant evidence that 
wine was much more commonly and more openly drunk 
by Moos'liras of that time than by those of the present 
day. It may further be remarked, in the way of apo- 
logy for the pipe, as employed by the Turks and Arabs, 
that the mild kinds of tobacco generally used by them 
have a very gentle effect : they calm the nervous system ; 
and, instead of stupifying, sharpen the intellect. The 
pleasures of Eastern society are certainly much height- 
ened by the pipe ; and it afibrds the peasant a cheap 
and sober refreshment, and probably oflen restrains him 
from less innocent indulgences. 

' The cup of coffee, which, when it can be afibrded, 
generally accompanies the pipe, is commonly regarded 
as an almost equal luxury. It is said that the discovery 
of the refreshing beverage afforded by the berry of the 
coffee-plant was made in the latter part of the seventh 
century of the Flight (or, of the thirteenth of the Chris- 
tian era), by a certain devotee, named the sheykh 'Om'ar, 
who, driven by persecution to a mountain of the Yem'en, 
with a few of his disciples, was induced, by the want of 
provisions, to make an experiment of the decoction of 
coffee-berries, as an article of food ; the. coffee-plant 
being there a spontaneous production. It was not, 
however, till about two centuries afler this period that 
the use of coffee began to become common in the 
Yem'en. It was imported into Egypt between the 
years 900 and 910 of the Flight (towards the end of 
the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century 
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of our era,., or a Utile more tliaa & century beibre the 
introdufitioH o£ tobacco into th£ £ast)y and was thea 
drunk in the great mosque El-Az'har, by the faekee'ra 
of the Yem'en and Mek^keh and El-Medee'neh, wha 
fiound it very refreshing to them while engaged in their 
exerdses of recitiag prayers^ and the praises of God ^ 
and fireely indulged themselves with. it. About half a 
century after, it was introduced into Constantinople^. 
In Arabia, in Egypt, and in Constanlinople, it was 
ofitea the subject, of sharp disputes among the pious and 
Learned; numy doctors asserting that it. possessed in- 
toxicating qualities, and was therefore an unlawful 
beverage to MoosHlras ;. while others contended, that, 
among many other virtues^ U had that of repelling sleep* 
which rendered it a powerful help to the pious in their 
nocturnal devotions: according to the fancy of the 
mling power^ its sale was therefore: often ]^hibited, 
and again legalized. It is now, and has been for many 
years, acknowledged as lawful by almost all the Moos'- 
lims I and immoderately used even by the Wah^ha^bees^ 
who are the most rigid ia their condenmatioaof tobacco^ 
and in their adherence to the precepts of the Ckooiya'ny 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. Formerly, it was 
generally prepared from the berries and husks together ; 
and it is stidLso prepared, or from the husks idoBe,,by 
many persons, in Arabia la other countries ef the 
East^ it is prepared, from the benriea alaae,. freshly 
roasted and pounded. 

Cairo contams above a. thousand CkahHweh^-y^ or 

* See De 8acy*s Chiestomaiiiie Am\ie, vol. u, pp. 412-483, 

t <^€kahVeii'^ is tiie mine of tha:6e««yti^8oMl at th»co£%e* 
shop ; and hence it ia applied to the shop ita^ 
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cofiee-ahoiMk The ekah'weh i», generally speaJdng^ at 
small apartment, whose front, which i» towards the 
street, is of open wooden work, in. the form of ardies *;. 
AloB^ the front, exceptinflp before the door^ is a m«f'- 
iub^cth, or raised seat, d stone or hrick^ two or tl«e# 
feet in height, and about Un same in width ; whieb ia 
covered with matting; and there are similar seats in 
the mtcrior, oji twa or three sides^ The ooSee-shopa 
are most frequented in the afternoon and evening ;; 
bat by few excepting persons of the lower orders, and 
tradesfnen. The exterior mus'tub'ah '» generally prt^^ 
fenred. Each person bringa with him his own tobaoeot 
and pipe. Coffee is served by the ckahftcegfee (er ale- 
tendant of the shop), at the price of five fud^daha a cnp^ 
or ten for a little hekfreg (or pot) oi three or four cupstv 
The ekah'weg'ee also keeps two or three na'rgce'lehs or 
siiee'shehs^ and go'zehs ^ which latter are used hoth'fbr 
smoking the toombal^ (or Persian tobaeco) and the 
hbaahee'sh (or hemp) : for hhasheeW is sold at samtt 
eeffee-shops^ S/kisicians and story-tellers frecpent sam* 
of the ckah'wehs; par^nlarly on the evenings of reH* 
g^eus festi«aW. 

The leaves and capsules of hemp^ called, in Egypt; 
khcuheef^ were employed in some countries of the 
East in. very ancient times to induce an exhilarating 
intuxicatiim. Herodotus (lib. iv., cap. 75) informs us 
that the Seyduans had a custom of burning tha seeds of 
this plant, in religious cesemonies^ and. that they becamft 

* See an engraving accompanying chapter viii. in this volume* 
f Adiecoction of gingery sweetened withnugar^ is Iiftewise often 

soid' at ^» Ckabhn^ ; psztievlmrly en tiie nights of fest i v als ^ 
{ XheML imtriMM nta have been descnbad is-a former chapUv, 

iathtt first) vahme^ 
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intoxicated with the fumes. Galen also mentions the 
intoxicating properties of hemp. The practice of chew- 
ing the leaves of this plant to induce intoxication pre- 
vailed, or existed, in India, in very early ages : thence it 
was introduced into Persia ; and about six centuries ago 
(before the middle of the thirteenth century of our era) 
this pernicious and degrading custom was adopted in 
Ep^'pt; but chiefly by persons of the Jower orders; 
though several men eminent in literature and religion, 
and vast numbers of fackee'rs (or poor devotees), 
yielded to its fascinations, and contended that it was 
lawful to the Moos'lim. The habit is now very common 
among the lower orders in the metropolis and other 
towns of Egypt There are various modes of preparing 
it ; and various names, as sheera, busty &c., are given 
to its different preparations. Most commonly, I am 
told, the young leaves are used* alone, or mixed with 
tobacco, for smoking; and the capsules, without the 
seeds, pounded and mixed with several aromatic sub- 
stances, for an intoxicating conserve. Acids counteract 
its operation. The preparation of hemp used for 
smoking generally produces boisterous mirth. Few 
inhalations of its smoke, but the last very copious, are 
usually taken from the go'zeh. After the emission of 
the last draught, from the mouth and nostrils, commonly 
a fit of coughing, and often a spitting of blood, ensues, 
in consequence of the lungs having been filled with the 
smoke. Hhashee'sh is to be obtained not only at some 
of the cofiee-shops: there are shops of a smaller and 
more private description solely appropriated to the sale 
of this and other intoxicating preparations: they are 
called mahh'shesh'ehs. It is sometimes amusing to 
observe the ridiculous conduct, and to listen to the con- 
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\ersation of the persons who frequent these shops. 
They are all of the lower orders. The term ** hhash'^ 
shdsh^^ which si^ifies *'a smoker, or an eater, of 
hemp," is an appellation of obloquy : noisy and riotous 
people are often called ^ hhash'sha'shee'n," which is the 
plural of that appellation, and the origin of our word. 
^* assassin;" a name first applied to Arab warriors in. 
Syria, in the time of the Crusades, who made use of 
intoxicating and soporific drugs in order to render their 
enemies insensible. 

The use of opium and other drugs to induce intoxica- 
tion is not so common in Egypt as in many other coun- 
tries of the East : the number of the Egyptians addicted 
to this vice is certainly not nearly so great, in proportion to 
the whole population, as is the relative number of persons 
in our own country who indulge in habitual drunken- 
ness. Opium is called, in Arabic, afiyoo'n; and the 
opium-eater qfiyoo'nee. This latter appellation is a term 
of less obloquy than that of '* hhash'sha'sh ;" because 
there are many persons of the middle and higher classes 
to whom it is applicable. In its crude state, opium is 
generally taken, by those who have not long been ad- 
dicted to its use, in the dose of tlu*ee or four grains, for 
the purpose above mentioned ; but the afiyoo'nee in- 
creases the dose by degrees. The Egyptians make 
several conserves composed of hellebore, hemp, and 
opium, and several aromatic drugs, which are more 
commonly taken than the simple opium. A conserve 
of this nature is called maagoo'n ; and the person who 
makes or sells it, maagoovlgee. The most common 
kind is called hursh. There is one kind which, it is 
said, makes the person who takes it manifest his plea- 
sure by singing; another which will make him chatter; 
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a. third whiek exdies. to daoee f a faortb whidi particnr 
cularly affects the visicm^ m a {deasarable maRBer; a 
fifth which ia simply oi a sedative nature. These are 
sold at the mahk'ahesh'di. 

The fennented and intoxicating liquor called hec/zeh^ 
which is drunk by many of the boatmen of the Nile^ 
and by other persona of the lower orders in Egypt, has 
been meatioBed uk a focmei: chaptec. I have aeen^) in 
tombs at Thebes^ many lurge Jars, coniaining the dregS: 
of beer of this kind, prepared from barley. 
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Chapter III. 

TtfE BAiTH. 

Bathing i& one of the greatest luxuries enjoyed by the 
people of Egypt. The inhabitants of the villages of 
this country, and those persons who cannot afford thfi 
trifling expense incurred in the public bath» often bathe 
in the Nik. Girls and young women are not un&e- 
qnently seen: thus indulging themselves in the warm 
weather, and generally without any covering; but 
mostly in unfrequented places. The rich,, I have befiire 
mentioned, have baths in their own houses ; but mfiu 
who have this eonvenience o&en go to the public batik; 
and so also do the ladies, who^ on many occasions^ are 
invited to accompany thither their female fiiendsL 

There are, in Cairo, between sixty and seventy Hhom^ 
mafmSf or baths, to which the public have access, fos- a 
small expense Some of these are for men only ; others; 
only for women and young children ;. and some, for both 
sexes ; for men during the forenoon, and in the alier> 
noon for femdes. When the bath is apprGpriated to 
women* a napkin, or any piece of linen er drapery, is 
hung over the entrance, to warn the men from entering : 
all the male servants having gone out a short time be« 
fore ; and females having taken their places. The 
front of the bath is generally ornamented in a manner 
similar to that in which most of the mosques are deco* 
rated, but usually more fanciful, in red and white, and 
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sometimes other colours, particularly over and about the 
entrance. The building consists of several apartments, 
all of which are paved with marble, chiefly white, with 
an inter-mixture, in some parts, of black marble, and 
small pieces of fine red tile, in the same manner as the 
doorcka^'ah of a room in a private house, of which a 
sketch has been inserted in the introduction to this 
work. The inner apartments are covered with domes, 
which have a number of small, round, glazed apertiures, 
for the admission of light. The materials chiefly em- 
ployed in the construction of the walls and domes are 
bricks and plaster, which, afler having been exposed to 
the steam that is produced in the bath when it is in 
use, are liable to crack and fall if the heat be intermitted 
even for a few days. A sa'ckiyeh (or water-wheel), 
turned by a cow or bull, is constructed upon a level with 
the higher parts of the building, to raise water from a 
well or tank, for the supply of the boiler, &c. 

The bather, on entering, if he have a watch, and a 
purse containing more than a trifling sum of money, 
gives these in charge to the rrCaHlim (or keeper of the 
bath), who locks them in a chest: his pipe, and sword 
(if he have one), he commits to a servant of the bath, 
who takes off hil^ shoes, and supplies him with a pair of 
wooden clogs ; the pavement being wet Tlie first 
apartment is called the mesflukh*. It generally has two, 

* See the P!aD> of which the following is an explanation. — 
A, General entrance and vestibule. B, B, Meslukh. C^ C, 
C^ C^ C Leewa'ns.' D, Station of the M'allim. £, Flsckee'yeb. 
F^ Coffee-stalL 6^G,Latrinae. H, Beyt-ow'wal. I^I^Leewa'n. 
]^ K, Mus'tuVahs. L, L, Hhara'rah. M, M, M, M, Leewa'ns. 
N, Fisekee'yeh. O, O, Two chambers, each containing a mugh'- 
tnt (or tank). P,P, Hhanafee'yehs. Q, Place of the fire, over 
whidi is the boiler. 
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three, or four ieewafnSy similar to mufi'tub'alis, or consi- 
derably wider, cased with marble, and a fountain (called 
JUckeffyeh) of cold water, which rises irom an octagonal 
basement constructed of stone cased with marble, &c., 
similar to that in the inner apartment represented in a 
section accompanying this descnption, in the centre. 
One of the leewa'ns, being designed for the accommo- 
dation of persons of the higher and middle orders, is 
furnished with mattresses and cushions : upon the other, 
or others, which are for the lower orders, there is usually 
no furniture excepting mats. In many baths there is 
also, in the meslnkh, a small kind of stall, for coffee. 

In warm weather, the bathers mostly prefer to nn- 
dness in the meslukh : in winter, they undress in an 
inner, closed apartment, called heyt-ov/wal; between 
which and the first apartment is a short passage, with 
two or three latrinse on one side. " Beyt-ow'wal " si^i- 
iies ^ the first chamber;" and this name is given to the 
chamber here mentioned because it is the first of the 
warmjipartments; but it is less warm than the principal 
apartment, of which it is the ante-chamber. In general, 
it 3ias two mus^tub^ahs, one higher than the other, cased 
with marble, like the pavement. The higher accommo- 
dates but one person ; and is for the higher classes ; the 
o&er is sufiiciently large for two. When the former is 
occupied, and another high seat is wanted, two or three 
mAttFesses are placed one upon another on the lower 
mns'tub'ah, or on the leewa'n (or raised paft of Hie 
flooO* ^ •segga'deh (or small prayer-carpet) is spread 
on' tfie nms^iubUi for a ^p^pson of -the Jugber aiders. 
The VatherKoems'a ii8p9nnTOidu(^ to put his clothes; 
and another to put roundliis waist : this reaches to the 
knees, or a little lower; and is termed mahUzam: a 
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third, if he require it, is brought to him to wind ronnd 
his head, in the manner of a turban, leaving the top of 
the bead bare ; a fourth to pat over his chest, and a 
-fifth to eover his back. It is generally a boy, -or beopd- 
less yoong man, who attends iAie bather white be 
undresses, and while he puts on his mahh^zam, 4bc. : 
he is caUed a ia'wifnigee (as the word is vulgarly pfo- 
nooBced), which is a corraptioB of leeuxi'ngee, or 
"attendant of the leewa'n." 

When the bath^ has undressed, and attired himself 
in the manner above described, the la'wm'gee opens to 
him the door of the inner and principal apartment, 
which is called ^Uiara'ri^ Tins, in general, has four 




Section of the Hhaza^rah. 

low leewa'ns, like those of most rooms in private houses 
winch give it i^e form of a cross ; and, in the centre, a 
fisdceefydi (or fountain) of hot water, rising from a 
small, shallow basin in the middle of a Ingh, octagonal 
seat, csffied with white and black marble, tmd pieces dS 
red tite. The hhara'rah, together with several cham- 
bers connected vn^h. it, may generally be described as 
occupying almost an exact square. The beyt-ow''wal 
is at one of the angles. Two small chambers, which 
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adjoin each other, and occupy a second angle of the 
square, contain, the one, a mughUus, or tank, of warm 
water, to which there is an ascent of a few steps ; the 
other a hhan'afee'yehy consisting of two taps, projecting 
from the wall j one of hot, and one of cold water; with 
a small trough heneath ; before which is a seat : the 
name of hhan'afee'yeh is commonly given, not merely 
to the taps abqve mentioned, but to the chamber which 
contains them. A tliird angle of the square is occu- 
pied by two other small chambers similar to those just 
described : one containing a second mugh'tus, of water 
not quite so warm as the former : the other, a second 
hlian'afee'yeh. Each mugh'tus is filled by a stream of 
water pouring down from the dome of the chamber. 
The fourth angle of the square is generally occupied by 
a chamber which has no communication with the hhara'- 
rah; and wl\jch contains the fire over which is the 
boiler. The central part of the hhara'rah, its leewa'ns, 
and the small chambers connected with it, are covered 
with domes, which have a number of small, glazed 
apertures. 

The bather, having entered the hhara'rah, soon 
perspires profusely, from the humid heat which is pro- 
duced by the hot water of the tanks and fountain, and 
by the boiler. The operator of the bath, who is called 
mookey'yUa'tee (for a reason I shall presently state), 
immediately comes to him. If the bather be covered 
with more than one napkin, the mookey'yisa'tee takes 
them oflT, and gives him a wet mahh'zam ; or the former 
mahh'zam is retained, and wetted. The bather sits on 
the marble seat of the fisckee'yeh, or lies upon a napkin 
on one of the leewa'ns, or by the edge of one of the 
tanks, to submit to the first operation, which is that of 



cncking his joints, and is called tuck'tuck'ah. The 
operator cracks almosl erery joint of his frame : he 
wrings the body, first one way, and then the other, lo 
malie several of the vertebrse cracic: even the neck is 
made to crack twice, by wrenching the head round, 
each way, which produces a sensation rather alarming 
to an inexperienced person : and each ear is generally 
twisted round until it cracks : the limbs are wrested 
with apparent violence; but with such skill that an 
untoward accident in this operation is never heard of 
The main object of this process is to render the joints 
nipple. The mookey'yisa'iee also kneads the bather's 
flesh. After this, or previously, he rubs the soles of his 
feet with a kind of rasp, called hha^ar el-hhammdm 




Tool-mipi— One qn»ri 

of baked clay. There are two kinds of rasps used for 
this purpose : one is very porous and rough ; and its 
ra^ng surface is scored with several liues : the other is 
of R fine, close clay; and the surface with which the 
rubbing is performed is rendered rough artificially • 
Loth are of a dark, blackish colour. Those which are 

TOL. II. o 
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used by ladies are generally encased (the lower, or 
rasping, surface of course excepted) in thin, embossed 
silver. The rougher hhag'ar is of indispensable utility 
to persons who do not wear stockings ; which is the case 
with most of the inhabitants of Egypt : the other is for 
the more delicate ; and is often used for rubbing the 
limbs, to render the skin smooth. The next operation 
is the tek^efsy or that of rubbing the bather's flesh with 
a small, coarse, woollen bag, called kees d-hhammalm. 
It is from this that the operator is called " mooke/yisa'- 
tee." This done, the bather, if he please, dips himself 
in one of the tanks. He is next taken to a hhan'afee'- 
yeh. A napkin having been hung before the entrance 
to this, the mookey'yisa'tee lathers the bather with leef 
(or fibres of the palm-tree) and soap and sweet water, 
which last is brought in a copper vessel, and warmed in 
one of the tanks ; for the water of the hhan'afee'yeh is 
from a well, rather brackish, and consequently not fit 
for washing with soap. The leef is employed in the 
same manner as sponge is by us : it is not of the kind 
produced by the palm-trees of Egypt, which is of a 
brown colour : that used in the hhamma'm is white ; and 
is brought from the Hheja'z. The mookey^yisa'tee 
washes off the soap with water from the hhan'afee'yeh ; 
and, if required, shaves the bather's arm*pits : he then 
go^s ; leaving him to finish washing, &c. The latter 
then calls for a set of napkins (^ed!deh)^ four in number, 
and, having covered himself in the same manner as 
before described,, returns to the beytrowfwal ; but first, 
it m- the cufltom ofi persons of the mora independent 
elassae to< give helf. a iiiefltoi^ or. a piaeter, to the moo- 
k^yiksftee^tiioiigh it is not denpuuided* 
ifi^. 1bi tb»- Wyt^w^wel». a maltiess. is spread,, for the 
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bather, on the mus'tub'ah, coyered with napkins, and 
having one or two cushions at one end. On this he 
reclines, sipping a cup or two of coffee, and smoking, 
'while a la'win'gee rubs the soles of his feet, and kneads 
his body and limbs ; or two la'win'gees perform these 
operations, and he gives to each of them five or ten 
ftrd'dahs, or more. He generally remains half an hour, 
or an hour, or more, smoking his shib^ook or shee'sheh : 
then dresses, and goes out. The hhalris^ who is the 
foreman, and who has the charge of drying the napkins 
In the mcs'lukh, and of guarding, brings him a looking- 
glass, and (unless the bather have neither beard nor 
mustaches) a comb. The bather asks him for his 
watch, &c. ; puts from one to four piasters on the look- 
ing-glass ; and goes. One piaster is a comoion sum to 
pay for all the operations above described. 

Many persons go to the bath twice a week : others, 
once a week, or less frequently : but some are merely 
washed with soap and water, and then plunge into one 
of the tanks ; for which, of course, they pay less. 

The women who can afltord to do so visit the hham- 
ma'm frequently ; but not so often as the men. When 
the bath is not hired for the females of one family, or 
for one party of ladies, exclusively, women <rf all con 
ditions are admitted. In general, all the feniiales of a 
house, and the young boys, go together. They tak^ 
with them their own segga'dehs, and the napkins, ba^ 
laxx^ &c., whicb they require, and evea the necessary 
qxiantity of sweet water for washing with, soap^ and for* 
drinking ; and some carry with them fruits, sweetmeats,- 
and other refreshments. A lady of wealth is also of^en 
accompauLed by her own hdla'nehy or m(t^sh*tah*y who 

* Thus commonly pronojuiaed^ fox j^'M^o^r 

D 2 
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is the washer and tire-woman. Many women of the 
lower orders wear no covering whatever in the bath ; 
not even a napkin round the waist : others always wear 
the napkin, and the high clogs. There are few plea- 
sures in which the women of Egypt delight so much as 
in the visit to the bath, where they frequently have 
entertainments ; and often, on these occasions, they are 
not a little noisy in their mirth. They avail themselves 
of the opportunity to display their jewels and their 
finest clothes, and to enter into familiar conversation 
with those whom they meet there, whether friends or 
strangers. Sometimes, a mother chooses a bride for 
her son from among the g^rls or women whom she 
chances to see in the bath. On many occasions, as, 
for instance, in the case of the preparations for a mar- 
riage, the bath is hired for a select party, consisting of 
the women of two or more femilies ; and none else are 
admitted : but it is more common for a lady and a few 
friends and attendants to hire a khiVukh : this is the 
name they give to the apartment of the hhan'afee'yeh. 
There is more confiision among a 'mixed company of 
various ranks ; but where all are Triends, the younger 
girls indulge in more mirth and frolic. They spend an 
hour or more under the hands of the bella'neh, who 
rubs and washes them, plaits their hair, applies the de- 
pilatory*, &c. They then retire to the beyt-ow'wal or 
mesflukh, and there, having put on part of their dress, 

* The depilatory called dou^a nof/rahy which ii often employed 
in the batb> being preferred to the resin more commonly used, is 
composed; as I am informed, of quick lime with a small proportion 
(about an eighth part) of orpiment. It is made into a paste, with 
watet, before application; and loosens the hair in about two 
minutes, when it is washed off.— See RussePs Aleppo, voL i, 
pp. 134, 378> 379 : 2nd edition. 
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or a large, loose shirt, partake of various refreshments, 
which, if they have brought none with them, they may 
procure by sending an attendant of the bath to the 
market. Those who smoke take their own pipes with 
them. On particular occasions of festivity, they are 
entertained with the songs of two or more 'Awa'lim, 
hired to accompany them to the bath. 
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Chapter TV. 

Games. 

Most of the games of the Egyptians are of kinds 
which suit their sedate dispositions. They take great 
pleasure in chess (which they call sutren'g)^ draughts 
(jda'meh)^ and trictrac or backgammon {t(^woolah). 
Their chess-men are of very simple forms; as the 
Moos'lim is forbidden, by his religion, to make an 
image of anything that has life. The Moos'lims of 
Egypt in general are, however, less scrupulous with 
regard to the prohibition of games of hazard : though 
some of them consider even chess and draughts as 
forbidden, games partly or wholly hazardous are 
very common among all ranks of this people ; and 
scarcely less so is that of cards, which, being almost 
always played for money, or for some other stake, 
is particularly called, by way of distinction, yah el- 
ckooma'r% ** the game of hazard, or, of gain." 
Persons of the lower orders in the towns of Egypt are 
often seen playing at these and other games at the 
coffee-shops ; but frequently for no greater stake than 
that of a few cups of coffee. 

One of the games most common among the Egyp- 
tians is that of the munfckafah. Two persons play at 
this, with a board (or two boards joined by hinges), in 
which are twelve hemispherical holes, called booyoc/t^ 
or beyts, in two equal rows ; and with seventy-two small 

* For ckima'r. 
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shells, or the kind called cowries ; or as many pebbles : 
these, whether shells or pebbles, are termed the hhatfa 
(in the singular, hhas'weh). To explain the game of 
the mun'ckal'ah, I must distinguish the beyts of the 
board by letters, thus. 




Mun'ckarah. 

. The beyts marked A, B, C, D, £, F, belong to one 
party ; and the opposite six beyts to the other. One of 
the parties, when they are about to play the game in 
the most simple manner (for there are two modes of 
playing it), distributes all the hhas'a unequally into 
the beyts; generally putting at least four into each 
beyt If they were distributed equally, there would be 
six in each beyt ; but this is seldom done ; for, in this 
case, he who plays first is sure to lose. The act of dis- 
tributing the hhas'a, is called tebwedz. When one 
party is dissatisfied with the other's distribution of the 
hhasfa, he may tiun the board round; and then his 
adversary begins the game; which is not the case 
otherwise. Supposing the party to whom belong the , 
beyts A, B, C, D, £, F commences the game, he takes 
the hhas'a from beyt F,and distributes them to the beyts 
a, 6, c, &c., one to each beyt ; and if there be enough to 
put in each of his adversary's six beyts, and more remain 
in his hand, he proceeds in the same manner to dis- 
tribute them to his own beyts, in the order A, B, C, 
&c. ; and then, if he have still one or more remaining, 
to his adversary's beyts, as before, and so on. If the 
ast beyt into which he has put a hhas'weh contain but 
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one (having been empty before he put that in ; for it 
may have bee n left empty at the first), he ceases ; and 
his adversary plays : but if it contain two or four, he 
takes its contents, with those of the beyt opposite ; and 
if the last beyt contain two or four, and one or mor 
preceding bey ts also contain either of these numbers, no 
beyt with any other number intervening, he takes the 
contents of these preceding beyts also, with the contents 
of those opposite. If the last beyt into which he has 
put a hhas'weh contain (with this hhas'weh) three, or 
live, or more, he takes these out, and goes on distri- 
buting them in the same manner as before: for in- 
stance, if, in this case, the last beyt into which he has 
put a hhas'weh be D, he puts one from its contents into 
E, another into F, a third into a, and so on ; and thus he 
continues, until making the last beyt to contain but one 
(tops him, or making it to contain two or four brings 
bim gain, and makes it his adversary's turn to play. 
He always plays from beyt F, or, if that be empty, 
from the nearest beyt to it in his own row containing 
one or more hhas'wehs. When one party has more 
than a single hhas'weh in one or more of his beyts, 
and the other has none, the former is obliged to put 
one of his into the first of his adversary's beyts. If 
only one hhas^weh remain on one side, and none on 
the other, that one is the property of the person on 
whose side it is. When the board is completely cleared, 
each party counts the number of the hhas'a he has 
taken ; and the one who has most reckons the excess 
of his above his adversary's number as his gain. The 
gainer in one board begins to play the next board ; his 
adversary having first distributed the hhas'a. When 
either party has made his successive gains amount 
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to sixty, he has won the game. — In this manner, the 
game of the mun'ckal^ah is played by young persons ; 
and hence this mode of playing it is called ^* the game 
of the ignorant '' (^kfab eUghashet'm) : others generally 
play in a different manner, which is termed ** the game 
of the wise, or intelligent '' (Ulah el'*a'ckU), and which 
must now be described. 

The hhas^a are distributed in one or more beyts on 
one «de, and in the corresponding beyt or beyts on the 
other side ; commonly in four beyts on each side, leaving 
the two extreme beyts of each side vacant ; or they are 
distributed in any other conventional manner ; as, for 
instance, about half into beyt A, and the remainder in 
beyt a. The person who distributes the hhas'a does 
not count how many he places in a beyt ; and it is at 
his option whether he places them only in one beyt on 
each side, or in all the beyts. Should the other person 
object to his distribution, he may turn the board round ; 
but in that case forfeits his right of playing first. The 
person who plays first may begin from any one of his 
beyts ; judging by his eye which will bring him the 
best fortune. He proceeds in the same manner as 
before described ; putting one hhas'weh in each beyt ; 
and taking in the same cases as in the former mode ; 
and then the other plays. After the first gain, he 
counts the hhas'a in each of his beyts ; and plays from 
that which will bring him the greatest advantage. 
One of the parties may stop the other to count the 
hhas'a which he takes out of a beyt to distribute, in 
order to insure his distributing them correctly. The 
gain of one party afler finishing one board is counted, 
as in the former mode, by the excess of the number he 
has taken above the number acquired by the other; 
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and the lirst who makes his successive gains to atnounl 
to sixty wins the game. — ^This^me is of nse in pnic- 
(ising the players in calculation. It is very commonly 
played at the ooffee-shops ; and the players generally 
agree, though it is nnlaw&l to do so, that the loser 
shall, pay for the coffee drank hy himself aad lus adver- 
sary and the spectators, or for a certain Dtunber of cups. 
Another game very general among the lower classes 
in Egypt is called ta'b. In other countries of the East 
this is called " ta'b we-dookk;" but I never hear this, 
name given to it in Egypt. In this country it is played 
in the following manner : — Four small pieces of stick, 
cf a flat, form, about a span (or eight laches) in length, 
and two thirds of an inch in breadth, are first prepared ; 
ihey are generally formed of apiece of palm-branch; 
one side of which, being cut flat and smooth, is white; 
the other, green, or, if not fresh, of a dull yellow colour : 
the former side is commonly called white, and the 
other, black. These are called the to'6. Next, it is 
necessary to be provided with a lee'ga. This is a board, 
divided into four rows of squares, called beyii or da'ri, 
each about two inches wide ; or it consists of similar 
rows of holes made in the ground, or oa a flat s(one: 
the beyts are usually seven, nine, eleven, lUrteen, or 
fiflem, in each row. To show the mode of playing the 
game, I shall here represent a see'ga of nine beyts in 
each row; and distinguish the beyts by letters 
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Ill each beyt of one exterior row is usually placed a littie 
piece of stone, or din^ brick, about -the size of a walnut ; 
and i|i «ach beyt of the other exterior row, a piece of 
red brick or tile. Or, sometime^ pieces are placed only 
in a certain number of beyts in those rows ; as, for in- 
stance, in the first four. The pieces of one row must 
be distinguished from those in the other. They are 
called kila'b (or dogs) ; in the singular, kelb. The game 
is generally played by two persons. The four little sticks 
are thrown, all together, against a stick thrust into the 
ground or held in the hand with one end resting on the 
ground, or against a wall, or against a stick inclined 
against a wall. If they fall so that one only has its 
white side upwards, the player is said to have thrown, 
or brought, ta'b (plural teeb)y or a wel'ed (or child, 
plural mila'd), and counts one : if there be two white, 
and the other two black, he counts two (itna/n) : if 
there be three white, and one black, he counts three 
(Jtda'teh) : if all four be white, four {at^ha^^ah) : if all 
four Hack, six isit'teh). When one throws ta'b, or 
four, or six, he throws again ; but when he has thrown 
two, or three, it is then the turn of the other. To one 
of the players belongs the row of beyts A, B, C, &c. : 
to the other, that of a, 6, c, &c. They first throw alter- 
nately until one has thrown talb ; and he who hats done 
this then throws again until he has brought two, or 
three. Supposing him, at the beginning of the game, 
to have thrown ta^ and four and two ; he removes the 
kelb from beyt I, and places it in the seventh be}'t 
&om I, which is Q. He must always commence 
with the kelb in beyt L The other party, in like 
manner^ eommenoes from beyt i. Neither party can 
lemove a kelb from its original place but by throw* 
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ing ta^b before each such removal. The kelbs before 
removal from their original places are called Nasa'ra 
(or Christians, in the' singular, Nusra'nee) ; and afler 
Removal, when they are privileged to commence the 
contest, Moos'limet'n (or Mooaflims) : when a person 
has made a kelb a Mooslim, it is said of him sel'lem 
kelb ; and of the kelb> as^lam. Each time that a player 
throws taHb, he generally makes a kelb Mooslim, until 
he has made them all so, and thus prepared them to 
circulate in the beyts. Each player may have two or 
more kelbs in circulation at the same time. Let us 
suppose (to make the description more simple) that the 
person to whom belongs the row of beyts A, B, C, &c., 
is circulating a single kelb : he moves it through the 
two middle rows of beyts in the order of the letters by 
which I have distinguished them, from K to S, and 
from k to s; and may then eithei^ repeat the same 
round or enter his adversary's row, as long as there be 
any kelb remaining in that row ; but in the latter case, 
he does not continue to circulate the same kelb, except- 
ing under circumstances which will be mentioned here- 
after. Whenever a throw, or any of two or more throws, 
which the player has made enables him to move his 
kelb into a beyt occupied by one of his opponent's kelbs, 
^ he takes the latter. For instance, if one party have a 
kelb in the beyt 97t, and the other have one in o, and 
another in «, and the former has thrown ta'b (or one) 
and then four and then two, he may take the kelb in o 
by the throw of two ; then, by the throw of four, take 
that in s ; and, by the throw of ta'b, pass [into a, and 
take a third kelb if it contain one. A player may, by 
means of a suitable throw, or two or more throws, move 
one of his kelbs into a beyt occupied by another of his 
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own ; and these two together, in like manner, he may 
add to a third, or he may add a third to them : thus he 
may unite any numher of his own kelhs, and circulate 
them together, as if they were but one ; but he cannot 
divide them again, and play with them separately, unless 
he throw taHl). If he avail himself of a throw which he 
has made to bring them back into a row through which 
they have already passed (either separately or together) 
they become reduced to a single kelb : but he need not 
avail himself of such a throw : he may wait until he 
throws ta'b. Two or more kelbs thus united are called an 
'eg^geh. The object of so uniting them is to place them 
as soon as possible in a situation of safety ; as will be 
seen by what immediately follows. If either party pass 
one of his kelbs into his adversary's row, he may leave 
it there in safety as long as he does not want to con* 
tlnue to play with it, because the latter cannot bring 
back a kelb into his own row. The former, however, 
cannot continue to circulate the kelb which has entered 
that row until he has no kelb remaining in his own row ; 
or unless he have only an 'eg^geh in his row, and does 
not throw taHb, which alone enables him to divide the 
'eg^geh. In circulating through his adversary's beyts, 
he proceeds in the order of the letters by which I have 
marked them. He cannot pass the same kelb again 
into his adversary's row: af\er it has passed through 
that row, he circulates it through the two middle rows 
only, in the same manner as at first — This game is 
oflen played by four or more persons ; and without the 
see'ga. When one person throws four, he is called the 
Soolta'n. He holds a muck'ra"ah, which is a piece of 
the thick end of a palm-stick, with two or three splits 
made in the thicker peert of it. When a player throws 
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i^x, he is called the Wezee'r, and holds the stick 
against which the talb are thrown. Whenever a person 
throws two, the Soolta'n gives him a blow, or two or 
more blows (as many as the Wezee'r may order), on 
the sole of his foot, or the soles of both feet, with the 
mackVa^'ah. When a player throws twice six, be is 
both Soolta'n and Wezee'r. 

Many of the fella'hhee'n of Egypt also frequently 
amuse themselves with a game called that of the ^gct^ 
which may be described in a few words. The see'ga 
employed in this game is different from that of the ta'b : 
it consists of a number of holes, generally made in the 
ground ; most commonly, of five rows of five holes in 
each, or seven rows of seven in each, or nine rows of 
nine in each : the first kind is called the khumsa'wee 
^ee'ga; the second, the aeb^alwee; and the third, the 
tis^a^wee, A khumsa'wee see^ga is here represented. 

OO0OO 
DOOQO 
©ODD© 
ODODQ 
OOEOO 

See'ga. 

The holes are called ^oyoo'n (or eyes, in the lingular 
^ei/ii). In this see'g^, they are twenty-five in number. 
The players have each twelve kelba^ similar to those 
used in the ^game of the taHb*. One of them places two 
of his kelbs in the 'eyns marked a, a: the other puts 

** The larger fiee'gas^ in like manner, require a vniBcieiit nom- 
ber of kelbs to occupy all the .'eyns. excepting one. 
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two of his in those marked b, b : they then alternately 
place two kelbs in any of the 'eyns that they may choose^ 
excepting the central 'eyn of the see'ga. AH the 'eyns 
but the central one being thas occupied (most of the 
kelbs placed at random), the game is commenced. The. 
party who begins moves one of his kelbs from a conti* 
guous 'eyn into the central. The other party, if the 
'eyn now made vacant be not next to any one of those 
occupied by his kelbs, desires his adversary to give him* 
or open to him, a way ; and the latter must do so, by 
removing, and thus losing, one of his own kelbs. This 
is also done on subsequent occasions, when required by. 
similar circumstances. The aim of each party, after 
the first disposal of the kelbs, is to place any one of his 
kelbs in such a situation that there shall be, between it 
and another of his, one of his adversary's kelbs. This, 
by so doing, he takes; and as long as he can imme- 
diately make another capture by such means, he does 
so, without allowing his adversary to move. — These are. 
the only rules of the game. It will be remarked, that, 
though most of the kelbs are placed at random, fore- 
sight is requisite in the dis^sal of the remainder. — 
Several see'gas have been cut upon the stones on the 
summit of the great pyramid, by Arabs who have served 
as guides to travellers. 

Gymnastic games, or such diversions as require nmch 
bodily exertion, are very uncommon among the Egyp> 
tians. Sometimes, two peasants contend with each, 
other, for mere amusement, or for a trifling wager or 
reward, with nehhoo'Uy which are thick staves, five or, 
six feet loaag : the object of each is to strike his adver- 
sary on the head. The nebboo^t is ^ formidable weapon, 
and is often seen in the hand of an Egypiian peasant : 
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he of\en carries it when on a journey ; particularly when 
he travels by night ; which, however, is seldom the case. 
Wrestling-matches are also sometimes witnessed in. 
Egypt: the combatants (who are called moozoSr^edn^ 
in the singular moosalre*) strip themselves of all their 
clothing excepting their drawers, and generally oil their 
bodies ; but their exercises are not remarkable, and are 
seldom performed but for remuneration, on the occasions 
of festivals, processions, &c. — On such occasions, too, 
mock combats between two men, usually clad only in 
their drawers, and each armed with a sabre and a small 
shield, aie not unfrequently witnessed : neither attempts 
to wound his adversary : every blow is received on the 
shield. 

The game of the gere^d^ as played by the Memloo'ks 
and Turkish soldiers, has oflen been described ; but the 
manner in which it is practised by many of the peasants 
of Upper Egypt is much more worthy of description. 
It is often played by the latter on the occasion of the 
marriage of a person of influence, such as the sheykh of 
a tribe or village ; or on that of a circumcision ; or 
when a votive calf or ox or bull, which has been let 
loose to pasture where it will, by common consent, is 
about to be sacrificed at the tomb of a saint, and a 
public feast made with its meat. The combatants 
usually consist of two parties of different villages, or of 
different tribes, or branches of a tribe ; each party about 
twelve or twenty or more in number ; and each person 
mounted on a horse or mare. The two parties station 
themselves about five hundred feet or more apart A 
person from one party gallops towards the other party, 
and challenges them : one of the latter, taking, in his 
lefl hand, four, five, six, or more, geree'ds, each six feet^ 
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or an inch or two more or less, in length, but generally 
equal in length to the height of a tall man, and very 
heavy (being the lower part of the palm-stick, freshly 
cat, and full of sap), pursues the challenger at full gallop : 
he approaches him as near as possible; often within 
arm's length; and throws, at his head or back, one 
gereefd afler another, until he has none left The 
geree^d is blunt at both ends. It is thrown with the 
small end foremost ; and with uplifted arm ; and some- 
times inflicts terrible, and even fatal, wounds*. The 
person against whom the geree'ds are thrown endear 
vours to catch them, or to ward them off with his arm 
or with a sheathed sword ; or he escapes them by the 
superior speed of his horse. Having sustained the 
attack, and arrived at the station of his party, he tries 
his skill against the person by whom he has been pur* 
sued, in the same manner as the latter did against him. 
— ^This sport, which reminds us of the tournaments of 
old, and which was a game of the early Bed'awees, con« 
tinues for several hours. It is common only among 
those tribes who have not been many years, or not more 
than a few centuries, settled on the banks of the Nile; 
and who have consequently retained many Bed'awee 
customs and habits. About the dose of the period of 
my former visit to this country, three men and a mare 
were killed at this game within an hour, in the western 

** During my last residence at Thebes, a fine athletic man, the 
best geree'd-player of tlie place^ whom I had taken into my ser- 
vice as a nightly g^ard, received a very severe wound at this 
game ; and I had some difficulty to effect a cure : he was delirioua 
for many hours, in consequence of it, and had nearly lost his life* 
The geree'd struck him a little before hit ear, and penetrated 
downwards into his neck* 
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plain of Thebes. It is seldom, however, that a man 
loses his life in this exercise :^ at least, of late, I have 
heard of no such occurrence taking place. — ^In Lower 
Egypt, a geree^d only half the length of those above* 
described, or little more, is used in playing this game. 

Other exercises, which are less frequently performed, 
and only at festivals, for the amusement of the specta- 
t(HS, will be described in subsequent pages. 
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Chapter V. 
Music. 

The Egyptians in general are excessively fond of music; 
and yet they regard the study of this fascinating art 
(like dancing) as unworthy to employ any portion of 
the time of a man of sense; and as exercising too 
powerful an effect upon the passions, and leading :a 
man into gaiety and dissipation and vice. Hence It 
was condemned by the Prophet : but it is used, not* 
withstanding, even in religious ceremonies ; especially 
by the durwee'shes. The Egyptians have very few 
books on music ; and these are not understood by their 
modem musicians. The natural liking of the Egyptians 
for music is shown by their habit of regulating iheir 
motions, and relieving the dulness of their occupations, 
in various labours, by songs or chants. Thus do the 
boatmen, in rowing, &c. ; the peasants in raising water ; 
the porters in carrying heavy weights with poles; men, 
boys, and girls, in assisting builders, by bringing bricks, 
stones, and miortar, and removing rubbish : so also, the 
sawyers* reapers, and many other labourers. Though 
the music of the Egyptians is of a style very difficult 
for foreigners to acquire or imitate, the children very 
easily and early attain it. The practice of chanting the 
Ckoor-a'n, which is taught in all their schools, contri- 
butes to increase their natural fondness for music. ^ 
How science was cherished by the Arabs when aU 
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the nations of Europe were involved in the grossest 
Ignorance, and how much the former profited by the 
works of ancient Greek writers, is well known. It ap- 
pears that they formed the system of music which has 
prevailed among them for many centuries partly from 
Greek, and partly from Persian and Indian treatises. 
From the Greek language are derived the most general 
Arabic term for music, namely, mocfieefcka^ and the 
names of some of the Arab musical instruments ; but 
most of the technical terms used by the Arab musicians 
are borrowed from the Persian and Indian languages. 
There is a striking degree of similarity between many 
of the airs which I have heard in Egypt and some of 
the popular melodies of Spain ; and it is not surprising 
that this is the case; for miisic was much cultivated 
among the Arabs of Spain; and the library of the 
Escurial contains many Arabic treatises on this art. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the Arab system 
of music is the division of tones into thirds. Hence I 
have heard Egyptian musicians urge against the Euro- 
pean systems of music that they are deficient in the 
number of sounds. These small and delicate grada- 
tions of sound give a peculiar softness to the perform- 
ances of the Arab musicians, which are generally of a 
plaintive character: but they are difficult to discrimi- 
nate with exactness, and are therefore seldom observed 
in the vocal and instrumental music of those persons 
who have not made a regular study of the art Most , 
of the popular airs of the Egyptians, though of a similar 
character, in most respects, to the music of their pro- 
fessional performers, are very simple; consisting of 
only a few notes which serve for every one or two lines 
of a song, and which are therefore repeated many 
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times. I must confess that I generally take great 
delight in the more refined kind of music which I occa- 
sionally hear in Egypt; and the more I become 
habituated to the style, the more I am pleased with it ; 
though, at the same time, I must state that I have not 
met with many Europeans who enjoy it in the same 
degree as myself. The natives of Egypt are generally 
enraptured with the performances of their vocal and in- 
strumental musicians: they applaud with frequent ex- 
damations of " Al'laTi * !" and " God approve thee l" 
'* God preserve thy voice !" and similar expressions. 

The male professional musicians are called Alaltes!'- 
yeh ; in the singular, Aldiet^ which properly signifies 
*^ a player upon an instrument;" but they are generally 
both instrumental and vocal performers. They are peo- 
ple of very dissolute habits; and are regarded as 
scarcely less disreputable characters than the public 
dancers. They are, however, hired at most grand en- 
tertainments, to amuse the company; and on these 
occasions they are usually supplied with brandy, or other 
spirituous liquors, which they sometimes drink until 
they can neither sing nor strike a chord. The sum com- 
monly paid to each of them for one night's performance 
is equal to about two or three shillings ; but they oflen 
receive considerably more. The guests generally con- 
tribute the sum. 

There are also female professional singers. These 
are called *AwaUim; in the singular, ^A'Umehy or 
^jflimeh ; an appellation literally signifying '' a learned 
female.^ The 'Awa'lim are oflen hired on the occasion 
of a f^te in the hharee'm of a person of wealth. There 

* Often, in such cases, pronounced in an unusually broad 
manner, and the last syllable drawled out, thus *^ Ui'iau'h i " 
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is generally a small, elevated apartment, called a 
toockey'sehy adjoining the principal saloon of the 
hharee'm, from which it is separated only by a screen 
of wooden lattice-work ; or there is some other conve- 
nient place in which the female singers may be con- 
cealed from the sight of the master of the house, should 
be be present wi^ his women. But when there is a 
party of male guests, they generally sit in the court, op 
in a lower apartment, to hear the songs of the 'Awalim, 
who, in this case, usually sit at a window of the 
hharee'm^, concealed by the lattice-work. Some of them 
are also instrumental performers, I have heard the 
most celebrated 'Awalim in Cairo, and have been more 
charmed with their songs than with the best perform- 
ances of the A'la'tee'yeh, and more so, I think I may 
truly add, than with any other music that I have ever 
enjoyed. They are often very highly paid. I have 
known instances of sums equal to more than fifty- 
guineas being collected for a single 'ATmeh from the 
guests at an entertainment in the house of a merchant, 
where none of the contributors were persons of much 
Wealth. So powerful is the effect of the singing of a very 
accomplished 'ATmeh, that her audience, in the height 
of their excitement, often lavish, upon her, sums which 
they can illafibrd to lose. T^ere are, among the 
'Awalim in Cairo, a few who are not altogether un*- 
worthy of thie appellation of "teamed females;" having 
some literary accomplishments. There are also xnsjrf 
of an inferior class who sometimes dance in the 
Miiaree'm : hence, travellers have often misapplied the 
ikame of ^atee,**^ meaning^ '"'aTmeh,** ta the common' 
(^qocing-girla^ of whom an account will bet giv^i in 
another- chapter of tins work* 
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The Egyptians have a great variety of musical in- 
stnunents. Those which are generally used at private 
concerts are the kemen'geh^ cJca'noo'n^ *oo'dy and na'y. 

The kemen'geh is a kind of viol. Its name, which is 
Persian, and more properly written kerrwfngeh^ signifies 
** a bow-instrument." This instrument, and all the 
others of which I insert engravings, I have drawn with 
the camera-hidda. The total length of the kemen'geh 
which is here represented, is thirty-eight inches. The 
sounding-body* is a cocoa-nut, of which about a fourth 
part has been cut off. It is pierced with many small 
holes. Over the front of it is strained a piece of the 
skin of a fish called hayald ; and upon this rests the 
bridge f. The neck J is of ebony inlaid with ivory ; 
and of a cylindrical form. At the bottom of it is a 
piece of ivory; and the head§, in which the pegs are 
inserted, is also of ivory. The pegs || are of beech ; 
and their heads, of ivory. The foot ^ is of iron : it 
passes through the sounding-body, and is inserted into 
the neck, to the depth of four or five inches. Each of 
the two chords consists of about sixty horse-hairs : at 
the lower end, they are attached to an iron ring, just 
below the sounding-body : towards the other extremity, 
each is lengthened with a piece of lamb's gut **, by 
which it is attached to its peg. Over the chords, a little 
below their junction with the gut-strings, a double band 
of leather tt is tied, passing round the neck of the in- 
strument. The bow JJ is thirty-four inches and a half 
in length. Its form is shown by the engraving. The 

* Called hhock'dkah, t G*«ea'/. 

I Called ti^'ed, ot « arm." j Khusfneh, 

II Meld wee ; singular, me/'u/a. % Seekh. 
♦* Wetter, ff ^»*«''- tX ^*«'»- 
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Kemen'geh. 
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stick is generally of ash,. The horse-hairs, passed 
through a hole at the head of the bow-stick and secured 
by a knot, and atlached at the other end lo an iron 
ring, are lightened or slackened by a band of leather 
which passes through the ring just meiilioned and 
through another ring at the foot of ihe bow. — I insert 
a sketch of a performer on the kemea'geh, to show the 
manner in which he holds the instrument and the bow. 
In pasung the bow from one chord to the other, be 
turns Ihe kemen'geh about sixty degrees round. The 
sketch here introduced, and those of the performers on 
the cka'noo'n, 'oo'il, ami na'y, are from drawings which 
I have made with the camcra-lncida, and, cirepting Ihe 
last, from very expert miisicians. Tugether, they re- 




A PciAnmn m tbs Ktnm'gitL 



' No. 1 is Ihe kt^y : 2, the ring, or thimtile i 3, the pi 
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present an ordinary Egyptian band, such as is gene* 
ndlj seen at a private entertainment. The performer 
on the kemen^geh usually siU on the right hand of him 
who performs on the cka^noo'n, or opposite (that is, 
facing) the latter, on the left hand of whom sits the 
peiibrmer on the 'oo'd ; and next to this last is the per- 
former on the na^y. Sometimes there are other musi* 
dmna, whose instruments will be mentioned hereafter ; 
and often, two singers. 

^ The ckalnoo^n is a kind of dulcimer. Its name is 
from the Ghreek fcavciiv, or from the same origin; and 
has the same signification; that is, "rule," *Maw,*' 
"custom." The instrument from which the engraving 
here given was taken is, perhaps, an inch or two longer 
than some others which I have seen. Its greatest 
length is thirty-nine inches and three quarters ; and its 
breadth, sixteen inches : its . depth is two inches and 
onelenth. The cka'noo'n is sometimes made entirely 
of walnut-wood *, with the exception of some orna- 
mental parts. In the instrument which I have drawn, 
the face t and the back J are of a fine kind of deal : 
the sides § are of beech. The piece in which the pegs 
are inserted || is of beech ; and so also is the ridge ^ 
along its interior edge, through which the chords are 
passed. The pegs ** are of poplar- wood. The bridge ff 
is of fine deal. In the central part of the face of the 
instrument is a circular piece of wood %X of a reddish 
colour, pierced with holes; and towards the acute 

* GJz, t ^sk'sk, for toegh. I Dahr. 

§ Called MoV, or « wall." || Mi^tar'ah, 

«|[ Called inff or " nose." ** Mela! wet, 

ft Termed /«ir'a«, or "mare." 
XX Called shem'ieh, or "a sun." 

E 2 
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angle of the face is another piece of similar wood, like- 
wise pierced with holes. In that part of the lace upon 
which the bricige rests are five oblong apertures, cor- 
responding with the five feet of the bridge. A piece of 
fishes* skin*, nine inches wide, is glued over this part; 
and the five feet of the bridge rest upon those parts of 
the skin which cover tlie five apertures above men- 
tioned ; slightly depressing the skin. The chords are 
of lamb's gutf . There are three chords to each note ; 
and, altogether, twenty- four treble chords. The 
bhortest side of the instrument I is veneered with wal- 
nut-wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The instru- 




* Called niei'mth, 

t They ftte called aalJr i b tlifl tbgolar, rtt'ti 

I TflDDcd Iha ckiVlth. 
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ment is played with two plectra*; one plectrum upon 
the fore-finger of each hand. Each plectrum is a 
small, thia piece of bufia1oe*s horn ; and is placed 
between the finger and a ring, or thimble fi formed of 
a flat piece of brass or silver, in the manner represented 
in the sketch. — The instrument is placed on the knees 
of the performer; as shown by the engraving here 
inserted. Under the hands of a skilful player, the 
cka'noo'n pleases me more than any other Egyptian 
instrument without an accompaniment; and to a band 
it is an important accession. 

The ^o(/d is a species of guitar, which is played with 
a plectrum. Its name (the original signification of 
which is " wood "), with the article el prefixed to it, is the 
source whence are derived the terms liuto in Italian, 
luth in French, lute in English, &c. The length of 
the 'oo'd represented by the engraving here inserted, 
measuring firom the button, or angle of the neck, is 
twenty-five inches and a half. The body of it is com- 
posed of fine deal, with edges, &c., of ebony : the neck, 
of ebony, faced with box and an ebony edge. On the 
face of the body of the instrument, in which are one 
large and two small shem'sehs % of ebony, is glued a 
piece of fishes' skin §, under that part of the chords to 
which the plectrum is applied, to prevent the wood from 
being worn away by the plectrum. The instrument 
has seven double strings ||; two to each note. They 
are of lamb's gut. The order of these double chords is 
singular : the double chord of the lowest note is that 
which corresponds to the chord of the highest note in 

* Each plectrum is called ree'sheh, f Kithtiwa'n. 

X S^e a note to the descriptioa of the cka'noo'n. 
i RuchfmtK II Owta'r. 
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our guitara, &c.: next in die scale above thia ia the fifih 
(that is, collating the former as the first): then the 
seventh, second, fourth, siith, and third. The plec- 
trum* is a slip of a vulture's feather. The manner in 
which it and the 'oo'd itself are held by the performer 
is shovn by the accompanying sketch. 




A PnToniHiI on lh« 'Oo'd. 

Ibx na'y, which is the fourth and last of the instm- 
menta which I have mentioned as most commonly used 
at private concerts, is a kind of flute. There are several 
kiuds of na'y, difiering from each other in dimensions, 
but in little else. The most common is that here re- 
presented. It has been called the durwee'she'a flute; 
because oflen used at the sikrs of durwee'shea, to 
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Na'y. 

accompany the tongs of the moon' skids. It is a simple 
reed, about eighteen inches in length, seven-eighths of 
an inch in diameter at the upper extremity, and three 
quarters of an inch at the lower. It is pierced with six 
holes in front, and generally with another hole at the 
back. The sketch which I insert of a performer pn the 
na'y shows the most usual manner in which this instru- 
ment is held : but sometimes the left hand is upper- 
most, and the instrument slanted towards the right arm 
of the performer, instead of the left. The sounds are 
produced by blowing, through a very small aperture of 
the lips, against the edge of the orifice of the tube, and 
directing the wind chiefly within the tube. By blowing 
with more or less force, sounds are produced an octave 
higher or lower. In the hands of a good performer, the 
na'y yields fine, mellow tones; but it requires much 
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practice to sound it well. A na'y is sometimes m^e of 
a portion of a gun-barrel. 

Another instrument often used at private concerts ia 
a small tambourine, called r'lcf^ck, similar lo one of 
which an engraving will be found in this chapter) page 
77, but rather smaller. 

A kind of mandoline, called tamboo'r, is also used at 
concerts in Egypt ; but mostly by Greeks and other 
foreigners. These musicians likewise use a dulcimer, 
called ninletfr, which resembles the cka'noo'n, excepting 
that it has two sides oblique, instead of one (tlic two 
opposite sides equally inclining together), has double 
chords of wire, instead of treble chords of lamb's gut, 
and is beaten with two sticks instead of the little plectra. 

A curious kind of viol, called raha'b, is much used 



fi 
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Raba^ eah Sha"er, 
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by poor singers, as an accompaniment to the vcice. 
There are two kinds of viol which bear this name ; the 
rmbofb d-moogkut^nee (or eingers' viol) and the raha^b 
edi'^ud'er (or poet's viol) ; which differ frooi eadi other 
only in this, that the former has two chords, and the 
latter but one. The latter is that of which I give an 
engraving. It is thirty-two inches in length. The body 
of it is a frame of wood, of which the front is covered 
with parchment, and the back uncovered. The foot is 
of iron: the chord, of horse- hairs, like those of the 
kemen'geh. The bow, which is twenty-eight inches 
long, is similar to that of the kemen'geh. This instru- 
ment is always used by the jmblic reciters of the romance 
of Ab'oo Zeyd, in chanting the poetry. The reciter of 
this romance is called Sha"er (-or poet) ; and hence the 
instrument is called ** the poet's viol," and " the Ab'oo- 
Zefdee vioL" The Sha"er himself uses this instrument ; 
and another performer on the raba'b generally accom- 
panies him. 

. The instruments used in wedding-processions, and the 
processions of durwee^shes, &c., are chiefly a hautboy, 
called zemr^ and several kinds of drums, of which the 
most common kinds are the tub'l hel'edee (or country 
drum, that is, Egyptian drum), and the tuVl Sha'mee 
(or Syrian drum). Tlie former is of a similar kind to 
our common military drum ; but not so deep. It Is 
hung obliquely. The latter is a kind of kettle-drum, of 
tinned copper, with a parchment face. It is generally 
about sixteen inches in diameter, and not more than four 
in depth in the centre ; and is beaten with two slender 
stu^ks. The performer suspends it to his neck, by a string 
attached to two rings fixed to the edge of the instrument i 
I have represented these drums in the sketch of a bridal- 
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procession, and in the engraving opposite page 61 in 
the former volume of this work. 

A pair of large kettle-drums, called nuchla'ckeffr (in 
the singular, ?iflc//cWra^), are generally seen in most of 
the great religious processions connected with the pil* 
grimage, &c„ in Cairo. They are both of copper, and 
similar in form ; each about two thirds of a sphere ; but 
are of unequal dimensions : the flat surface, or face, of 
the larger is about two feet, or more, in diameter; and 
that of the latter, nearly a foot and a half. They are 
placed upon a camel, attached to the fore part of the 
saddle, upon which the person who beats them rides. 
The larger is placed on the right. 

Durwee'shes, in religious processions, &c., and in 
begging, oflen make use of a little tubl, or kettle-drum, 
called ha! 2 ; six or seven inches in diameter ; which is 
held in the left hand, by a little projection in the centre 
of the back; and beaten by the right hand, with a short 
leather strap, or a stick. TJiey also use cymbals, which 
are called kalsy on similar occasions. The ba'z is used 
by the Moosahh'hhir, to attract attention to his cry in 
the nights of Rum'ada'n. Castanets of brass, called 
sa'ga'ty are used by the public female and male dancers. 
Each dancer has two pairs of these instruments. They 
are attached, each by a loop of string, to the thumb and 
second finger; and have a more pleasing sound than 
castanets of wood or ivory. 

There are two instruments which are generally found 
in the hharee'm of a person of moderate wealth, and 
which the women often use for their diversion. One of 
these is a tambourine, called teV, of which I insert an 
engraving. It is eleven inches in diameter. The hoop is 
overlaid with mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and white 
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Su'lja'lCD.Tu'rCS). 



ibooklieti (3). 



bone, or ivory, both without and within; and has (en ' 
double circular plates of brasa attached to it ; eacli two 
pairs having a wire passing through their centres. The 
ta'r is held by the left or right hand, and lieaten with the 
fingersof that hand, and by the other hand. The fingers 
ofthe hand nhich holds the iustrument, striking only near 
the hoop, produce higher sounds than the oiher hand, 
which strikes in the centre. — A lambourine of a larger 
and more simple kind than that here described, without 
the tnetal plates, is oflen used by the lower orders. — The 
other instrument alluded to in the commencement of 
this paragraph is a kind of drum, called dar'ahooUkeh, 
The best kind is mude of wood, covered with mother-of< 
pear! and tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is 
here represented with the ta'r. It is fifteen inches in 
length ; covered with a piece of fishes' skin at the larger 
extremity, and open at the smaller. It ia placed under 
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the left arm; generally suspended by a string that 
passes over the left slicmlder ; and is beaten with both 
hands. like the ta'r. It yields different sounds when 
beaten near ISob edge and in the middle. A more com- 
mon Idnd of dar'abook'kdi is made of earth, and differs 
a little In form from that Just described. Au engraving 
of it IB liere given. 

The Ixiatxnen of the Nile very often use an earthen 
dar'abook^fih ; but of a larger size than that used in 
hharee'ms : generally from a foot and a half to two 
feet in length. This is also used by some low -story- 
tellers, and others. The boatmen employ, as an ac- 
companiment to their earthen dnim^ a double reed 
pipe, called zoommcfrah *. There is allso another kind 
of double reed ppe, called argho</l ; of which one of 
the reeds is much longer than the other, and serves as 
a drone, or continuous base f. This, likewise, is used by 
boatmen ; and sometimes it is employed, instead of the 
na^y, at zikrs. Both of these reed pipes produce harsh 
sounds; and those of the latter much resemble the 
sounds of the bag-pipe. A rude kind of bag-pipe 
{zoomma'rah hi-Bofan) is sometimes, liut rarely, seen in 
Egypt: its bag is a small goat's- skin. 

I shall BOW close this chapter with a few specimens 
of Egyptian music; chiefly, popular songs. These I 
note in accordance with the manner in which they are 
commonly sung; without any of the embellishments 
which are added to them by the A'la'tee'yeh. — Distinct 
enunciation, and a quavering voice, are characteristics of 
the Egyptian mode of singing. 

* The mouth-piece, A B, of the zoomma'rah is moveable. 

f The arghoo'l has three moveable pieces to lengthen the longer 
tube, A B, B O, and € D ; and is sometimes used with only one or 
twe of these; and sometimes with none of them. 
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Doo's ya' lei - lee Doo's ya' le • 1 - lee. 




Doo's ya' lei - lee Doo's ya' le 



1 - 




S^ 



lee. 'Esh'cke mahhboo'bee fe - te - nnee. 



Doo's * ya' iei'/ee» Doo's yaf lePlee (three times). 
'Esh'ck't t moMiboo'bee feten'nee* 

Tread J ! O my joy § ! Tread ! my joy ! (three times). 
Ardent desire of my beloved hath involved me in trouble. 

* Here^ in accordance with a rule observed in most modern 
Arab songs, the masculine gender is applied to the beloved object^ 
who is, nevertheless, a female, as will be seen in several subse- 
quent verses. In translation, I therefore substitute the feminine 
gender in every case where our language distinguishes gender. — 
I write the Arabic words as they are generally pronounced in 
Cairo, excepting in the case of one letter, which I represent by 
ck, to express the sound which persons of education give to it 
instead of the more usual hiatus. 

f The Arabs find it impossible to utter three consonants together 
without a pause between the second and third : hence the intro- 
duction of the short vowel which terminates this word : it is a 
single letter that is represented by sh : so also, by cki 

X Or pace, or strut. 

$ Yaf lei' lee f which is thus translated, is a common ejaculation 
indicative of joy, synonymous with ya' far'hhatee. It is difficult 
to render this and other cant terms. 
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(The preceding lines are repeated after each of the 
following stanzas; sometimes as a chorus). 



Mcf^ kooTioo men nefmet 'oyoo'mooh 
Yakk'sib el'WskicA yena'm f . 
Ha^/a^k ana moogk'ram stAa'bch, 
Lem ^a/a-i''a'shick mela'nu 

LiCt not every one whose eyes sleep 
Imagine that the lover sleepeth. 
By Allah ! I am inflamed with intense love. 
The lover is not obuoauous to blame. 

Ftt' She^kkel-'At'ab: Ya' Sey'yid: 
Tegma'amet ^a-i-AhU'/i * letf'Uh, 
fVe-H § ga'nee hkabet'lK ckal'bee 
ha^-omtl ho^' j] Kathmre'r douile^^Uh, 

Sheykh of the Arabs ! O Sey'yid ^ ! 
Unite me to the true love one night ! 

And if the beloved of my heart come to me 

1 will make the Kashinee'r shawl her cauopy. 

Ka^fnil el-owta'f fetcn'nee 
Jfa-/'oyoo^n e»-9oo^d rcanoo^nee, 
3/m hawa^hoom tirt aghttn^nee ** 
Wa-l-kawa zow'wad goonoo'nce. 

The perfect in form hath involvetl me iu trouble, 
And the black eyes have o'erthrown me. 
From love of them I began to sing. 
And the air f f increased my madness. 

* This line and the first of the next stanza require an additional 
note, which is the same as the last note of these lines, to be added 
at the commencement. 

t This and some other lines require that the note which should 
be the last if they were of more correct measure be transferred to 
the commencement uf the next line. 

X Yot^al'a-l.khWiu §ForM-a.i/i. j) Yvt la-a'amtl luoh el. 

^ The famous saint £s-sey'yid Ahh'mad £l-Bed'awee, who is 
buried at Tun'ta, in the Delta. 

*♦ For ooghun'nte, f f That is, the air of the so.ig. 
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Qem'a^oom * gem'^ al-^awafxii 
*Jai hkciitt'hee yenuuCoo'nee. 
Wd'Ualh ana mal afoo't hxwdhoom 
Bi-8-9ooyoQff low ckulta^oo^net. 

The crew of reproachers leagued together 

To debar me from my beloved. 

By Allah ! I will not relinquish the love of them f , 

Though they should cut me in pieces with swords. 

Ckoont! hi-ni ya' kJaVft nea'kar 
Tahh'ta dill el-ya^nmee^neh : 
Neck'toofel-kho'kh min ^aJPa omnfmooh 
IVa-l'^awa'zU ghclfihefni* 

Up with us ! O tnie love ! Let us intoxicate ourselves \ 
Under the shade of the jasmine : 
We will pluck the peach from its mother [tree] 
While the reproachers are unconscious. 

Ya^ henclt goo^wa-l-medee'neh 
^An'dakoom ath'ya temee^neh: 
Tel'bigoo-ahrtha'iehh bi-loo^lee 
IVarl-ckUa'deh ^a^tieh'di § zet'neh. 

O ye damsels in the city || I 

Ye have things of value : 

Ye wear the sha'tehh^ with jiearls, 

And the ckila'deh**, an ornament over the bobom. 



* For gem'c^oo, \ Namely^ the black eyes. 

X The iotoKication here meant is that of love ; as is generafly 
tiw case when this expression is used in Arab tongs. 

§ Yoi^afa^n-neMdu 

II Cairo. 

% An ornament described in the Appendix, resembling a neck- 
lace of pearls, &c.> attached on each aide «f the head-dress. 

** A kind of iong neddace, reaching to the girdle. 
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Yal henelt Itkemderee^yeh 

Tefbisoo-i'Kadaneefr bi-tetiee 
We-wktite/larif tookkaree'yeh. 

O ye damsels of Alexandria ! 
Your walk over the furnituief is allaring : 
Ye wear the Kashmee^r shawl, with lama, 
And your lips are sweet as sugaz; 

Yaf miia'hh khaffoo mm Aflah 
WaT^hkamoo'l'W thick li-fiah. 
Hhob^bookoom mektoo'b miu API As 
Ckud'daroo l-l-Mou/la ^tdei'ya, 

O ye beauties ! fear God^ 

And have mercy on the lover fur the sake of God. 

The love of you is ordained by God: 

The Lord hath decreed it against me. 

No. 2. 
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bool> ma' 



»-»' 



a'd 



wi - 1 - fee. ■ 



• For 'aVori'fur'ahi. 

f The furniture consists of carpets, &c^ spread upon the floor. 

\ For cku<Pdarooh» 
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Ya-boo-l-gel'/ee. Yorhvhl-gtVfet, 
Ru'hh el-mahfiboo'b : ma' Wd wiiyee*. 

thou in the long-sleeved yel'ek ! O thou iu the long-sleeved 

yel'ek! 
The beloved is gone : my companion has not returned. 



JRc^hh el-mirta!l wc'lem gaUhee f ; 
fVa-eyn el'khob'b bi-tera'sheeX* 
Ya-boo-l-gaUif. Yar-boo-l-gel'fee, 
Ya! reyCn't nuMuhebekna'shee, 
Ya^oo-l-geiyee, &c. 

The messenger went, and has not returned : 

And the eye of love is glancing, 

thou with the side-lock §! O thou in the long-'sleeved 

yel'ek I 
Would that we had not been iasnart^d ! 
thou in the long.sleeved yel'ek ! &c. 



JVe4eg ya' '«y» thebektee'ne 
We'hi4-alhha'z garahhtee'ne, 
Yd-bo<hl-ga'Hf» Ya-hoa-i-gePfee, 
Bi'Ua'hi fick'ck we-shfee'ne, 
Ya-boihl^tVfses &c 

And why^ O eye \ hast thou insnared us ? 

And with glances wounded us ? 

O thou with tlie side-lock ! O thou in the long-slcevcd yel ek \ 

By Al'Jah ! have compassion, and heal us. 

O thou in the long*sleeved yelVk ! &c. 



• Vulgo, for %1'fee. 
f Lem ga'thee is for Um yeg'ee, 
X For toora'shee, 

§ The lock of hair which hangs over the temple, commonly 
called mucksoo't. 
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AsckumUenee ya' hhabeebee : 

fVe-ma' ckui'dee Wia iib'bak, 

*j9afk ya'bed'retzrhham'nee: 

Fa-in'na ckathee yehheb'bak, 

Ya'boo^-wur^tlee. Ya-boo-i-wuffdee, 

Hhabeebe ckcU'bee khaliee'k * an' dee. 
Thou hast made me ill, O my beloved ! 
And my desire is for nothing but thy medicine. 
Perhaps, O full moon ! thou wilt have mercy upon me : 
For verily my heart loveth thee. 

thou in the rose-coloured dress ! O thou in the rose-coloured 

dress \ 
Beloved of my heart ! remain with me. 

De-i-hhoh'be ga'nee yei'ma'yel ♦ •• 
1Ve-90ok're' hha'itt goofoo'nooh, 
Meddey't ee'dee^ a'kho9d eUka't: 
Sekir't ana min ^oyoo'nooh, 
Ya-boo-l-wur^dee, &c. 

The beloved came to me with a vacillating gait ; 
And her eye-lids were the cause of my intoxication. 

1 extended my hand to take the cup ; 
And was intoxicated by her eyes. 

O thou in the rose-coloured dress ! &c. 

No. 3. 




ir'^n^ 



Ma' murr we - sacka' * nee hha - bee'bee 




?==F 



sook'-kar. 






Noosf el - lii - ya' • lee 



* YoT yetamafya/. 



t YotytdUe. 
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'a - 1 • moo • da' - meh nes' - kar. 

Ma! murr we-sacka^nee hhabef^bee sook'kar* 
Noosf el4dya' lee *a4-mooda'meh * nes' kar, 
Ned'ren 'aieifya we-n\ cUa mahhhoo'bee 
Ld'OmelX 'ama'yii^ md ^amelha'sh *Anltat, 

My love passed not, but gave me slierbet of sugar to drink. 

For half the nights we will intoxicate ourselves with wine. 

I vow that, if my beloved come, 

I will do deeds that 'An'tar did not. 

Ya! bin'tk' meVesik df^b we-bent |] eedetfkee ^ 
Wa-khalf ** ^cUejfkee min sawaJd ^eyney'kee, 
Ckua'dee ana as' kar wa-boo'* ff khuddey'kee 
Wc^'amelXX *ama'yii ma' 'ameiha^sh * An' tar, 

damsel ! thy silk shirt is worn out, and thine arms have btcome 

visible. 

And I fear for tiiee, on account of the blackness of thine eyes* 

1 desire to intoxicate myself, and kiss thy cheeks. 
And do deeds that 'An'tar did not. 

Fa'iteh ^alei'ya ma'liya-l-argee'leh : 

We-mei'yet §§ el-ma' -wur' dc fi-l-ar gee' leh, 

Ata-bi-l-boonei'yeh ^a'^ndla'Ka hhee'leh, 

Meta leckool''lee ia'a'l ya' ged'd netfkar. 
She is passing by me, and filling the argee'leh |{|{ ; 
And there is rose-water in the argee'leh. 
It seems to me the little lass is framing to herself some artifice. 
When will she say to me, " O youth I come, and let us intoxicate 
ourselves"? 

* For ^aPa-l-moodafmeh, + For wa-in, % For laa'ameL 

5 For ^amatil, \\ Bent is a vulgar contraction of ba'net, 

^ Dual of ee^dy vulg. for yed; meaning arm as well as hand, 
** For wa-akha'f, |f For wa-aboc't. 

XX For wa-a'amel, §§ A vulgar diminutive of iwo', " water." 
More cbmmonly called na^rgeefleh : the Peraian pipe. ■ 
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Too' I eUdya'lee lem yer^ekut'a* * noo'hhee f 
*Jla ghaza'l moo f rid va-kh'ad I roo'hhee. 
Ned'ren 'alei'ya wwi a/a mahhboo'bee 
Laf-amei *ama'yii ma' ^amelAa'sh ^ An' tar. 

Eveiy night long my moaning ceaseth not 

For a solitary gazelle that hath taken away my soul. 

I vow that, if my beloved come, 

I will do deeds that *An'tar did not. 

Ya' dem'd *etf'nee 'a-i-khoodey'd § men hhaPfak : 
Ckai-ieebi'Zee'dakW sho'ck 'a/a bo'a'di% khil'lak, 
Ir'hham mootei'yam ya' gemee'l miuhghool' -bak. 
Ta'ama *oyoo^n el'iee ** ma' yehheb'bak yas'mar ff , 

tear of my eye ! who drew thee fbrth over the cheek ? 

It saith, ^* Thy desire increaseth on account of thy true-love's 

absence.** 
Have mercy upon one enslaved, O beautiful ! and' intent upon 

thee: 
Blinded be the eyes of him who loves thee not, O dark-corn 

plexionedl 

A^mar voa-hha'wi^'Wurdetey'm^l-bee'du 
Hhob'bee takhai' Ivck fee mya'ti^'ee'du 
Ned'ren *aiei'ya we^ aialnee sendee 
Lai'OmeVamalyU mo! ^amelhafsk *Anfiar, 

Dark-complexioned, and with two white roses |{ I 

My love hath perfumed herself on the nights of the festival* 

1 vow that, if my mistress come to me, 
I will do deeds that 'An'tar did not. 

* For yen'ckut!'c\ t For nt/hhee. 

X For wa-akh'ad. 5 For 'aforl-khoodet/d. 

Ij For bi-yezee'dak. % For b^a'di. 

** For ePlez'ee, tt For ya' aJmar. 

\X The dark-complexioned girl has two whiit roses on her 
cheeks, instead of red.- 
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No. 4. 



f^r+ttmi^ 




A' - shick ra • a mooV-te -Ice • • 




cka • 



1 . loo • • 



£u' ta 




*jf thick ra-a mooh'tePee: ckaP-looh erlta ra'yehh * feyn, 

Wuck'uf ckar^a ckUtatooh: hehfyoomf sawa-l-itnet/n, 

Rclhham U<kddi4Jui%ta4Mne^n sawa yesh'koom. 

Bekfyoo-i'teyteh wa-ckJloo hhob^bena ralhhftyn, 

El-leyl, El'leyl, Ya' hMw el-aya^dee. Hhclwi-l-hho'hh en-naUee, 

En'toom mm eyn vja-Wna min eyn lem'ma shcbektw/ne, 

A lover saw another afflicted [in like manner] : he said to him, 

« Whither art thoa going ?'» 
He stopped, and told his story : they hoth wept together. 
They went to the ckaMee of love, both together to complain* 
The three wept, and said, « Whither is our love gone ?" * 
The night I The night ! O thou with sweet hands ! Gatherer { 

of the dewy peach I 
Whence were ye, and whence were we, when ye insnared uh ? 



• Form'-cAA. t Yot bek'ow. 

I Or, thou who hast*. 
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'^shicJk yedtoof H-i'hhamafm haft Itegenclhhak y(/m, 
Cka'l elr^amafm anirak baftil : ckoottoo gheyr el-yo'm : 
BMia atee^r fi4-g<f wtHufzoor wegh eUmahhhoo'b: 
Afkhood uidafd *a'm wa^ga* gaf hhamJmftt go'tu 
Ei'iegL Ei-iegi, &c 

A lover says to the dove, *' Lend me your wings for a day.*' 
The dove replied, '* Thy affair is vain :" I said, '< Some other day : 
Hiat I may soar through the sky, and see the face of the beloved : 
I shall obtain love enough for a year^ and will return, O dove, in 

a day." 
The night ! The night ! &c. 



THE CALL TO PRAYER. 

The call to prayer, repeated from the ma'd'nelis (or 
men'a'ret's) of the mosques, I have already mentioned*. 
I have often heard this call, in Cairo, chanted in the 
following manner ; and in a style more or less similar, it 
is chanted by most of the moo-ed'dins of this city. 




Al - la'-hoo ak'- bar. 



AU 




IsJ • hoo ak' • bar. 



Al - la'-hoo ak'- 



* In the chapter on religion and lawf, in the former volume. 
VOL. II, F 
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bar. 



Al - la' 





hoo aV - bar. 



R: 



^ Q y 



Ash-hadoo an la' i - W - ha il-la-1 




la'- ha il-la-1 - la' 




-^ 




Asb-hadoo 




anC - na Mo • hham'm* - dar la - too'leo - 1 • 
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/-^ 




Ash - hadoo an' - na Mo-hham'ma - 




dar ra-soo'loo-l - \sJ 




o 



^^f^ 



:^ 




1t^ 



Hhei'ya 'ala - s - sa - la'h. 



+ 



e 




Hhei'ya 'aia - a - sa - la' - 



i5t=S 




Hhei^ya 'ala - I - fe - la^. Hhei'ya 'ala - 1 • fe • 




f2 
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Al • • la' - hoo ak' - 




La' i . la'-ha i - l-la-l - la'h. 



THE CBTANTING OF THE CKOOR-A'N. 

The following is inserted with the view of conveying 
some notion of the mode in which the Ckoor-a'n is com- 
monly chanted in Egypt. The portion here selected is 
ihat which is most frequently repeated; namely the 
FafVhhah^ or first chapter. 

Moderato. 




Bi-gmi-l -la'4ii- r • rahh-ma'ni - r - ra - 




hhee'm. 



hham'doo li • 1 • W - hi 
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rub - bi • I - 'a' - la - mee'-na - r - rahh - 



se^^^ 




ma'ni - r •rah-hee'-mi ma' - U-ki yowmi-d • 




.£2 






deen. 



Ke • ya' - ka na'a • boo*doo wa- 





S3 



<>! ^ » ^# 



1?^ 



ee-ya' - ka nesta - 'ee'n. Ih'di - na-s-sira'ta - 1- 




moos - ta-ckee' • ma si - ra'ta - 1 • le -zee'-na an- 




^ ^ 




'am'- ta 'a-lei'-him ghei'ri-l-mughdoo'-bi 'a- 




+ 



f-J- 



m 



JCX 



X 



sS 



X 



f~ 'C^r^ ■- 



lei' - him wa-la-d - da' - • llee'n* A'-meen« 



«J4 



Chapter VI, 

Public Dancehs. 

Egypt has long been celebrated for its public dancing- 
girls ; the most famous of whom are of a distinct 
tribe, called GhawcJzee*. A female of this tribe is 

* Since this was written^ public female dancing and prostitu- 
tion have at length been prohibited by the government, in the 
beginning of June, in the present year (1834). Women detected 
infringing this new law are to be punished with fifty stripes for 
the first offence ; and, for repeated offences, are to be also con- 
demned to hard labour for one or more years : men are obnoxious 
to the discipline of the bastinado when parties in such offences. 
But there is a simple plan for evading punishment in cases of this 
kind, which, it is said, will be adopted by many persons. A man 
may marry a venal female, legally, and divorce her the next day. 
He has only to say two or three words, and pay a small sum of 
money, which he calls her dowry. He says, ''Will you marry 
me ?" She answers, ^ Yes." ^ For how much ?" he asks. She 
names the sum ; and he gives it : she is then his lawful wife. 
The next day^ he tells her that she is divorced from him. He 
need be under little apprehension of her demanding the expenses 
of her maintenance during the period of her 'edMeh, before the 
expiration of which she cannot legally marry another man ; for 
the marriage which has just been contracted and dissolved is only 
designed as a means of avoiding punishment in case of her being 
detected with the man; and otherwise is kept secret; and the 
sum which she can demand for her maintenance during the 
above-mentioned period, is very paltry in comparison with that 
which she may obtain by taking a new husband every two or three 
days. 
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called Qhdxe^yek ; and a man, Ohdxee ; but the 
plural Ghawa'zee is generally understood as applying 
to the females. The error into which most travellen 
in Egypt have fallen, of confounding the common 
dancing-girls of this country with the 'A'l'mehe, who 
ftre female singers, has already been exposed. The 
Ghawa'see perform, unveiled, in the public streets, 
even to amuse the rabble. Their dancing has litile of 
elegance. They commence with a degree of decorum ; 
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but soon, by more animated looks, by a more rapid col- 
lision of their castanets of brass, and by increased 
energy in every motion, they exhibit a spectacle exactly 
agreeing with the descriptions which Martial * and Ju- 
venal t have given of the performances of the female 
dancers of Gades. The dress in which they generally 
thus exhibit in public is similar to tliat which is 
worn by women of the middle classes in Egypt in 
private ; that is, in the hharee'm ; consisting of a 
yel'ek, or an 'an'ter'ee, and the shintiya'n, &c., of 
handsome materials. They also wear various orna- 
ments: their eyes are bordered with the kohhl (or 
black colly rium) ; and the tips of their 6ngers, the 
palms of their hands, and their toes and other parts of 
their feet, are usually stained with the red dye of the 
hhen'na, according to the general custom of the middle 
and higher classes of Egyptian women. In general, 
they are accompanied by musicians (mostly of the 
same tribe) whose instruments are the kemen'geh, or 
the rabal), and the ta'r; or the dar'abook'keh and 
zoomma'rah or the zemr: the ta'r is usually in the 
hands of an old woman. 

The Ghawa'zee often perform in the court of a house, 
or in the street, before the door, on certain occasions of 
festivity in the hharee'm ; as, for instance, on the occa- 
sion of a marriage, or the birth of a child. They are 
never admitted into a respectable hharee'm; but are 
not unfrequently hired to entertain a party of men in 
the house of some rake. In this case, as might be ex- 
pected, their performances are yet more lascivious than 
those which I have already mentioned. Some of them, 
when they exhibit before a private party of men, wear 
• Lib. v., Epigr. 79. f Sat.xi.,v. 162. 
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nothing but the shintiya'n (or trowsers) and a iol) (or 
very full shirt or gown) of semitransparent, coloured 
gauze, open nearly half-way down the front. TcT extin- 
guish the least spark of modesty which they may yet 
sometimes afiect to retain, tliey are plentifully supplied 
with brandy or some other intoxicating liquor. The 
scenes which ensue cannot be described. 

I need scarcely add, that these women are the most 
abandoned of the courtesans of Egypt. Many of them 
are extremely handsome ; and most of them are richly 
dressed. Upon the whole, I think they are the finest 
women in Egypt. Many of them have slightly aqui- 
line noses : but in most respects, they resemble the rest 
of the females of this coimtry. Women, as well as. 
men, take delight in witnessing their performances; 
but many persons among the higher classes, and the 
more religious, disapprove of them. 

The Ghawa'zee being distinguished, in general, by a 
cast of countenance differing, though slightly, from the 
rest of the Egyptians, we can hardly doubt that they 
are, as themselves assert, a distinct race. Their origin^ 
however, is involved in much uncertainty. They calL 
themselves Bara^mikeh*^ or Bur^mek'ees ; and boast 
that they are descended from the famous family of that 
name who were the objects of the favour, and after- 
wards of the capricious tyranny, of Ha'roo'n Er-Rashee'd, 
and of whom we read in several of the tales of " The 
Thousand and One Nights :" but, as a friend of mine 
lately observed to me, they probably have no mor 
right to call themselves "Bara'mikeh" than because 
they resemble that family in liberality, though it is 
liberality of a different kind. In many of the tombs of 

* Commonly pronounced Bara^nCheh 

F 5 
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the ancient Egyptians, we find representations of fe- 
males dancing at private entertainments, to the sounds 
of various instruments, in a manner similar to the mo- 
dern Ghawa'zee, but even more licentious; one or 
more of these performers being generally depicted in a 
state of perfect nudity, though in the presence of men of 
high stations. This mode of dancing we find, firom the 
monuments here alluded to, most of which bear the 
names of kings, which prove their age, to have been 
common in Egypt in very remote times ; even before 
the Exodus of the Israelites. It is probable, therefore, 
that it has continued without interruption ; and perhaps 
the modern Ghawa'zee are descended from the class 
•of female dancers who amused the Egyptians in the 
limes of the early Pharaohs. From the similarity of 
the Spanish fandango to the dances of the Ghawa'zee, 
we might infer that it was introduced into Spain by 
the Arab conquerors of that country, were we not in- 
formed that the Gaditanae, or females of Gades (now 
called Cadiz), were famous for such performances in the 
times of the early Roman Emperors. However, though 
it hence appears that the licentious mode of dancing 
here described has so long been practised in Spain, it is 
not improbable that it was originally introduced into 
Gades firom the East, perhaps by the Phcenicians*. 

The Ghawa'zee mostly keep themselves distinct firom 
other classes, abstaining from marriages with any but 
persons of their own tribe ; but sometimes a Gha'zee^- 
yeh makes a vow of repentance, and marries a respect- 
able Arab ; who is not generally considered as disgraced 

* From the effect which it produced, it is probable that the 
dance performed by the daughter of Herodias was of the kind here 
described. See Matthew, xiv., 6, 7, or Mark, yi., 22, 23. 
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by suck a connexion. All of them aoe brought up for 
the venal profession ; but not ail, as dancers ; and most 
of them marry ; though they never do this until they 
have commenced their career of venality. The hus- 
band is subject to the wife : he performs for her the 
offices of a servant and procurer; and generally, if i^ 
be a dancer, he is also her musician : but a few of the 
men earn their subsistence as blacksmiths or tinkers. 
Most of the Gha'zee'yehs welcome the lowest peasant, 
if he can pay even a very trifling sum. Though some 
of them are possessed of considerable wealth, costly 
ornaments, &c, many of their customs are similar to 
those of the people whom we call " gipsies," and who 
are supposed, by some, to be of £gyptian origin. It is 
remarkable that the gipsies in Eg^pt often pretend to 
be descended from a branch of the same family to whom 
the Ghawa'zee refer their origin; but their claim is still 
less to be regarded than that of the latter, because they 
do not unanimously agree on this point. I shall have 
occasion to speak of them more particularly in the next 
chapter. The ordinary language of the Ghawa'zee 
is the same as that of the rest of the Egyptians ; but 
they sometimes make use of a number of words peculiar 
to themselves, in order to render their speech unintelli- 
gible to strangers. They are, professedly, Mohamma- 
dans; and ofien some of them accompany the Egyp- 
tian caravan of pilgrims to Mek'keh. There are many 
of them in almost every large town in Egypt, inhabit- 
ing a distinct portion of the quarter allotted to public 
women in general. Their ordinary habitations are low 
huts, or temporary sheds, or tents ; for they oflen move 
from one town to another ; but some of them settle 
themselves in large houses ; and many possess black 
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female slaves (by whose prostitution they increase their 
property), and camels, asses, cows, &c., in which they 
trade. They attend the camps, and all the great reli- 
gious and other festivals; of which they are, to many 
persons, the chief attractions. Numerous tents of 
Gha'zee'yehs are seen on these occasions. Some of 
these women add, to their other allurements, the art of 
singing; and equal the ordinary 'Awalim. Those of 
the lower class dress in the same manner as other low 
prostitutes. Some of them wear a gauze to^b, over 
another shirt, with the shintiya^n, and a crape or muslin 
tarlihah ; and in general they deck themselves with a 
profusion of ornaments, as necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
a row of gold coins over the forehead, and sometimes a 
nose-ring. All of them adorn themselves with the 
kohhl and hhen'na. There are some other dancing-girls 
and courtesans who call themselves Ghawa'zee, but who 
do not really belong to that tribe *. 

* The couiiesans of other classes abound in every town of 
Egypt; but in and about the metropolis^ these and the others 
before mentioned are particularly numerous ; some quarters being 
inhabited almost exclusively by them. These women frequently 
conduct themselves with the most audacious effrontery. Their dress 
is such as I have described as being worn by the Ghawa'zeC; or 
differs from that of respectable women in being a little more gay, 
and less disguising. Some women of the venal class in Cairo not 
only wear the booi'cko' (or face-veil), but dress, in every respect, 
like modest women; from whom they cannot be distinguished, 
excepting by those to whom they choose to discover themselves. 
Such women are found in almost every quarter of the metropolis. 
Many of them are divorced women, or widows ; and many are the 
wives of men whom business obliges to be often abroad. All the 
known prostitutes in Egypt pay a kind of income-tax (Jtr^tlek), The 
tax paid by those of the metropolis amounts to eight hundred purses 
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Many of the people of Cairo, affecting, or persuading^ 
themselves, to consider that there is nothing improper in 
the dancing of the Ghawa'zee hut the fact of its heing 
performed hy females, who ought not thus to expose 
themselves, employ men to dance in the same manner ; 
but the number of these male performers, who are 
mostly young men, and who are called Khow'als*^ is 
very small. They are Moos'lims, and natives of Egypt. 
As they personate women, their dances are exactly 
of the same description as those of the Ghawa'zee ; and 
are, in like manner, accompanied by the sounds of cas- 
tanets]: but as if to prevent their being thought to be 
really females, their dress is suited to their unnatural 
profession ; being partly male and partly female : it 
chiefly consists of a tight vest, a girdle, and a kind of petti- 
coat. Their general appearance, however, is more femi- 
nine than masculine : they suffer the hair of the head to 
grow long, and generally braid it, in the manner of the 
women : the hair on the face, when it begins to grow, 
they pluck out; and they imitate the women also in ap- 
plying kohhl and hhen'na to their eyes and hands. In 
the streets, when not engaged in dancing, they oflen 
even veil their faces; not from shame, but merely to 
affect the manners of women. They are oflen em- 
ployed, in preference to the Ghawa'zee, to dance before 
a house, or in the court, on the occasion of a marriage- 
iSte, or the birth of a child, or a circumcision ; and fre- 
quently perform at public festivals. 

(equivalent to four thousand pounds Stirling), which is not less 
than one-teuth of the fir'deh of all the inhabitants. This will 
convey some idea of their number in comparison with that of the 
persons who practise honest means of obtaining their livelihood. 

* The term Gha!Uh (plural, GheeyJih) is also applied to a 
person of this class. 
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There is, in Cairo, another class of male dancers, 
jonn^ men and boys, whose performances, dress, and 
general appearance are almost exactly similar to those of 
the KhoVals ; hut who are distinguished by a different 
appellation, which is Gink; a term that is Turkish, 
and aptly expresses their character. They are generally 
Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. 
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Chapter VII. 

Serpent-Charmers, and Performers of Legerde- 
main TRICKS, &c. 

Many modern wr^ers upon Egypt have given surprising 
accounts of a class of men in this country, supposed, like 
the ancient Psylli of CyrenaTca, to possess a secret art, 
to which allusion is made in the Bible*, enabling them 
to secure themselves from the poison of serpents. I 
have met with many persons among the more intelli- 
gent of the Egyptians who condemn these modern 
Psylli as impostors, but none who has been able to pffer 
a satisfactory explanation of the most common and most 
interesting of their performances, which I am about to 
describe. 

Many Rifa"ee and Sa'adee durwee'shes obtain their 
livelihood, as I have mentioned on a former occasion, 
by going about to charm away serpents from houses. 
A few other persons also profess the same art, but are 
not so famous. The former travel over every part of 
Egypt, and find abundant employment; \^i their gains 
are barely suflficient to procure them a scanty sub- 
sistence. The charmer professes to discover, without 
ocular perception (but perhaps he does so by a peculiar 
smell), whether there be any serpents in a house ; and, 
if there be, to attract them to him ; as the fowler, by the 

* See Psalm Iviii., A, 5. Eecles. x., 11. and Jerem, viiu, 17. 
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fascination of his voice, allures the bird into his net. 
As the serpent seeks the darkest place in which to hide 
himself, the charmer has, in most cases, to exercise his 
skill in an obscure chamber, where he might easily take 
a serpent from his bosom, bring it to the people without 
the door, and affirm that he had found it in the apart- 
ment ; for no one would venture to enter with him after 
having been assured of the presence of one of these 
reptiles within : but he is often required to perform in 
the full light of day, surrounded by spectators; and 
incredulous persons have searched him before-hand, 
and even stripped him naked ; yet his success has been 
complete. He assumes an air of mystery, strikes the 
walls with a short palm-stick, whistles, makes a cluck- 
ing noise with his tongue, and spits upon the ground ; 
and generally says, "I adjure you by God, if ye be 
above or if ye be below, that ye come forth : I adjure 
you by the most great name, if ye be obedient, come 
forth ; and if ye be disobedient, die ! die ! die ! " — ^The 
serpent is generally dislodged by his stick, from a 
fissure in the wall, or drops from the ceiling of the 
room. I have often heard it asserted that the serpent- 
charmer, before he enters a house in which he is to try 
his skill, always employs a servant of that house to in- 
troduce one or more serpents : but I have known 
instances in which this could not be the case; and 
am inclined to believe that the durwee'shes above 
mentioned are generally acquainted with some real 
physical means of discovering the presence of serpents 
without seeing them, and of attracting them from their 
lurking-places. It is, however, a fact well ascertained, 
that the most expert of them do not venture to carry 
serpents of a venomous nature about their persons until 
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they have extracted the poisonous teeth. Many of 
them carry scorpions, also, within the cap, and next the 
shaven head; but doubtless first deprive them of the 
power to injure; perhaps by merely blunting the sting. ■ 
Their famous feats of eating live and venomous ser- 
pents, and scorpions, which are regarded as religious 
acts, I have before had occasion to mention, and pur- 
pose to describe particularly in another chapter *. 

Performers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called 
Hhowafh (in the singular, Hkafwee) are numerous in 
Cairo. They generally perform in public places ; col- 
lecting a ring of spectators around them ; from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions during 
and after their performances. They are most frequently 
seen on the occasions of public festivals ; but oflen also 
at other times. By indecent jests and actions, they 
attract as much applause as they do by other means. 
The Hha'wee performs a great variety of tricks; the 
most usual of which I shall here mention. He gene- 
rally has two boys to assist him. From a large leather 
bag, he takes out four or five snakes, of a largish size. 
One of these, he places on the ground, and makes it- 
erect its head and part of its body : another, he puts 
round the head of one of the boys, like a turban; and 
two more over the boy's neck. He takes these off; 
opens the boy's mouth, apparently passes the bolt of a 
kind of padlock through his cheek, and locks it. Then, 
in appearance, he forces an iron spike into the hoy's 
throat : the spike being really pushed up into a woodea 
handle. He also performs another trick of the same 
kind as this : placing the boy on the ground, he puts 

* In the account of the Moo'Iid en-Neb'ee, in the first of the 
chapters on periodical public festivals. &c. 
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tbe edge of a knife upon his nose, and knocks the 
blade until half its width seems to have entered. Seve- 
ral indecent tricks which he performs with the boy 1 
mnst abstain from describing : some of them are abomi- 
nably disgusting. The tricks which he alone performs 
are more ainuang. He draws a great quantity q£ 
Yorious-coloured silk from his mouth, and winds it on 
his arm ; puts cotton in his mouth, and blows out fire ; 
takes out of his mouth a great number of round pieces 
of tin, like dollars ; and, in appearance, blows an earthen 
pipe-bowl from his nose. In most of his tricks, he oc- 
casionally blows through a large shell (called the Hha'- 
wee's zoomma'rah), producing sounds like those of a 
horn. Most of his sleight-of-hand performances are 
nearly similar to those of exhibitors of the same class in 
our own and other countries. Taking a silver finger- 
ring from one of the by-standers, he puts it in a litUe 
box, blows his shell, and says " 'Efree't change it ! '* — 
he then opens the box, and shows, in it, a different 
ring: shuts the box again; opens it, and shows the 
first ring: shuts it a third time ; opens it, and shows a 
melted lump of silver, which he declares to be the ring 
melted, and offers to the owner : the latter insists upon 
having his ring in its original state : the Hha'wee then 
asks for five or ten fud'dahs to recast it ; and having 
obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and blown his shell), and takes out of it the perfect 
ring. He next takes a larger covered box ; puts one of 
his boys scull-caps in it; blows his shell; opens th6 
box; and out comes a rabbit: the cap seems to be 
gone. He puts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; 
lucovers it ; and out run two little chickens : these he 
puts in again ; blows his shell ; uncovers the box ; and 
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shows it fiill of faWrehs (or pancakes) and koom/feh 
(which resembles yermicelli) : he teils his boys to eat 
its contents ; but they refuse to do it without honey : 
he then takes a small jug: turns it upside-down, to 
flhow that it is empty; blows his shell; and hands 
round the jug full of honey. The boys, having eaten, 
ask for water, to wash their hands. The H ha' wee takes 
the same jug ; and hands it filled with water, in the 
same manner. He takes the box again ; and asks for 
the cap ; blows his shell ; uncovers the box ; and pours 
out from it, into the boy's lap (the lower part of his 
shirt held up), four or five small snakes. The boy, in 
apparent fright, throws them down ; and demands his 
cap. The H ha' wee puts the snakes back into the box; 
blows his shell ; uncovers the box ; and takes out the 
cap. — Another of his common tricks is to put a number 
of slips of white paper into a tinned copper vessel (the 
tisht of a seller of sherbet) ; and to take them out dyed 
of various colours. He pours water into the same 
vessel ; puts in a piece of linen ; then gives to the 
i^pectators, to drink, the contents of the vessel, changed 
to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts in 
two a muslin shawl, or burns it in the middle ; and 
then restores it whole. — Often, he strips himself of aU 
his clothes, excepting his drawers ; tells two persons to 
bind him, hands and feet, and put him in a sack. This 
done, he asks for a piaster ; and some one tells him 
that he shall have it if he will put out his hand and take 
it. He puts out his hand firee ; draws it back ; and is 
then taken out of the sack bound as at first. He is 
put in ^again ; and comes out unbound ; handing, to 
the spectators, a small tray, upon which are four or five 
little plates filled with various eatables, and, if the per- 
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formance be at night, several small lighted candles 
placed round. The spectators eat the food. 

There is another class of jugglers in Cairo called 
Ckee^yem (in the singular CkeVyim), In most of his 
performances, the ckei'yiro has an assistant. In one, for 
instance, the latter places upon the ground twenty-nine 
small pieces of stone. He sits upon the ground ; and 
these are arranged before him. The ckei'yim having 
gone a few yards distant from him, this assistant desires 
one of the spectators to place a piece of money under 
any one of the bits of stone : this being done, he calls 
back the ckei'yim, informs him that a piece of money 
has been hidden, and asks him to point out where it is ; 
which the conjurer immediately does. The secret of 
this trick is very simple : the twenty-nine pieces of stone 
represent the letters of the Arabic alphabet ; and the 
person who desires the ckei'yim to show where the 
money is concealed commences his address to the latter 
with the letter represented by the stone which covers the 
coin. In the same manner, or by means of signs made 
by the assistant, the ckei'yim is enabled to tell the name 
of any person present, or the words of a song that has 
been repeated in his absence : the name or song having 
been whispered to his assistant. 

Fortune-telling is often practised in Egypt, mostly by 
Gipsies, as in our own country. There are but few 
Gipsies in this country. They are here called Ghug'ar 
or Ghufar (in the singular Ghug'aree or Ghufaree). 
In general, they profess themselves descendants of the 
Bara'mikeh, like the Ghawa'zee ; but of a different 
branch. Many (I believe most) of the women are for- 
tune-tellers. These women are often seen in the streets 
of Cairo, dressed in a similar manner to the generality 
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of the females f the lower classes, with the tol) and 
tar'hhah, but always with unveiled faces ; usually car- 
rying a gazelle's skin, containing the materials for their 
divinations; and crying " I perform divination ! •What 
is present I manifest ! What is absent I manifest!'' &c. 
.They mostly divine by means of a number of shells, 
with a few pieces of coloured glass, money, &c. inter- 
mixed with them. These they throw down ; and from 
the manner in which they chance to lie, they derive 
their prognostications : a larger shell than the rest re- 
presents the person whose fortune they are to discover ; 
and the other shells, &c. represent different events, 
evils, and blessings, which, by their proximity to, or 
distance from, the former, they judge to be fated to 
befal the person in question early or late or never. 
Some of these Gipsy-women also cry, " Nedoodhfck 
we^n'ta'hir /" (" We puncture and circumcise* ! "). Many 
of the Gipsies in Egypt are blacksmiths, braziers, and 
tinkers; or itinerant sellers of the wares which are 
made by others of this class ; particularly of trumpery 
trinkets of brass, &c. 

Some Gipsies also follow the occupation of a Bahloo* 
wa'n. This appellation is properly given to a performer 
of gymnastic exercises, a famous swordsman, or a 
champion ; and such descriptions of persons formerly 
exhibited their feats of strength and dexterity, under 
this name, in Cairo ; but the performances of the mo- 
dern Bahloowa'n are almost confined to rope-dancing ; 
and all the persons who practise this art are Gipsies. 

* They tattoo, or make those blue marks upon the skin which 
I have described in the first chapter of this work ; and perform 
the operation alluded to in a note inserted in page 63 of the for- 
mer volume. 
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Sometimes the rope is tied to the ma'd*neh of a moeque, 
at a considerable height from the ground ; and extends 
to the length of several hundred feet ; being supported 
at many points by poles fixed in the ground. The 
dancer always uses a kmg batancing^pde. Sometimes, 
he dances or walks on the rope with clogs on his feet, 
or with a piece of soap tied under each foot, or with a 
child suspended to each of his ankles by a rope, or 
with a boy tied to each end of the balancing-pole ; and 
he sits upmi a round tray placed on the rope. I l»ye 
<Hily seen three of these bahloowa'ns ; ami their per^ 
formances were not of the more difficult kinds above 
described, and less clever than those of the commonest 
rope-dancers in England. Women, girls, and boys often 
follow this occupation. The men and boys also per- 
form other feats than those of rope-dancing ; siKh as 
tumbling, leapng through a hoop, &c. 

The Ckooradaftee (whose appellation is derived irom 
ckirdj an ape, or a monkey) amuses the lower orders in 
Cairo by sundry performances of an ape or a monkey, 
an ass, a dog, and a kid. He and the ape (which is 
generally of the cynocephalus kind) fight each other 
with sticks. He dresses the ape fantastically, usually as 
a bride, or a veiled woman ; puts it on the ass ; and 
parades it round within the ring of spectators ; himself 
going before, and beating a tambourine. The ape is 
also made to dance, and perform various antics. The 
ass is told to choose the handsomest giii in the ring; and 
does so ; putting hb nose towards her &oe ; and greatly 
amusing her and all the spectators. The dog is ordered 
to imitate the motions of a thief; and accordingly 
crawls along on its belly. The best performaiice is that 
of the kid : it is made to stand upon a little piece of 
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wood, neariy in the shape of a dice-box, about a spim 
lon^, and an inch and a half wide at the top and bot- 
tom, so that all its four feet are placed close together: 
this piece of wood, with the kid thus standing upon it, 
is then lifted up, and a similar piece placed under it ; 
and, in the same manner, a third piece, a fourth, and a 
afih are added. 

The Egyptians are often amused by players of low 
and ridiculous farces, who are called Mohhabbazee'fu 
These frequently perform at the festivals prior to wed- 
dings and circumcisions, at the houses of the great ; 
and sometimes attract rings of auditors and spectators 
in the public places in Cairo. Their performances are 
scarcely worthy of description : it is chiefly by vulgar 
jests and indecent actions, that they amuse, and obtain 
applause. The actors are only men and boys : the part 
of a woman being always performed by a man or boy 
in female attire. As a specimen of their plays, I shall 
give a short account of one which was acted before the 
Ba'sha, a short time ago, at a festival celebrated in 
honour of the circumcision of one of his sons ; on which 
occasion, as usual, several sons of grandees were also 
circumcised. The dramatis persona were a Na'zir (or 
Governor of a District), a Sheykh Bel'ed (or Chief of 
a Village), a servant of the latter, a Copt clerk, a Fd- 
la'hh indebted to the government, his wife, and five 
other persons, of whom two made their appearance first 
in the character of drummers, one as a hautboy-flayer, 
and the two others as dancers. After a Uttle drumming 
and piping and dancing by these five, the ISa'zir and 
the rest of the performers enter the ring. The Na'zir 
asks, *' How much does 'Ow'ad the son of Reg^eb 
owe ?" The musicians and dancers, who now act as 
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simple fella'hhee'n, answer, " Desire the Christian to 
look in the register." The Christian clerk has a large 
dawa'yeh (or receptacle for pens and ink) in his girdle ; 
and is dressed as a Copt, with a hlack turban. The 
Sheykh el-Bel'ed asks him, " How much is written 
against 'Ow'ad the son of Reg'eb ?" The clerk answers 
" A thousand piasters." '• How much," says the Sheykh, 
'** has he paid ?" He is answered, " Five piasters." 
•*Man,'* says he, addressing the fellaTih, " why don't 
you bring the money ?" The fella'hh answers, " I have 
not any.'* " You have not any ?** exclaims the Sheykh : 
** Throw liim down." An inflated piece of an intestine, 
resembling a large koorba'g, is brought; and with this 
the felWhh is beaten. He roars out to the Na'zir, " By 
the honour of thy horse's tail, O Bey ! By the honour 
of thy wife's trowsers, O Bey ! By the honour of thy 
wife's head-band, O Bey !'* After twenty such absurd 
appeals, his beating is finished, and he is taken away, and 
imprisoned. Presently his wife comes to him, and asks 
him, " How art thou ?" He answers, " Do me a kind- 
ness, my wife: take a little kishk* and some eggs and 
some sha'eeree'yeh fj and go with them to the house of 
the Christian clerk, and appeal to his generosity to get 
me set at liberty." She takes these, in three baskets, to 
the Christian's house, and asks the people there, " Where 
is the M'al'lim Hhan'na, the clerk?'* They answer, 
« There he sits." She says to him, ** O M^al'lim Hhan'ua, 
do me the favour to receive these, and obtain the libera- 
tion of my husband. " Who is thy husband ?" he asks. 
She answers, *' The fella'hh who owes a thousand pias- 

* A description of this will be found in a subsequent chapter. 
See the Index. 
f A kind of piste^ resembling vermicelli. 
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ters/* " Bring,* says he, " twenty or thirty piasters to 
bribe the Sheykh el-Befed." She goes away, and soon 
returns, with the money in h^ hand, and g^ves it to the 
Sheykh el-Bel'ed. " What is this ?" says the Sheykh. 
She answers, ** Take it as a bribe, and liberate my hus- 
band." He says, ** Very well : go to the Na'zur." She 
retires for a while ; blackens the edges of her eye-lids 
with kohhl ; applies fresh red dye of the hhen'na to her 
hands and feet, and repairs to the Na'zir. ** Good even* 
ing, my master,*' she says to him. *' What dost thou 
want ?" he asks. She answers, ^' I am .the wife of 
'Ow'ad, who owes a thousand piasters.*' *' But what 
dost thou want ?" he asks again. She says, ** My hus- 
band is imprisoned ; and I appeal to thy generosity to 
liberate him :" and as she urges this request, she smiles, 
and shows him that she does not ask this favour without 
being willing to grant him a recompense. He obtains 
this ; takes the husband's part ; and liberates him. — This 
farce was played before the Ba'sha with the view of 
opening his eyes to the conduct of those persons to 
whom was committed the office of collecting the taxes. 

The puppet-show of Ckar'a Gyodz has heen intro- 
duced into Egypt by Turks, in whose language the 
puppets are made to speak. Their performances, which 
are, in general, extremely indecent, occasionally amuse 
the Turks residing in Cairo ; but, of course, are not very 
attractive to those who do not understand the Turkish 
language. They are conducted in the manner of the 
** Chinese shadows ;" and therefore only exhibited at 
night. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Public Recitations of Romances, 

The Egyptians are not destitute of better diversions 
than those described in the preceding chapter : reciters 
of romances frequent the principal ckah'wehs, or ceilee- 
shops, of Cairo and other towns, particularly on the 
evenings of religious festivals, and afford attractive and 
rational entertainments. The reciter generally seats 
himself upon a small stool on the mua^tuVah, or raised 
seat, which is built against the front of the cofiee- 
shop * : some of his auditors occupy the rest of that 
seat; others arrange themselves upon the mus^tub'ahs 
of the houses on the opposite side of the narrow street; 
and the rest sit upon stools or benches made of palm- 
sticks ; most of them with the pipe in hand ; some 
sipping their coffee ; and all highly amused, not only 
with the story, but also with the lively and dramatic 
manner of the narrator. The reciter receives a trifling 
sum of money from the keeper of the coffee-shop, for 
attracting customers: his hearers are not obliged to 
contribute anything for his remuneration : many of 
ihem give nothing ; and few give more than five or ten 
fud'dahs f. 

* See the engraving which accompanies this chapter. 

t The reciter is generally heard to greater advantage in public 
than when he is hired to entertain a private party ; as, in the 
former case, his profits are usually proportioned to the talent 
which he displays* 
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The most numerous class of reciters is that of the 
persons called Shd'ara (in the singular Skaf^er^ which 
properly signifies a poef). They are also called AVoo- 
Zeydeefyehj or Ab'oo-Zey'dees^ fipom the subject of their 
recitations, which is a romance entitled ^* the Life of 
AVoo Zeyd" {Secret All oo Zeyd*). The number of 
these Sho'^ara in Cairo is about fifty ; and they recite 
nothing but the adventures related in the romance of 
AJbtoo Zeyd. 

This romance is said to have been founded upon 
events which happened in the middle of the third cen- 
tury of the Flight ; and is believed to have been written 
not long aHer that period ; but it was certainly com- 
posed at a much later time, unless it have been greatly 
altered in transcription. It is usually found in ten (xt 
more small quarto volumes. It is half prose, and half 
poetry ; half narrative, and half dramatic. As a literary 
composition, it has little merit, at least in its present 
state ; but as illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the Bed'awees, it is not without value and interest. The 
heroes and heroines of the romance, who are mostly 
natives of central Arabia and the Yem'en, but some of 
them of El-Ghurb, or Northern Africa, which is called 
*' the West " with reference to Arabia, generally pour 
forth their most animated sentiments, their addresses 
and soliloquies, in verse. The verse is not measured ; 
though it is the opinion of some of the learned in Cairo 
that it was originally conformed with the prescribed 
measures of poetry ; and that it has been altered by 
copyists : still, when read, as it always is, almost entirely 
in the popular (not the literary) manner, it is pleasing 
in sound, as it also often is in matter. Almost every 

• Vulgarly 60 called, fi» SmW ^^«r 2cyiL 

G 2 
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piece of poetry be^ns and ends with an invocation of 
blessings on the Prophet. 

The Sha"er always commits his subject to memory ; 
and recites without book. The poetry he chants ; 
and afler every verse, he plays a few notes on a viol 
which has but a single chord, and which is called " the 
poet's viol," or " the Al/oo-Zey'dee viol ;" from its only 
being used in these recitations. It has been described 
in a former chapter. The reciter generally has a com- 
panion with another instrument of this kind, to accom- 
pany him. Sometimes, a single note serves as a prelude 
and interlude. To convey some idea of the style of a 
Sha"£r*s music, I insert a few notes of the commence- 
ment of a chant : — 




f 5=ti-Mi-^. 




Mucka' - la' - too Khud'ra 'an'da 




ma' ckud gai'a ina'be}'n neg' - S Hi-lal*. 

^ These words commence a piece of poetry of which a transla- 
tion will be. found in this chapter. 




inj'liig ViDUit,udpait o[Ui AuUeiin. 
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Some of the reciters of Al/oo Zeyd jore distin^iriied 
by the appellations of Hit cilery eh (pit Hilafkes), Zn^ 
ghefbdi^ or Zooghhetfyeh (or Zoogh'bees), and Zeticl- 
tet^yth (or Zena'tees), from their chiefly confininf^ 
themselves to the narration of the exploits of heroes of 
liie Hila'lee, Zoogh'bee, or Zena'tee tribes, celebrated 
in tins romance. 

* 

As a specimen of the tale of AVoo Zeyd, I shall here 
offer an abstract of the principal contents of the first 
volume, which I have carf ully read for this purpose. 

Al/oo Zeyd, or, as he was first more generally called, 
Baraka't, was an Arab of the tribe caUed Ben'ee Hilal, 
or £1-Hil'a^ee'yeh. Before his birth, his father, the 
Emee'r Rizck (who was the son of Na'il, a paternal 
uncle of Sarhha'n, the king of the Ben'ee Hila'l), had 
married ten wives, from whom, to his great grief, he 
had obtained but two children, both of them daughters, 
named Shee'hhah and 'Atee'meh, until one of his wives, 
the Emee'reh Gella's, increased his distress by bearing 
him a son without arms or legs. Shortly before the 
birth of this son, the Emee'r Rizck (having divorced, 
at different times, such of his wives as pleased him 
least, as he could not have more than four at one time, 
and having at last retained only three) married an ele- 
venth wife, the Emee'reh Khud'ra, daughter of Ckur'da, 
the Sheree'f of Mek'keh. He was soou rejoiced to find 
that Khud'ra showed signs of becoming a mother; and, 
in the hope that the expected child would be a son, 
invited the Emee'r Gha'nim, chief of the tribe of Eb- 
Zagha'beh, or Ez-Zooghbee'yeh, with a large company 
of his family and tribe, to come firom their district and 
honour with their presence the festival which be hoped 
to have occasion to celebrate. These friends complied 
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with his invitation, became his guests, and waited for 
the birth of the child. 

Meanwhile, it happened that the Emee^reh Khud'ra, 
walking with the Emee'reh Shem'meh, a wife of King 
Sarhha'n, and a number of other females, saw a black 
bird attack and kill a numerous flock of birds of various 
kinds and hues, and, astonished at the sight, earnestly 
prayed God to give her a son like this bird, even though 
he should be black. Her prayer was answered: she 
gave birth to a black boy. The Emee'r Rizck, though 
he could not believe this to be his own son, was reluctant 
to put away the mother, from the excessive love he bore 
her. He had only heard the women's description of 
the child : he would not see it himself, nor allow any 
other man to see it, until the seventh day afler its birth. 
For six days, his guests were feasted ; and on the 
seventh, or ydm ea-sooboo'a, a more sumptuous banquet - 
was prepared; after which, according to custom, the 
child was brought before the guests. A female slave 
carried it upon a silver tray, and covered over with a 
liandkerchief. When the guests, as usual in such cases, 
had given their noockoo't (or contributions) of gold and 
silver coins, one of them lifted up the handkerchief, and 
saw that the child was as the women had represented it 
^e Emee'r Rizck, who had stood outside the tent 
while this ceremony was performed, in great distress of 
niind, was now sharply upbraided by most of his friends 
for wishing to hide his supposed disgrace, and to retain 
an unchaste woman as his wife : he was very reluct- 
antly compelled to put her away, that his tribe might 
not be held in dishonour on her account ; and accord- 
ingly despatched her, with her child, under the conduct 
of a sheykh named Moonee'a, to return to her father's 
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house at Mek'keh. She departed thither, accompanied 
also by a number of slaves, her husband's property, who 
determined to remain with her ; being allowed to do so 
by the EmeeV Rizck. 

On the journey, the party pitched their tents in a 
valley; and here the Emee'reh Rhud'ra begged her 
conductor to allow her to remain ; for she feared to go 
back, under such circumstances, to her father's house. 
But the Emee'r Fudl Ib'n Bey'sem, chief of the tribe 
of Ez-Zahhla'n, with a company of horsemen, chanced 
to fall in with her party during her conversation with 
the sheykh MooneeH, and, having heard her story, de- 
termined to take her under his protection : returning 
to his encampment, he sent his wife, the Emee'reh 
La'ag El-Bahee'yeh, to conduct her and the child 
thither, together with the slaves. The Emee'r Fudl 
adopted her child as his own ; brought him up with 
his own two sons; and treated him with the fondness of 
a father. The young Baraka't soon gave promise of 
his becoming a hero : he killed his schoolmaster, by 
severe beating, for attempting to chastise one of his 
adoptive brothers ; and became the terror of all his 
schoolfellows. His adoptive father procured another 
fick'ee for a schoolmaster; but Baraka't's presence 
frightened his shoolfellows from attending; and the 
fick'ee therefore instructed him at home. At the age 
of eleven years, he had acquired proficiency in all the 
sciences, human and divine, then studied in Arabia; 
including astrology, magic, alchymy, and a variety of 
other branches of knowledge. 

Baraka't now went, by the advice of the fick'ee, to 
ask a present of a horse from his adoptive father; 

G 5 
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^ko answered his ^ Good morning" by saying, '* Good 
morning, my son, and dearer than my son." Sur- 
prised at this expression, the youth went to his mother, 
and asked her if the Emee'r Fudl were not really his 
father. She told him that this chief was his uncle ; and 
that his father was dead : that he had been killed by a 
Hila'lee Arab, called Rizck the son of Na'il. Becoming 
warmed and inspired by the remembrance of her wrongs, 
she then more fully related her case to her son in a 
series of verses. Of this piece of poetry I shall venture 
to insert a translation, made verse for verse, and with 
the same neglect of measure that is found in the on- 
-ginal, which I also imitate in carrying on the same 
rhyme throughout the whole piece, in accordance with 
the common practice of Arab poets : — 

''Thus didKhud'ra, reflectiiig on what had past 
In the tents of Hila'l, her tale relate. 

'O Emee'r Baraka% hear what I tell thee, 

And think not my story is idle prate. 
Thy father was Bey'sem, Bey'sem's son, 

Thine unde FudPs brother : youth of valour innate* ! 
And thy father was wealthy above his fellows ; 

None other could boast such a rich estate. 
As a pilgrim, to Mek'keh he journey'd, and there. 

In my father*s house, a guest he sate : 
He sought me in marriage ; attain'd his wish ; 

And made me his lov'd and wedded mate : 
For thy father had never been blest with & son ; 

And had often bewail'd his unhappy fate. 

* Literally, ^<Thou who hast a valiant maternal uncle!" I 
add this note merely for the sake of mentioning, that the Arabs 
generally consider innate virtues as inherited through the mother 
rather than the father, and believe that a man commonly resem- 
bles, in his good and evil qualities, his maternal uncle. 
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One day,io a spring, with some friends 1 went, 

When the chieft had met at a banquet of state ; 
Andy amusing ourselves with the sight of the water^ 

We saw numberless birds there congpregate : 
Some were white, and round as the moon at the full ; 

Some, with plumage of led ; jome, small ; tome, graat; 
8ome were black, my son ; and some were tall: 

They comprised all kinds that God doth create. 
Though our party of women came unawares, 

The birds did not fear us, nor separate ; 
But soon, from the vault of the sky descending, 

A black-plum'd bird, of enormous weight, 
Poonc'd on the others, and killed them alL 

To God I cried — O Compassionate ! 
Thou Living ! Eternal ! I pray, for the sake 

Of the excellent Prophet, thy delegate, 
Ghrant me a son like this noble bird. 

E'en should he be black, thou Considerate ! — 
Thou wast formed in my womb, and wast bom, my son ; 

And all tby relations, with joy elate. 
And thy &ther among them, paid honour to me : 

But soon did our happiness terminate: 
The chie& of Hila'l attack'd our tribe ; 

And Risck, among them, precipitate, 
JTell on thy father, my son, and slew him ; 

Then seiz'd on his wealth, his whole estate. 
Thine uncle receiv'd me, his relative, 

And thee as his son to educate. 
God assist thee to take our blood-revenge. 

And the tents of Hilal to desolate. 
But keep closely secret what I have told thees 

Be mindful to no one this tale to relate: 
Thine uncle might grieve ; so 'tis fit that, with patience^ 

In hope of attaining thy wish, thou should'st wait.' 

Thus did Khud'ra address her son Baraka't; 

Thus her case with artful deception etate. 
Now beg we forgiveness of all our sins. 

Of God, the Exalted, the Sole, the Great ; 
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And join me, my hearen, in bleinng the Pro|)het *, 
The guide> whose praise we should celebrate." 

BaraWt, excited by this tale, became engrossed with 
the desire of slaying his own father, whom he was made 
to believe to be his father's murderer. 

His adoptive father gave him his best horse, and 
instructed him in all the arts of war, in (he chase, and 
in every manly exercise. He early distinguished him- 
self as a horseman, and excited the envy of many of the 
Arabs of the tribe into which he had been admitted, by 
his dexterity in the exercise of the birgafs (a game 
exactly or nearly similar to what is now called that of 
the gereifd) fin which the persons engaged, mounted on 
horses, combated or pursued each other, throwing a 
palm-stick t* He twice defeated plundering parties of 
the tribe of Tey'demeh; and, on the first occasion, 
killed 'Atwa'n the son of Da'ghir, their chief. These 
Tey'demeh Arabs applied, for succour, to Es-SaWdee, 
king of the city of Te/demeh. He recommended 
them to Gessa'r the son of Ga'sir, a chief of the Ben'ee 
Hhem'yar, who sent to demand, of the tribe of Ez- 
Zahhla'n, fifteen years' arrears of tribute which the 
latter had been accustomed to pay to his tribe ; and 
desired them to despatch to him, with this tribute, the 
slave Baraka't (for he believed him to be a slave), a 
prisoner in bonds, to be put to death. Baraka't wrote 
a reply, in the name of the Emee'r Fudl, promising 

^ When the ledter utters these words, we hear, from the lipi 
of most of the Mooslims who are listening to him, the prayer of 
**Att«/komn taflet 'aie^k ."'—'' O God, favour him !" 

f It is thus described in the romance : but a headless spear 
was formerly sometimei used instead of the gtrtffd, or palm-stick* 
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compliance. Having a slave who much resembled 
him, and who was nearly of the |same age, he bowid 
him on the back of a camel, and, with him and thut 
Emee'r Fudl and his tribe, went to meet Gessa'r and 
his party, and the Tey'demeh Arabs. Fudl presented 
the slave, as Baraka't, to Gessa'r ; who, pleased at having 
his orders apparently obeyed, feasted the tribe of £>• 
ZahhWn : but Baraka't remained on horseback, and 
refused to eat of the food of his enemies, as, if he did, 
the laws of hospitality would prevent his executing « 
plot which he had framed. Gessa'r observed him; 
and, asking the Emee'r Fudl who he was, received the 
answer that he was a mad slave, named Mes'oo^d. 
Having drawn GessaV from his party, Baraka't disco- 
vered himself to him, challenged, fought, and killed him, 
and took his tent : he pardoned the rest of the hostile 
party; but imposed upon them the tribute which the 
Zahhla'n Arabs had formerly paid them. Henceforth 
he had the name of Mes'oo'd added to that which he had 
before borne. Again and again he defeated the hostile 
attempts of the Ben'ee Hhem'yar to recover their inde- 
pendence, and acquired the highest renown, not only 
in the eyes of the Emee'r Fudl and the whole tribe of 
£z*Zahhla'n, of whom he was made the chief, but idso 
among all the neighbouring tribes. 

We must now return to the Emee^r Rizck, and his 
tribe. — Soon after the departure of his wife Khud'ra, 
he retired from his tribe, in disgust at the treatment 
which he received on account of his supposed disg^oe, 
and in grief for his loss. With a single slave, he took 
up his abode in a tent of black goats' hair, one of those 
in which the tenders of his camels used to live, by the 
spring where his wife had seen the combat of the birds. 
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NtH Icmg after tliis eveitt, the Ben'ee Hila'l were 
afflicted by a dreadful drought, which lasted eo long 
that they were reduced to the utmost distress. Under 
these circumstances, the greater number of them were 
induced, with their king Sarhha'n, to go to the country 
of the tribe of Ez-Zahhla'n, for sustenance ; but the 
G(aVfireh and some minor tribes of the Ben'ee HilaO, 
joined, and remained with, the Emee'r Rizck, who had 
formerly been their commander. Sarhha'n and his 
party were attacked and defeated by Baraka't on their 
armal in the territory of the Zahhla'n Arabs ; but on 
their abject submission were suffered by him to remain 
there. They however cherished an inveterate hatred to 
the tribe of Ez-Zahhia'n, who had before paid them 
tribute ; and Sarhha'n was persuaded to send a mes- 
senger to the Elmee'r Rizck, begging him to come and 
endeavour to deliver them from their humiliating state. 
Rizck obeyed the summons. On his way to the terri- 
tory of the Zahhla'n Arabs, he was almost convinced, 
by the messenger who had come to conduct him, that 
Baraka't was his son ; but was at a loss to know why 
he was called by this name, as he himself had naimed 
him Ab'oo Zeyd. Arriving at the place of his destina- 
tion, he challenged Baraka't. The father went forth 
to combat the son: the former not certain that his 
opponent was his son ; and the latter having no idea 
that he was about to lift his hand against his father; 
but thinking that his adversary was his father's mur- 
derer. The EmeeV Rizck found occasion to put off 
fhe engagement from day to day : at last, being no 
longer able to do this, he suffered it to commence : his 
son prevailed : he .unhorsed him, and would have put 
him to death had he >not been charged to refrain from 
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doing this by his mother. The secret of Baraka't's 
parentage was now divulged to him by the Emee'reh 
Khud'ra ; and the chiefs of the Ben'ee Hilal were 
compelled to acknowledge him as the legitimate and 
worthy son of the Emee'r Rizck, and to implore his 
pardon for the injuries which he and his mother had 
sustained from them. This boon, the Emee'r AVoo 
Zeyd Baraka't generously granted ; and thus added to 
the joy which the Emee'r Rizck derived from the re- 
covery of his favourite wife, and his son. 

The subsequent adventures related in the romance of 
Ab'oo Zeyd are numerous and complicated. The most 
popular portion of the work is the account of a riycideh^ 
or expedition in search of pasture; in which AVoo 
Zeyd, with three of his nephews, in the disguise cf 
Shakers, himself acting as their servant, are described 
as journeying through northern Africa, and signalizing 
themselves by many surprising exploits with the Arab 
tribe of Ez-Zen'a'tee'yeh. 
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Chapter IX. 

Public Recitations of Romances — continued. 

Next in point of number to the Sho"ara, among the 
public reciters of romances, are those who are particu- 
larly and solely distinguished by the appellation of 
Mohhadditetfn^ or Story-tellers (in the singular, Mo- 
hhad^dit). There are said to be about thirty of them in 
Cairo. The exclusive subject of their narrations is a 
work called " the Life of Ez-ZaOiir " (" Secret Ez- 
Zcihir^' or '' Es-Se^reh tZ'Zdhiree^yeh**\ They re- 
cite without book. 

The See'ret Ez-Za'hir is a romance founded on the 
history of the famous Soolta'n Ez-Za^r Beybur's, and 
many of his contemporaries. This prince acceeded to 
the throne of Egypt in the last month of the year of 
the Flight, 658, and died in the first month of the year 
676 ; and consequently reigned a little more than seven- 
teen years, according to the lunar reckoning, com- 
mencing A. D. 1260, and ending in 1277. Complete 
copies of the See'ret Ez-Za'hir have become so scarce 
that I have only heard of one existing in Egypt, which 
I have purchased : it consists of six quarto volumes ; 
but is nominally divided into ten ; and is made up of 
volumes of several different copies. The author and 
his age are unknown. The work is written in the most 

* Hence, the Mofahadditee'a aie sometlmef called Za'hire^ytk* 
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Tulgar style of modern Elgyptian Arabic ; but as it was 
intended for the vulgar, it is likely that copyists may 
have altered and modernized the language. The oldest 
volumes of my copy of it were written a few years 
more or less than a century ago. To introduce my 
reader to some slight acquaintance with this work, I 
shall insert a translation of a few pages at the com- 
mencement of the second volume ; but, by way of 
introduction, I must say something of the contents of 
the first volimie. 

A person named 'Al'ee Ibn El-Warra'ckah, being 
commissioned to procure memloo'ks from foreign coun- 
tries, by El-Mel'ik Es-Sa'lehh (a famous Soolta'n of 
Egypt, and a celebrated wel'ee), is related to have pur- 
chased seventy-five memlooHcs in Syria; and to have 
added to them, immediately afler, the principal hero of 
this romance, a youth named MahhraoO^d (afterwards 
called Beybur's), a captive son of Sha'h Juck'muck (or 
Guck'muck) King of Khoowa'rez'm. 'Al'ee was soon 
after obliged to give Mahhmoo'd to one of his creditors 
at Damascus, in lieu of a debt ; and this person pre- 
sented him to his wife, to wait upon her son, a deformed 
idiot ; but he remained not long in this situation : the 
sister of his new master, paying a visit to his wife, her 
sister-in-law, found her about to beat the young mem- 
loo'k, for having neglected the idiot, and suffered him to 
fall from a bench : struck with the youth's countenance, 
as strongly resembling a son whom she had lost, and 
pitying his condition, she purchased him of her brother, 
adopted him, gave him the name of Beybm/s, which 
was that of her deceased son, and made him master of 
her whole property, which was very great. This lady 
was called the sift Fa't'mehBintEl-Ackwa'see (daugh- 
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t^ of the bow-maker)« Beybur's showed himself 
wcNTthy of her generosity ; exhibiting many proofs of a 
noble disposition, and signalizing himself by numerous 
extraordinary achievements, which attracted general ad- 
miration, but rendered him obnoxious to the jealousy 
and enmity of the Ba'sha of Syria, '£e^sa En-Na'sbree, 
who contrived many plots to insnare him, and to put 
him to death. After a time, Negm ed-Deen, a Wezee'r 
of £s-Sa'lehh« and husband of a sister of the sit't 
Fa't'meh, came on an embassy to Damascus, and to 
visit his sister-in-law. On his return to Egypt, Bey- 
bm/s accompanied him thither; and there he was pro- 
moted to offices of high dignity by Es-Sa'iehh, and 
became a particular favourite of the chief Wezee'r» Sha'- 
hee'n £1-Af'ram. The events which immediately fol- 
lowed the death of £s-Sa'lehh are thus related. 

"After the 'death of El-Mel'ik Es-Sa'lehh EiyooTb, 
the Wezee'r E/bek called together an assembly in his 
house, and brought thither the Emee'r Ckala-oo'n and 
his partisans : and the Wezee'r Ey'bek said to the 
Emee'r Ckala-oo'n, * To-morrow we will go up to the 
deewa'n, with our troops, and either I will be Soolta'n, 
or thou shalt be.' The Emee'r Ckala-oo'n answered, 
* So let it be :' and they agreed to do this. In hke 
manner, the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n £1-Af ram also assembled 
the Emee'r Eydem'r El-Bah'loowa'n and his troops, 
and all the friends and adherents of the Emee'r Bey- 
bur's, and said to them, ' To-morrow, arm yourselves, 
and go up to the deewa'n ; for it is our desire to make 
the Emee'r Beybur's Soolta'n; since El-Mel'ik Es- 
Sa'lehh Eiyoo'b wrote for him a patent appointing hira 
to the sovereignty;' and they answered, ' On the head and 
the eye.' So they passed the night, and rose in the 
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mcnuin^, and went up to the deewa'n ; and there went 
thither also the Wezee'r E/bek Etf-Toorkamafnee, with 
his troops, and the Emee'r Ckala-oo^n El-EKfee, with 
his troops, and the Emee'r 'AWy ed-Deen (or 'Ala' ed- 
Deen) El-Bey'seree, with his troops, all of them armed* 
The Emee'r Beybw/s likewise went up to the deewa'n, 
with his troops; and the deewa'n was crowded with 
soldiers. Then said the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n, * Rise O 
Beybur's ; sit upon the throne, and become Soolta'n ; 
lor thou hast a patent appointing thee to the sovereignty/ 
The Emee'r Beybur's answered, * I have no desire for 
the sovereignty: here is present the Wezee'r E/bek, 
and here is Ckala-oo'n : make one of them Soolta'n.' 
But the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n said, ' It cannot be : no one 
shall reign but thee.' Beybur's replied, ' By thy head, 
I will not reign/ * As he pleases/ said the Wezee'r 
Eyliek. — * Is the sovereignty to be conferred by force ? 
-T-As he pleases.' The Wezee'r Sha'hee'n said, * And is 
the throne to remain unoccupied, with no one to act as 
Soolta'n ?^ The Wezee'r Ey'bek answered, ' Here are 
we present ; and here is the Emee'r Ckala-oo'n : who- 
soever will reign, let him reign.' The Emce'r 'Ezz ed- 
Deen El-Hhil'lee said, ' O Wezee'r Sha'hee'n, the son 
of El-Mel'ik Es-Sa'lehh is livmg.' The Emce'r Bey- 
bur's asked, ' Es-Sa'lehh has left a son ?' The Koords* 
answered, ' Yes ; and his name is 'Ee'sa : he is at El- 
Kar'ak/ ' And why,' said the Wezee'r Sha'hee^n, * were 
ye silent respecting him ?* They replied, ' We were 
silent for no other reason than this, that he drinks 
wine.* *Does he drink wine ?' said the Wezee'r Sha'- 
hee'n. The Koords answered, 'Yes.* The Emce'r 
Beybur's said, ' May our Lord bring him to repent- 

* Et-6a1ehh was of the house of Kiyoo'b, a dynasty of Koords. 
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ance :* * Then,' said the soldiers, ' we must go to the 
city of El-Kar'ak, and bring him thence, and make 
him Soolta'n.' The Wezee'r Sha'hee'n said to them, 
* Take the Emee'r Beybur's with you :' but E/bek and 
Ckala-oon answered* 'We will go before him, and wait 
for him there until he come.' The Emee'r Beybur^s 
said, ' So let it be.' 

*' Upon this, the Wezee'r E/bek and Ckala-oo^n and 
'Ala'y ed-Deen El-Bey'seree, and their troops, went 
down from the deewa'n, and arranged their affairs, and 
on the following day caused their tents to be brought 
out, with their provisions, and pitched outside the 'A'di- 
Wyeh. Now the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n knew that the 
troops wished to create a dissension between the king 
(El-Mel'ik) 'Ee'sa and Beybur's. So the Wezee'r Sha'- 
hee'n went down from the deewa'n, and took the Emee'r 
Beybur's with him, and went to his house, and said to 
him, * What hast thou perceived in the departing of the 
troops before thee?' He answered, ' Those persons 
detest me ; for they are bearers of hatred ; but, I extol 
the absolute glory of Him who is all-knowing with 
respect to secret things.' The Wezee'r said to him, 
' My son, it is their desire to go before thee that they 
may create a dissension between thee and El-Mel'ik 
'Ee'sa.' The Emee'r Beybur's said, ' There is no power 
nor strength but in God, the High, the Great!' The 
Wezee'r said to him, * O Beybur's, it is my wish to send 
'Osma'n Ibn El-HheVla* and Mohham'mad iVn Ka'- 

* 'Osma'n (vulgarly called 'Otma'n, and 'Etma'n) Ibn El- 
Hhebla was a rogue, whom Beybur's took into his service as 
groom, and compelled id vow repentance at the shrine of the 
8ey'3rideh Nefee'seh (great-gprand-daughter of the Ima'm Hhas'an), 
and soon after, made his moockud'dam, or chief of his servants. 
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mi], the Dromedaristy before the troops ; and whatever 
may happen, they will inform us of it.' Beybiu/s 
answered, * So let it be/ Accordingly, he sent them ; 
and said to them, ' Go before the troops to the castle of 
El-Kai'ak) and whatever may happen between them and 
El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa inform us of it' They answered, * It 
is our duty,* and they departed. Then said the Wezee'r 
Sha'hee'n, * O Beybur's, as to thee, do thou journey to 
£sh-Sha'm*, and stay in the house of thy (adoptive) 
mother, the sit't Fa't'meh Bint El- Ackwa'see ; and do 
not go out of the house until I shall have sent to thee 
'Osma'n.' He answered, ' It is right.' So the Emee'r 
Beybur's rose, and went to his house, and passed the 
night, and got up in the morning, and set out on his 
journey to Esh-Sha'm, and took up his abode in the 
house of his mother, the sit't Fa't'meh Bint El-Ackwa'- 
see. We shall have to speak of him again presently. 

"As to 'Osma'n Ibn El-Hhebaa and Mohham'mad 
Il/n Ka'mil, the Dromedarist, they journeyed until they 
entered the castle of El-Kar'ak, and inquired for the 
residence of El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa, the son of El-Mel'ik Es- 
Sa'lehh Eiyoo'b. Some persons conducted them to the 
house ; and they entered ; and the attendants there 
asked them what was their business. They informed 
them that they were from Musr, and that they wished 
to have an interview with El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa, the son of 
El-Mel'ik Es-Sa'lehh Eiyoo'b. The attendants went 
and told the kikh'ya ; who came and spoke to them ; 
and they acquainted him with their errand : so he 
went and told El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa ; saying, * Two men are 
come to thee from Musr, and wish ta have an interview 
with thee : the one is named 'Osma'n ; and the other, 

* Damascus. 
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Mohham'mad iVn Ka'mil, the Dromedarist/ Hie king^ 
said, *Goy call 'OsmaW The kikh'ya returned, and 
took him, and brought him to El-MeFik 'Ee'sa ; and 
'Osma'n looked towmrds the king, and saw him sitting 
tippling ; and before him was a candelabrum, and a 
handsome memloo'k was serving him with wine ; and 
he was sitting by a fountain surrounded by trees. 
'Osma'n said, ^ Mayest thou be in the keeping of God, 
O King 'Ee'sa ! ' The king answered, ' Ho ! welcome, 
O 'Osma'n ! Come, sit down and drink.' 'Osma'n ex- 
claimed, * I beg forgiveness of God ! I am a repentant.' 
The king said, ' Obey me, and oppose me not.' Then 
'Osman sat down ; and the king said to him, * Why the 
door of repentance is open.' And 'Osma'n drank ontil 
he became intoxicated. 

^ Now E/bek and Ckala-oo'n and 'Ala'y ed-Deen and 
their troops journeyed untU they beheld the city of El- 
Kar'ak, and pitched their tents, and entered the city, 
and inquired for the house of El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa. The 
people conducted them to the house ; and they entered ; 
and the attendants asked them what was their object : 
they answered, that they were the troops of Musr, and 
wished to have an interview with El-MeFik 'Ee'sa. 
The attendants went and told the kikh'ya, who came, 
and received them, and conducted them to the hall of 
aadience, where they sat down, while he went and in- 
formed El-MeHk 'Ee'sa, saying to Mm, *Come and 
speak to- the troops of Musr who have come to thee.' 
The king rose, and went to the troops, and accosted 
them ; and they rose, and kissed his hand, and sat down 
again. El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa then said to them, ' For what 
purpose have ye come?' T%«y answered, *We have 
come to make thee SooUa'n in Musr.' He said, ^ My 
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fitther, El-M erik Es-Salehh, is he not Soolta'n ? ' They 
replied, * The mercy of God, whose name be exalted, be 
on him ! Thy father has died, a victim of injustice: 
may our Lord avenge him on him who killed him.' 
He asked, ' Who killed him?' They answered, <One 
whose name is Beybur's killed him.' 'And where is 
Beybur's ? ' said he. They replied, * He is not yet come: 
we came before him.' ' Even so,' said he. They then 
sat with him, aspersing Beybm/s in his absence: and 
they passed the night there; and, rising on the ibl* 
lowing morning, said to El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa, 'It is our 
wish to go out, and remain in the camp ; for Shi/hee^n, 
the Wezee'r of thy father, is coming, with the Emee^r 
Bey bur's ; and if they see us with thee, they will accuse 
us of bringing to thee the information respecting Bey- 
bur's.' He answered, * Good : * so they went forth to 
the camp, and remained there. 

" The Wezee'r Sha'hee'n approached with his troops, 
and encamped, and saw the other troops in their camp ; 
but he would not ask them any questions, and so 
entered the city, and went to El-M el'ik 'Ee'sa, who said 
to him, 'Art thou Beybur's, who poisoned my father? * 
He answered, 'I am the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n; the 
Wezee'r of thy father.' The king said, * And where is 
Beybur's, who poisoned my father?' The Wezee'r 
replied, 'Thy father departed by a natural death to 
await the mercy of his Lord : and who told thee that 
Beybur's poisoned thy father?' The king answered, 
* The troops told me.' ' Beybur's,' said the Wezee'r, * is 
in Esh-Sha'm: go thither, and charge him, in tlie 
deewa'n, with having poisoned thy father, and briB|^ 
proof against him.' So the Wezee'r perceived that the 
irooipB had been plotting. 
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** The Wezeer' Sha'hee'n then went, with his troops, 
outside the camp ; and Mohham'mad IVn Ka'mil the 
Dromedarist came to him, and kissed his hand. The 
Wezee^r asked him respecting 'Osma'n. He answered, 
'I have no tidings of him.' Meanwhile, El-Md'ik 
'Ee'sa went to 'Osma'n, and said to him, ' The Wezee'r 
is come with his troops ; and they are outside the camp.' 
So 'Osmafn rose, and, reeling as he went, approached 
the tents ; and the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n saw him ; and 
perceived that he was drunk ; and called to him. 
'Osma'n came. The Wezee'r smelt him, seized him, 
and inflicted upon him the hhadd*; and said to him, 
* Did'st thou not vow to relinquish the drinking of 
wine ? ' Osma'n answered, ' El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa, whom ye 
are going to make Soolta'n, invited me.' The Wezee'r 
said, * I purpose writing a letter for you to take and 
g^ve to the Emee'r Beybur's.' 'Osma'n replied, * Good,' 
So the Wezee'r wrote the letter, and 'Osma'n took it 
and departed, and entered Esh-Sha'm> and went to the 
house of the sitH Fa't'meh, and gave it to his master, 
who read it, and found it to contain as follows. — 'After 
salutations — from his excellency the Grand Wezee'r, the 
Wezee'r Sha'hee'ii El-Af 'ram, to his honour the Emee^r 
Beybur's. Know that the troops have aspersed thee 
and created dissensions between thee and El-MeKik 
'Ee'sa ; and accused thee of having poisoned his father, 
El-MeHk Es-Sa'lehh Eiyoo'b. Now, on the arrival of 
this paper, take care of thyself, and go not out of the 
house, unless I shall have sent to thee. And the con- 
clusion of the lettor is, that 'Osma'n got drunk in the 
castle of Ell-Kar'ak.' Bey bur's was vexed with 'Osma'n ; 
and said to him, ' Come hither, and receive a present :' 
* Xighiy kripM^ the puniahiaeiit otdaiMd for dmnkwuieas. 
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and he stretched forth his hand, and laid hold of him. 
K)sma'n said, ' What ails thee ? ' Beybiu/s exclaimedt 

* Did I not make thee vow tp relinquish the drinking of 
wine?' 'Has he told thee?' asked 'Osma'n. 'I will 
give thee a treat,' said Beybur's : and he took him, and 
threw him down, and inflicted upon him the hhadd* 

* How is it,' said 'Osma'n, Uhat the king whom you are 
going to make Soolta'n I found drinking wine?' Bey« 
bur's answered, 'If one has transgressed must thou 
transgress ? ' ' And is this,' asked 'Osma'n, ' the hhadd 
ordained by God ? ' Beybur's answered, ' Yes/ * Then,' 
said 'Osma'n, * the hhadd which Ab'oo Fur'meh* in- 
flicted upon me is a loan, and a debt which must be 
repaid him.' Beybur's then said, 'The troops have 
created a dissension between me and El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa ; 
and have accused me of poisoning his father, El-MeFik 
Es-Sa'lehh.' ' I beg the forgiveness of God,' said 
'Osma'n. 'Those fellows detest thee; but no harm 
will come to us from them.' Beybur's said, * O 'Osma'o, 
call together the sa^isesf, and arm them, and let them 
remain in the lane of the cotton-weavers |, and not 
suffer any troops to enter.' 'Osma'n answered, ' On the 
head and the eye :' and he assembled the sa'ises, and 
armed them, and made them stand in two rows : then 
he took a seat, and sat in the court of the house. The 
Emee'r Beybur's also armed all his troops ; and placed 
them in the court of the house. 

" As to El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa, he mounted his horse, and 

* 'Osma'n, for the sake of a rude joke, changes the name of the 
Wezee'r Sha'hee'n (£1-Arram) into an appellation too coarse to 
be here translated. 

f Ghrooms, also employed as running footmen. 

{ A lane from which the house was entered. 
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departed with the troops, and journeyed until he entered 
Esh-Sha^m ; when he went in procession to the deewafn, 
and sat upon the throne, and inquired of the King * af 
Sjnria respecting Beybui's. The King of Syria answered, 
* He i» in the lane of the cotton-weavers, in the house 
cf his mother.' El-MeKik 'Ee'sa said, « O Sha^ee'n, 
who will go and bring him ? ' The Wezee'r answered, 
*Send to him the Emee'r 'Ala'y ed-Deen El-Bey'sereeJ 
So he sent him. The Emee^r descended, and went to 
tiie lane of the cotton-weavers. 'Osma'n saw him, and 
cried out to him, * Dost thou remember, thou son of a 
Tile woman, the chicken which thou atestf?' He 
tiien struck him with a mace : the Emee'r fell from hig 
Kofse ; and 'Osma'n gave him a bastinading. He re-^ 
turned, and informed the king; and the King 'ESe'sa 
said again, * O Sha'hee'n, who will go, and bring 
Beybur's?' The Wezee'r answered, ' Send to him the 
Wezee'r Ey'bek.' The King said, *Rise, O Wezee'r 
EyTbek, and go, call Beybur's :* but Ey'bek said, * No 
one can bring him, excepting the Wezee^r.' Then said 
El-Mertk 'Ec'sa, * Rise, O Wezee'r Sha'hee'n, and bring 
Beybui's.' The Wezee'r answered, ' On the head and 
die eye : but, before I bring him, tell me, vrilt thou deal 
with him according to law, or by arbitrary power?' 
The King said, * By law.* Then said the Wezee'r Sha'- 
hee'n,. * So let it be : and I spake not thus from any 
other motive than because I fear for thyself and the 
troops, lest blood be shed : for Beybui/s is very stub- 
bom, and has many troops ; and I fear for the army ; 

* Sometimef called, in this work, BsfsAa of Syria. 

t This is an allusion to 'Ala'y ed-Deen's haring eaten a dish 
that had been prepare d finr Beybtn/% when the latter had jnst 
entered the lenrice of the Soolia^ Bs-Salehh* 
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for he is himself equal to the whole host: theieforej 
bring ac^cusation against him, and prove by law that he 
poisoned thy father.' The king said, * So let it be.' 

''Then the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n descended from tine. 
deewa'n, and went to the lane of the cotton-weaYcrs.. 
'Osnrafn saw him ; and said, ' Thou hast fallen into the 
anare, O Al/oo Fur'meh ! the time of payment is come ; 
and the debt must be returned to the creditor. Dost 
thou know how to give me a bastinading ? ' The 
Wezee'r said; ' My dream which I saw has proved trae»' 
* What was thy dream ? ' asked 'Osma'n. * I dreamed^ 
smd the Wezee'r, ' last night, that I was travelling, and 
some Arabs attacked me, and surrounded me, and I was 
straitened by them ; and I saw thy master, the Emeefv 
Beybur's, upon a mount; aad I called out to hioa^ 
Come to me, O Emee'r Beybu/s ! and he knew me«'' 
The Wezee'r Sha'hee^n calling out thus, the Emec^r 
Beybur^s heard him, and came down running, with his 
sword in hand; and found 'Osma^n and the sa'ises 
smrrounding the Wezee'r. He exclaimed, "Osma'n l' 
and 'Osma'n said, * He gave me a bastinading in the 
city of El-Kar'ak; and I want to return it.' The 
Emee'r Beybur's sharply reprimanded him. 'Andso^'* 
said 'Osma'n to the Wezee'r, ^thou hast found a way of 
escape.' The Wezee'r Sha^hee'n then said, * O Emee^r 
Beybui's, £1-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa hath sent me to thee : he 
imtends to prefer an accusation against thee in the 
deewa'n of £sh-Sha^m, charging thee indth havings pei-» 
saaed his father. Now, do thou arm all thy soldiersi^ 
and come to the deewa'n, and fear not ; but say thM; 
which shall clear thee.' Beybui's answered,. * So let il: 
be." He then armed ail his soldiera, and went up .la 
the deewa'n, and kissed the hand of El-Mel'ik 'Ee'i 

H 2 
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who said to him, ' Art thou the Emee'r Beybur's, who 
poisoned my father ? ' Beybui's answered, * Pnnre 
against me that I poisoned thy father, and bring the 
charge before the judge, and adduce evidence: the 
Cka'dee is here.' The king said, * I have evidence 
against thee.' Beybm/s said, ' Let us see.' ' Here/ 
said the king, * are the Wezee^r E/bek and Cknhrw/n 
and 'Ala'y ed-Deen.' The Emee'r Beybui/s asked 
them, * Do ye bear witness against me that I poisoned 
El-Mel'ik Es-Sa'lehh?' They answered, * Never: we 
neither saw it, nor do we know anything of the matter.' 
^he Cka'dee said, * Hast thou any witnesses beside 
those ? ' The king replied, ' None : no one informed 
me but them.' The Cka'dee said, *0 king, those men 
are hypocrites, and detest the Emee'r Beybur's.' EI- 
Mel'ik 'Ee'sa thereupon became reconciled with the 
Emee'r Beybur's, and said to his attendants, ^ Bring a 
ckufla'n.* They brought one. He said to them, * In- 
vest with it the Emee'r Beybur's ;' and added, * I ap- 
point thee, O* Beybur's, commander-in-chief of the 
-army.' But Beybur's said, *I have no desire for the 
-dignity, and vrill put on no ckufla'ns.' The king asked, 
* Why, Sir ? * Beybur's answered, * Because I have 
^ibeen told that thou drinkest wine.' The king said« * I 
repent.' ' So let it be,' said Beybur's : and the king 
vowed repentance to Beybui/s : and the Emee'r Bey« 
bur's said, ' I make a condition with thee, O king, that 
if thou drink vnne, I infiict upon thee the hhadd :' and 
the king replied, 'It is right.' Upon this, the king 
invested the Emee'r Beybur's with a ckufla'n; and a 
feast was made ; and guns were fired ; and festivities 
were celebrated : and they remained in Esh-Sha'm thr^ 
days. 
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" El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa then gave orders for departure; 
and performed the first day's journey. On the second 
day, they came to a valley, celebrated as a halting-plaoe 
of the Prophet, the Director in the way to heaven : in 
it were trees, and brooks, and birds which sang the 
praises of the King, the Mighty, the Pardoner. £1- 
Mel'ik 'Ee'sa said, * Pitch the tents here : we will here 
pass the night.' So they pitched the tents. And the 
day departed with its brightness, and the night came 
with its darkness : but the Everlasting remaineth war 
changed : the stars shone ; and God, the Living, the 
Self-subsisting, looked upon the creation. It was the- 
period of the full-moon ; and the King felt a longing to 
drink wine by the side of the brook and greensward : 
so he called to Ab'oo-l-Kheyr, who came to him, and 
kissed his hand. The King said to him, *0 Ab'oo-1- 
Kheyr, I have a longing to drink wine.' The servant 
answered, * Hast thou not vowed repentance to the 
Emee'r Beybur's?' The King said, *The door of 
repentance is open : so do thou obey me :' and he gave 
him ten pieces of gold. The servant then went to a- 
convent ; and brought him thence a large bottle : and 
the King said to him, ^ If thou see the Emee'r Beybur's 
coming, call out hay ! and as long as thou dost not see 
him, call clover !* The servant answered, * Right :' and 
he. filled a cup, and handed it to the King. Now 'Os- 
ma'n was by the tents ; and he came before the pavilion 
of El-Merik 'Ee'sa ; and saw him sitting drinking 
wine : so he went, and told his master, the Emee'r Bey- 
bur's, fieybur's came. AVoo-1-Kheyr saw him coming 
from a tent, and called out to the King, ' hay ! hay I * 
The. King immediately threw the cup into the brook ; 
Ab'oo-l-Kheyr removed the bottle; and the King set 
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-himself to praying : and when he had pronounced the 
v^taition [which terminates the prayers], he turned Ids 
'eyes, and saw the Emee'r Beybur's, and said to him, 
* Wherefore art thou come at this hour ? Go, sleep : it 
is late.' Beybur's answered, * I have come to ask thee 
whether we shall continue our journey now, or to-raor- 
low morning/ The ILing said, * To-morrow morning.' 
And the Emee'r Bejbur's returned, vexed with *Osma'n; 
and said to him, * O 'Osma'n, didst thou not tell me 
that the King was sitting drinking wine ? Kow I have 
heen, and found him praying. Dost thou utter a false- 
liood against the Soolta'n ?' 'Osma'n answered, ' Like 
as he has smoothed it over, do thou also : no matter/ 
Beybur's was silent. 

^' They ptosed the night there ; and on the following 
mmming, El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa gave orders for departure. 
They journeyed towards Musr ; and when they had 
jnrived at the 'A'dilee'yeh, and pitched their tents, the 
Emee'r Beybui's said, ' O our lord the Soolta'n, we 
lisve now arrived at Musr.' The King answered, *I 
deffl're, O Beybur's, to visit the tomb of the Ima'm 
XEsh-Sha'fe'ee]/ Beybur's said, * The thing is right, 
O our lord the Soolta'n : to-morrow I will conduct ttiee 
to visit the Ima'm/ They remained that night at the 
''AMilee'yeh ; and on tiie following morning, the SooHa'n 
fode in procession to visit the Ima'm, and returned in 
procession, and visited the tomb of his father, El-MeFik 
Es-Sa'lehh Eiyoo'b; and then went in state to the 
Citadel : and the 'Ool'ama went up thither, and inau- 
gUFBted him as sovereign, and conducted him into the 
armoury ; and he drew out from thence a sword, upon 
-which was inscribed * El-Mel'ik El-Mo*az'zum * :* where- 

* The Magnified King. 
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fare they named him * 'Ee'sa El-Mo'az'zttm.' They 
ooiiied the money with his name ; and prayed for him 
on the pulpits of the mosques ; and he invested with 
Qkufla'ns the soldiers and the Emee'r Beybur's, the 
commander-in-chief. The Soolta'n then wrote a pateni^ 
conferring the sovereignty, after himself, upon the 
£mee'r Beybur's, to be king and Soolta'n. So the 
Emee'r Beybur's had two patents conferring upon him 
^ sovereignty ; the patent of El-Mel'ik Es-Salehii 
EiyooHl), and the patent of £1-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa El-Mo'az'- 
zum. Eyl>ek and Ckala-oo'n and 'Ala^y ed-Deen and 
tthenr partisans, who hated Beybur's, were grieved at 
"this; but his friends rejoiced. The troops descended 
'from the deewa'n, and went to their houses; and in 
like manner, the Emee'r Beybur's descended in proces- 
sion, and went to his house by the Ckana'tir es-Siba'a. 

** Now the queen Sheg'eret ed-Door'r sent to El- 

Mel'ik 'Ee'sa El-MoWzum. He went to her palace. 

She kissed his hand ; and he said to her, ' Who ait 

Uiou ?' She answered, ' The wife of thy father, El- 

ItfeKik £s-Sa1ehh.' * And what is thy name?' said he. 

She replied, * the queen Fa'timeh Sheg'eret ed-Door'r.' 

He exclaimed * Oh ! Welcome ! pray for me then/ She 

•aid, ' God bring thee to repentance.' She then gave 

liim a charge respecting the Emee'r Beybur's ; saying, 

* Thy father loved him above all the chiefs, and entered 

into a covenant with him before God; and I, also, made 

•a covenant with him before God.' He answered, * O 

<qaeen, by thy life, I have written for him a patent con* 

iferring upon him the sovereignty afler me.' She said, 

'* And thy father, also, vnrote for him a patent, conferring 

upon him the sovereignty.' The King then said to hec, 

^ Those chiefs created a dissension between me and 
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him ; and asserted that he poisoned my father.' She 
said, * I heg God's forgiveness ! They hate him«' 
After this, the queen remained chatting with him a 
short time ; and he went to his saloon, and passed the 
night, and rose. 

*' On the following day, he held a court ; and ihe 
hall was filled with troops. And he winked to Ah'oo-1- 
Kheyr, and said, *Give me to drink.' Now he had 
said to him, the day before, *" To-morrow, when I hold 
my court, and say to thee. Give me to drink, bring me 
a water-bottle full of wine.' So when El-Mel'ik 'Ee'sa 
sat upon the throne, and the court, filled with troops, 
resembled a garden, the troops resembling the branches 
of plants, he felt a longing to drink wine, and said to 
Ab'oo-l-Kheyr, *Give me to drink;* and winked to 
him ; and he brought to him the water-bottle ; and he 
drank, and returned it. Then he sat a little longer; 
and said again, * Give me to drink, O Ab'oo-l-Kheyr ;* 
and the servant brought the bottle ; and he drank, and 
gave it back. He sat a little longer; and again he 
said, * Give me to drink.' Ckala-oo'n said, * O 'Ala'y 
ed-Deen, it seems that the Soolta'n has breakfasted 
upon kawafre *,* Upon this, the Wezee'r Sha'hee'n 
asked him, * What hast thou eaten ?' The King an- 
swered, 'My stomach is heated and flatulent.' The 
Wezee'r, however, perceived the smell of wine; and 
was vexed. The court then broke up ; and the troops 
descended. The Wezee'r Sha'hee'n also descended, 
and took with him the Emee'r Beybur's to his house, 
and said to him, * May God take retribution from thee, 
O Beybur's.' Beybur's said, *Why?' The Wezee'r 
answered, * Because thou didst not accept the sove- 

* A dith of ]aml>'8 feet, cooked with garlic and vinegar^ &c. 
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reign ty.' * But for what reason sayest thou this ?* asked 
Beybur's. The Wezee'r said, * The Soolta'n, to-day» 
drank wine, while sitting upon the throne, three times. 
When the Vicar of God, in administering the law, 
intoxicates himself, his decisions are nuH, and he has 
not any right to give them.' Beybur's replied, * I made 
a condition with him, that if he drank wine, I should 
inflict upon him the hhadd ; and wrote a document to 
that effect in Esh-Sha'm/ *■ To-morrow,' said the 
Wezee'r, ' when he holds his court, observe him ; and 
take the water-bottle, and see what is in it. I perceived 
his smell.' Beybur's answered, * It is right :' and he 
arose, and went to his house sorrowful : and he passed 
the night, and rose, and went to the court, and found it 
filled with troops ; and he kissed the hand of the 
Soolta'n, and sat in his place. Presently, the Soolta'n 
said, * Give me to drink, O Ab'oo-l-Kheyr :' and the 
servant brought the water bottle ; and the Soolta'n 
drank. Beybur's took hold of the water-bottle ; and 
said, * Give me to drink.' The servant answered, ^ This 
is medicinal water/ * No harm,* said Beybur's : * I have 
a desire for it.' ' It is rose-water,' said the servant. 
Beybur's said, * Good :' and he took the bottle ; and 
said, • Bring a basin.' A basin was brought ; and he 
poured into it the contents of the bottle before the 
troops ; and they saw that it was wine. Then said the 
Emee'r Beybur's to the Soolta'n, *Is it allowed ihee by 
God to be his Vicar, and to intoxicate thyself? Did I 
not make thee vow to relinquish the drinking of wine, 
and say to thee, If thou drink it I will inflict upon thee 
the hhadd ; and did I not write a dociunent to that 
effect in Esh-Sha'm V The Soolta'n answered, * It is a 
habit decreed against me, O Beybur's.' Beybur's ex- 

H 5 
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blaimed, * God is witness, O ye troops !' and he took the 
Soolta'n, and flogged him ; and he was unconscious, by 
reason of the wine that he had drank : and he loosed 
him, and departed irom him, and went to his house.'' 

The second volume proceeds to relate the trouUes 
which befel Beybur's in consequence of his incurring 
the displeasure of El-MeKik 'Ee'sa by the conduct just 
described ; his restoration to the favour of that prince ; 
and his adventures during the reigns of the subsequent 
JSoolta'ns, Khalee^l El-Ash'raf, Es-Salehh the youth, 
EyHbek (his great and inveterate enemy), and El- 
ModuTfar; and then, his own accession to the so- 
Tereignty. The succeeding volumes contain narratives 
of his wars in Syria and other countries; detailing 
various romantic achievements, and the exploits of the 
Fe^a'weefyehy or Feda'wees^ of his time. The term 
Feda'wee, which is now vulgarly understood to signify 
any warriour of extraordinary courage and ability, 
literally and properly means a person who gives, or is 
ready to give, his life as a ransom for his companions, 
or for their cause ; and is here applied to a class of 
warriours who owned no allegiance to any sovereign 
unless to a chief of their own choice ; the same class 
who are called, in our histories of the Crusades, 
" Assassins ;" which appellation the very learned orien- 
talist De Sacy has, I think, rightly pronounced to be a 
corruption of " Hhash'sha^shee^riy* a name derived from 
their making frequent use of the intoxicating hemp, 
called hhashedshy or a vegetable of similar properties, 
which might, with equal justness, be caUed by tha 
name. The romance of Ez-Za'hir' affords confirmation 
of the etymology given by De Sacy; but suggests a 
different explanation of it : the FedVwee'yeh bein^ 
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almost always described in this work, as makings use of 
beng (or henbane, which, in the present day, is oflen 
mixed with hhashee'sh) to make a formidable enemy or 
rival their prisoner, by disguising themselves, inviting 
him to eat, putting the drug into his food or drink, and 
thus causing him speedily to fall into a deep sleep, so 
that they were able to bind him at their leisure, and 
convey him whither they would. The chief of these 
warriours is Shee^hhah, called *^ Soolta'n el-tCkila'a <wa- 
mhosoo'n" (or " Soolta'n of the Castles and, For- 
tresses"), who is described as almost constantly engaged, 
and generally with success, in endeavouring to reduse 
all the Peda'wees to allegiance to himself and to Bey- 
hur^H. From his adroitness in disguises and plots, his 
Proteus- like character, his name has become a common 
appellation of persons of a similar description. Another 
of the more remarkable characters in this romance k 
Goowcin (or John), a European Christian, who, having 
deeply studied Moos'lim law, succeeds in obtaining, and 
retains for a few years, the office of Cka'dee of the 
Egyptian metropolis ; and is perpetually plotting againfit 
^eybur's, Shee'hhah, and other Moos'iim chiefe. 

Much of the entertainment derived from recitations of 
this work depend upon the talents of the molihad-dit.; 
who often greatly improves the stories by his aciioii^ 
and by witty introductions of his own invention. 
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Chapter X. 
PuBLio Rboitjltions OP Romances — continued. 

Thirb is, in Cairo, a third class of reciters of romances, 
who arc called ^Ana'Hreh^ or 'Anteree^yeh (in the sin- 
gular, *AnUer^ef) ; but they are much less numerous 
than either of the other two classes before mentioned ; 
their number at present, if I be rightly informed, not 
amounting to more than six. They bear the above 
appellation from the chief subject of their recitations ; 
which is the romance of *AnUar {Sedret *Av!tar). As 
a considerable portion of this interesting work has be- 
come known to English readers by Mr. Terrick Hamil- 
ton's translation, I need give no account of it The 
reciters of it read it from the book : they chant the 
poetry ; but the prose they read, in the popular manner ; 
and they have not the accompaniment of the rabal). 
As the poetry in this work is very imperfectly under- 
stood by the vulgar, those who listen to it are mostly 
persons of some education. 

The 'Ana'tireh also recite from other works than that 
from which they derive their appellation. All of them, 
1 am told, occasionally relate stories from a romance 
called ** See'ret el-Mooga^hidee^n" (" the History of the 
Warriours")> w, more commonly, " SeeWet Del'kem'ehy* 
or " Zoo-l'Himfmeh *," from a heroine who is the chief 

* The latter^ being a masculine appellation^ is evidently a cor- 
uption of the former. The name is written Dtfhem'eh in the 
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character in the work. A few years since, they fre- 
quently recited from the romance of " Seyf Zoo-U 
Yeileri' (vulgarly called " Seyf El'Ye2!en;' and " Set^f 
El'Yes/el*')y a work abounding with tales of wonder ; 
and from "the Thousand and One Nights" (" £// 
Lei/leh we'he}/leK^\ more commonly known, in our 
country, by the title of " the Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments." The great scarcity of copies of these two 
works is, I believe, the reason why recitations of them 
are no longer heard : even fragments of them are with 
difficulty procured ; and when a complete copy of ^ the 
Thousand and One Nights" is found, the price de- 
manded for it is too great for a reciter to have it in his 
power to pay. I doubt whether the romances of Ab'oo 
Zeyd, Ez-Za'hir, 'An'tar, and Del'hem'eh, are chosen 
as the subjects of recitation, because preferred to ** the 
Thousand and One Nights;" but it is certain that the 
modem Mooslims of Egypt have sufficient remains of 
Bed'awee feeling to take great delight in hearing tales 
of war. 

That my reader may have some notion of all the 
works from which the professional reciters of romances 
in Cairo draw the materials for the amusement of their 
audiences, in the present day, I shall give a sketch of 
some of the adventures related in the romance of DeF- 
hem'eh. This work is even more scarce than any of 
those before mentioned. The copies, I am told, were 
always in fifty-five volumes. After long search, all that 
I have succeeded in procuring of it is a portion con- 
older portions of some volumes in my possession made up of frag^ 
meuts of this work. One of these portions appears to he at least 
three centuries old. In some of the more modem fragments, the 
name is written ZoO'l-Hirn'meh, 
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•siBting of ^e firet thiee volumes (containing, together, 
802 pages), and another portion consisting of the fort^ 
wdxth and forty-seventh volumes. The former would 
present a good specimen of the work, were not the 
^.greater part written in a hand scarcely legible ; in con- 
jBequence of which, and of the many other subjects that 
now demand my attention, I have only been able to 
read the first voliune. The chief subjects of this wori^, 
caocording to the preface, are the warlike exploits of 
Jkrabs of the Desert in the times of the Khalee'fehs of 
rthe houses of Oomei'yeh and £1-' Abba's. It is com- 
posed from the narratives of various writers: nine 
names of the authors are mentioned ; but none of them 
are at present known : their history and their age are 
;alike imcertain ; but the style of their narratives shows 
them to be not modem. The account which the 'Ana- 
:tiEeh and Mohhadditee'n generally give of this romance 
is as follows. — When El-As^ma"ee (or, as he is com- 
monly called, El-As^mo^'ee) composed, or compiled, the 
history of 'An'tar*, that work (they say) became ex- 
tremely popular, and created so great an enthusiasm on 
the subjects of the adventures of Arab warriours, that a 
diligent search was made for all tales of the same kind.; 
/Bind from these was compiled the See'ret el-Moga'hidee'n, 
or Del'hem'eh, by some author now unknown ; who, as 
:he could not equal the author of 'An'tar in eloquence, 
determined to surpass him in the length of his narrar 
tives ; and 'An'tar being generally in forty- five volumes, 
he made his book fifty-five. The romance of Del'- 
hem'eh abounds in poetry, which is not without beauties, 
nor without faults ; but these are, perhaps, mostiy attri- 

* The 'Ool'ama in general despise the romance of 'An'tar^ and 
ridicule the assertion that EI-As'ma^ee was its author. 
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butable to copyists. — Of a part of what I have read, 
.which introduces us to one of the principal characters 
in the work, I shall now give an abridged translation. 

At the commencement of the work, we are told, that, 
in the times of the Khalee'fehs of the house of Oomei'- 
Teh, none of the Arab tribes surpassed in power, con- 
iBge^ hospitality, and other virtues for which the Arabs 
of ^the Desert are so famous, the Ben'ee Kila'b, whose 
territory was in the Hhega'z : but the viceroy of the 
Khalee'feh over the collective tribes of the desert was 
the chief of the Ben'ee Sooley'm,who prided themselves 
t>n this distinction, and on their wealth. El-Hha'ns, 
-the chief of the Ben'ee Kila'b, a horseman unrivalled in 
his day, in one of the predatory excursions which he 
was wont frequently to make against other tribes, took 
captive a beautiful girl, named Er-Raba'b (or the Vio^, 
whom he married. She became pregnant ; and, during 
her pregnancy, dreamed that a fire issued from hei, 
and burnt all her clothing. Being much troubled by 
this dream, she related it to her husband ; and he, alike 
surprised and distressed, immediately searched for, and 
floon found, a person to interpret it. An old sheykh 
informed him that his wife would bear a son of great 
renown, who would have a son more renowned than 
himself; and that the mother of the former would be in 
danger of losing her life at the time of his birth. This 
-prophecy he repeated to the wife of £1-Hha'ris ; and, at 
iher request, wrote an amulet to be tied upon the infants 
unght arm, as soon as he should be born ; upon whidi 
amulet he recorded the- family and pedigree of fiie 
child :— " This child is the son of El-HhaMs the son of 
JLhalid the son of 'A'mir the son of Sa'asa'^ah the son 
of Kila'b ; and this is his pedigree among all the Arabs. 
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of the Hhega^z; and he is verily of the Ben'ee Kila'b." 
Soon aflter this, Ei-Hha'ris fell sick; and, after a short 
illness, died. Most of the Arabs of neighbouring tribes, 
who had been subjected and kept in awe by him, re- 
joiced at his death, and determined to obtain retribution 
by plundering his property. This coming to the ears of 
his widow, Er-Raba'b, she determined to return to her 
family ; and persuaded a black slave who had belonged 
to her late husband to accompany her. By night, aad 
without having mentioned their intention to any one 
else, they departed ; and at midnight they approached 
a settlement of Arabs whose chief was the Emee^r 
Da'rim. Here the slave, tempted by the Devil, led her 
from the road, and impudently told her, that her beauty 
had excited in his breast a passion which she must con* 
sent to gratify. She indignantly refused ; but the fright 
that she received from his base conduct occasioned a 
premature labour ; and in this miserable state, she gave 
birth to a son. She washed the infant with the water 
of a brook that ran by the spot ; wrapped it in a piece 
of linen which she tore off from her dress; tied the 
amulet to its arm ; and placed it to her breast. Scarcely 
had she done this, when the slave, infuriated by dis* 
appointment, drew his sword, and struck off her head. 
Having thus revenged himself, he fled. 

Now it happened, as Providence had decreed, that 
the wife of the Emee^r Da'rim had just been delivered 
of a son, which had died ; and the Emee'r, to dissipate 
his grief on this account, went out to hunt, with several 
of his people, on the morning after Er-Raba'b had been 
murdered. He came to the spot where her corpse lay, 
and saw it: the infant was still sucking the breast of its 
dead mother; and God had sent a flight of locusts, of 
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the kind called gomidooh^ to shade it from the sun with 
their wings. Full of astonishment at the sight, he said 
to his Wezee'r, '' See this murdered damsel, and this 
infant on her lap, and those flying insects shading it, 
and the dead mother still affording it milk ! Now, by the 
faith of the Arabs, if thou do not ascertain the history of 
this damsel, and the cause of her murder, I behead thee 
like her.*' The Wezee'r answered, " O King, none 
knoweth what is secret but God, whose name be ex- 
alted! Was I with her? or do I know her? But 
promise me protection, and I will inform thee what I 
suppose to have been the case." The King said, '* I 
give thee protection." Then said the Wezee'r, " Know, 
O King, — but God is all-knowing, — that this is the 
daughter of some king ; and she has grown up ; and a 
servant has had intercourse with her ; and by him she ^ 
has conceived this child ; and her family have become 
acquainted with the fact, and killed her. This is my 
opinion; and there is an end of it." The King ex- 
claimed, " Thou dog of the Arabs ! what is this that 
thou sayest to the prejudice of this damsel ? By AFlah ! 
if I had not promised thee protection I had slain thee 
with the edge of the sword ! If she had committed this 
crime, she would not be affording the child her milk 
after she was dead; nor would God have sent these 
flying insects to shade the infant." He then sent for 
a woman to wash the corpse; and after it had been 
washed, and bound in grave-clothes, he buried it re- 
spectably. 

From the circumstance of the goon'doob shading him 
with their wings, the foundling received the name of 
EUGooii'dooyah, The Emee'r Da'rim conveyed it to 
his wife, and persuaded her to bring it up as her own ; 
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^hich she did until the child had attained the age of 
jieven years ; when he was sent to school ; and there he 
"remained until he had learned the Ckoor-a'n. By the 
4ime he had attained to manhood, he had become a 
tiorseman unrivalled ; he was like a bitter colocynth, a 
^per, and a calamity*. 

Now his adoptive father, the Emee'r Da'rim, went 
^orth one day, according to his custom, on a predatory 
expedition, accompanied by a hundred horsemen. Fall- 
ing in with no booty, he proceeded as far as the territory 
4>f a woman called Esh-Shum'ta (or the Grizzle), whom 
the heroes of her time held in fear, on account of her 
iprowess and strength ; and who was possessed of great 
wealth. He determined to attack her. She mounted 
her horse in haste, on hearing of his approach, and 
went forth to meet him and his party. For a whole 
hour, she contended with them ; killed the greater num- 
ber; and put the rest to flight, except the Emee^r 
Da'rim, whom she took prisoner, and led in bonds, dis- 
graced and despised, to her fortress. Those of his at- 
tendants who had fled returned to their tribes, and 
l)lunged them in aflSiction by the story they related. 
The Emee'r Da'rim had ten sons. These all set out 
together, vnth a number -of attendants, to rescue their 
father ; but they all became the prisoners of Esh- 
Bhum'ta ; and most of their attendants were killed by 
'lier. El-Goon'dooVah now resolved to try his arms 
against this heroine. He went alone, unknown to any 
of the tribe, except his foster-mother, and arrived at the 
place of his destination. Esh-Shum'ta was on the top 
of her fortress. She saw him approach, a solitary 

* These are not terms of reproach among the Arabs ; but, of 
praise. 
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Jtoneman ; and percehed that his riding was that of a 
hero. In haste she descended, and mounted her hone, 
and went out to meet him. She shouted against him ; 
and the desert resounded with her shout ; but El-Goon'- 
dooVah was unmoved by it They defied each other, and 
met ; and for a whole hour the contest lasted : at length, 
EI-GoonMooVah's lance pierced the bosom of Esh-Shum'- 
ta; its glittering point protruded through her back ; and. 
she fell from her horse, slain, and weltering in her 
blood. Her slaves, who were forty in number, seeing 
their mistress dead, made a imited attack upon her 
victor ; but he unhorsed them all ; and then, reproaching 
them for having served a woman, when they were all 
men of prowess, admonished them to submit to him ; 
upon whicli, they all acknowledged him as their master. 
Me divided among them the treasures of £sh-8hum'ta ; 
and released his adoptive fatiier and brothers ; with 
i^hom he returned to the tribe. 

This exploit spread the fame of El-Goon'dooV»h 
•among all the tribes of the desert ; but it excited envy 
in the breast of the Emee'r Da'rim, who soon after 
desired him to seek for himself some other place of 
abode. El-Goon'dooVah remonstrated ; but to no effect ; 
and prepared for his departure. When he was about to 
gOf the Emee'r Da'rim desired to be allowed to open the 
amulet that was upon El-Goon'dooVah's arm, and to 
mead what was written upon the paper. Having ob- 
tained permission, and done this, he uttered a loud 
shout ; and several of his people coming in to inquire 
the cause of this cry, he said to them, " This youth is 
.the son of your enemy El-Hha'ris, the KilaHbee : take 
iiim* and slay him :''' but El-Goon'doob'ah insisted that 
they should contend with him one by one. The Emee'r 
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Da'rim was the first to challenge him ; and addressed 
him in these verses *• 

'* This day I forewarn thee of death and disgrace, 

From my weapon, thou ofispring of parents base ! 
Did'st thou think, thou vile foundling, to raise thyself, 

O'er the heads of our tribe, to the foremost place ? 
Thy hope is now baffl'd : thy wish is deceif'd : 

For to^ay we have known thee of hostile race. 
Thy blood-thirsty father oppressed our tribe : 

Both our men and our wealth were his frequent preys : 
But to-day shall be taken a full revenge : » 

All our heroes shall see me their wrongs efface* 
Be as8ur*d that thy death is now near at hand; 

That my terrible lance shall pierce thee apace ; 
For 'twas I introduced thee among our tribe ; 

And the foe that I brought I will now displace." 

El-Goon'doob'ah replied, *' O my uncle, thoa hast 
treated me with kindness : do not repent of it ; but let 
me depart from you in peace : cancel not the good that 
thou hast done." But Da'rim answered, ** Use no pro- 
traction : for thy death is determined on.** Then El- 
Goon'dooVah thus addressed him — 

" Be admonished, O Da'rim ! thy steps retrace ; 
And haste not thus rashly thy fate to embrace. 

* When the narrator introduces poetry, he generally desires his 
readers and hearers to bless the Prophet. Frequently, he merely 
says, " Bless ye the Apostle :" and often, ^ Bless ye him for [the 
visit to] whose tomb burdens are bound :" i« e. '< Bless ye him 
whose tomb is an object of pilgrimage :" for, though the pilgri- 
mage ordained by the Gkoor-a'n is that to the temple of MekHseh 
and mount 'Arafa't, yet, the Prophet's tomb is also an object of 
pious pilgrimage. — I translate the poetry from this tale verse for 
verse, and imitating the system pursued with regard to rhyme in 
the originals. 
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Hast thou ever seen aught of evil in me P 

I have always named thee with honour and praise. 
By my hand and lance was Esh-Shum'ta destroy'd, 

When thou wast her captive, in bonds and disgrace : 
I freed thee from bondage : and is it for this 

We are now met as enemies, &ce to face? 
Grod be judg^ between us : for he will be just. 

And will show who is noble, and who is base.** 

As soon as he had said these words, the Emee'r 
Da'rim charged upon him. They fought for a whole 
hour ; and at last, El-Goon'doob'ah pierced the breast of 
Da'rim with his spear ; and the point protruded, glit- 
tering, from the spine of his back. When Da'rim's 
sons saw that their father was slain, they all attacked 
El-Goon'doob^ah ; who received them as the thirsty 
land receives a drizzling rain : two of them he killed : 
the rest fled; and acquainted their mother with the 
events they had just witnessed. With her head unco- 
vered, and her bosom bare, she came weeping to EI- 
Goon'dooVah, and thus exclaimed — 

^ O Goon'doob'ah ! thy lance hath wrought havoc sore : 

Man and youth have perishM ; and lie in their gore ; 
And among them, the eldest of all my sons. 

They are justly punish'd ; but now I implore 
That thou pardon the rest : in pity for me 

Restrain thy resentment ; and slaughter no more. 
By my care of thy childhood I and by these breasts 

Which have nourished thee, noble youth, heretofore I 
Have mercy upon us ; and leave us in peace : 

In spite of thy wrongs, this contention give o'er. 
I love thee as though thou wert truly my son; 

And thy loss I shall sorrow for, evermore." 

£l-GoonMooVah listened to her address ; and when 
she had finished, he thus replied— 
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" O Mother ! by Him whom we all adore I 

And the jait BCootf'tuf 'a Ta'-Ha' • I I deplore 
The actions which I have been made to commit ; 

Deeds against my will ; and not thouj^t of before : 
Bat Grod, to whose aid I ascribe my success. 

Had of old decreed tiiese events to oecnr. 
For thy sake, their pardon I grant ; and I woold 

If their lances had made my lifeblood to poor. 
To withdraw myself hence, and sever the ties 

Of affection and love, is a trial sore. 
While I live I shall constantly wish thee peace, 

And joy aninternipted for evermore." 

Having said thus, El-Goon'doob'ah took leave of his 
fbster-mother, and departed alone, and went to the for- 
tress of Esh-Shum'ta. The slaves saw him approach; 
and met him ; and, in reply to their inquiries, he in- 
formed them of all that had just befallen him. He 
then asked if any of them were willing to go with him 
in search of a better territory, where they might inter- 

• » ■ 

cept the caravans, and subsist by plunder ; and they all 
declaring their readiness to accompany him, he chose 
from among Ihem as many as he desired, and left the 
rest in the fortress. He travelled vdth his slaves until 
they came to a desolate and dreary tract, without ver- 
dure or water ; and the slaves, fearing that they should 
die of thirst, conspired against his life : but El-Goon'- 
doob'ah, perceiving their discontent, and guessing their 
intention, pressed oa to a tract abounding with water 

♦ 7h'- H(^ (which is the title of the 20th chapter of the Ckoor- 
a'^n, and is composed of two letters of the Arabic alphabet) is con- 
sidered, and often nsed, as a name of the Arabian Prophet (of 
whom Mw^tufa and Ahhfmady as well as Mokharn'mad, are also 
names) : so likewise ir Ta^'See'n, which is the title of the 36th 
chapter of the Ckoor-a'n* 
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and pasture ; and here they halted to rest El-Goon'- 
dool/ah watched until all of them had fallen asleep ; 
and then dispatched them, every one, with his sword. 
Having done this, he pursued his journey during the 
night; and in the morning he arrived at a valley with 
iwdant sides, and abundance of pasture, with lofly 
trees, and rapid streams, and birds whose notes pra^- 
daimed the praises of the Lord of Power and Eternity*, 
la the midst of this valley he saw a Bed'awee tent, and 
a lance stuck by it in the ground, and a horse picketted. 
The Emee'r GoonMool/ah fixed his eyes upon this tent ;. 
and as he looked at it, there came forth from it a person 
of elegant appearance, completely armed, who bounded 
upon the horse, and gallopped towards him, without 
uttering a word, to en^rage him in combat. ** My bro- 
ther !'' exclaimed El-GoonMool/ah '^ begin with saluta- 
tion before the stroke of the sword ; for that is a prin- 
ciple in the nature of the noble." But no answer was 
returned. They fought until their spears were broken, 
and till their swords were jagged : at length El-Goon'- 
dool/ah seized hold of the vest beneath his antagonist's 
coat of mail, and heaved its wearer from the saddle to 
the ground. He uplifted his sword ; but a voice, so 
sweet, it would have cured the sick, exclaimed, *^Have 
mercy on thy captive, O hero of the age !" "Art thou 
a man ?" ssuid El-Goon'doob'ah, ** or a woman ?" '* I 
am a virgin damsel," she replied ; and, drawing away 
her lita'm *, displayed a face like the moon at the full. 
When El-Goon'dool/ah beheld the beauty of her &ce, 

** The RtJm (or UMm) is a piece of dn^iery'with whieh a Bted'a- 
wee often covers 'the lower part of his face. It frequently pre- 
vents his being recognized by another Arab who might make him 
a victim of blood-revenge. 
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and the elegance of her, form, he was bewildered, and 
overpowered with love. He exclaimed, ** O mistress of 
beauties, and star of the mom, and life of souls ! ac- 
quaint- me with thy secret, and inform me of the truth 
of thy history." She answered, *• O hero of our time ! 
O hero of the age and period! shall I relate to thee my 
story in narrative prose, or in measured verse ?" He 
said, •* O beauty of thine age, and peerless-one of thy 
time ! I will hear nothing from thee but measured 
verse." She then thus related to him all that had hap- 
pened to her — 

*' O thou noble hero, and generous knight ! 

Thou leader of warriours I aad foremost in Bght ! 
Hear, now, and attend to the story I tell. 

I'm the virgin daughter, thou hero of might I 
Of El-Mel'ik* Ckal^oo's; and a maid whose fame 

Has been raised, by her arms, to an envied height ; 
Acknowledged a heroine, bold and expert, 

Skiird alike with the lance and the sword to smite. 
Many suitors sought me in marriage ; but none 

Could ever induce me his love to requite ; 
And I swore by my Lord, the Compassionate, 

And the noble Moos'tufa, that moon-like light, 
That, to no man on earth I would e'er consent 

In the bonds of marriage myself to unite. 
Unless to a hero for prowess renown'd. 

To one who should prove himself hardy in fight ; 
Who in combat should meet me, and overcome, 

And never betray the least weakness or fright. 
My smtors assembled : I fought each in turn ; 

And I vanquish'd them all in our people's sight : 
Not a horseman among them attained his wish ; 

For I parried the thrusts of each daring knight. 
I was justly ' The Slayer of Heroes* nam'd; 

For no match could be found for my weapon bright. 

* It was the custom to entitle the chief of a' powerful tribe 
« El-Mel'ik," or "the King." 
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Bat I fear*d my father might force me, at last, 

To accept, as my husband, some parasite ; 
And therefore I fled ; and, in this lonely place, 

With my troop of horsemen, I chose to alight. 
Here we watch for the passing caravans ; 

And with plunder we quiet our appetite. 
Thou hast made me thy captive, and pardon'd me : 

Grant me one favour more : my wish do not slight : 
Receive me in marriage : embrace me at once ; 

For I willingly now acknowledge thy right." 

Ckattcikt esh-Shoog^a'n, or the Slayer of Heroes (for 
so was this damsel named, as above related by herself), 
then said to El-Goon'doob'ah, ^' Come with me and my 
party to my abode." He went with her; and her 
people received them with joy ; and feasted the Emee'r 
GoonMooVah three days. On the fourth day, Ckatta'- 
let esli-Shoog'a'n assembled the people of her tribe, with 
£l-Goon'doob'ah, at her own dwelling; and regaled 
them with a repast, to which high and low were ad- 
mitted. After they had eaten, they began to converse ; 
and asked El-Goon'dooVah to acquaint them with his 
history. He accordingly related to them what had be- 
fallen him with the Emee'r Da'rim ; how he had liberated 
him and his sons from captivity ; and how ungratefully 
he had been treated. There were ten persons sitting 
with him ; and nine of these recounted their deeds in 
arms. The tenth, who was a slave, was then desired 
to tell his story ; and he related his having served the 
Emee'r Hha'ris, and murdered his' widow. El-Goon'- 
dooVah heard with impatience this tale of his mother's 
murderer; and as soon as 'it was finished, drew his 
sword, and struck off the slave's head ; exclaiming, ^* I 
have taken my blood-revenge upon this traitor slave !*' 
The persons present all drew their swords, and raised a 

VOL. II. I 
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tremendous shout. Ckatta'let esh-Shoog^afn wm not 
then with them ; but she heard the shout, and instantly 
came to inquire the cause; which they related to'her; 
demanding, at the same time, that El-GroonMool/ah 
should be given up to them to be put to death. She 
drew them aside, and told them that he bad eaten of her 
food, and that she would not give him up, even if he 
had robbed her of her honour ; but that she would advise 
him to take his departure on the morrow, and that, when 
he should have left her abode, they might do as they 
pleased. She then went to him, and told him of bis 
danger. He asked what he should do. She answered, 
** Let us marry forthwith, and depart from these people:** 
and this he gladly consented to do. 

They married each other immediately ; taking Ckid 
alone for their witness; and departed at night, and 
proceeded on[]their way until the morning, giving thanks 
to their Lord. For four days, they continued their 
journey ; and on the fifth day, arrived at a vaUey 
abounding with trees and fruits and birds and runntag 
streams. They entered it at midnight. Seeing some- 
thing white among the trees, they approached it^ and 
found it to be a horse, white as eamphor. They walked 
till morning ; and then beheld a settlement of Arabs : 
there were horses, and she and he camels, and tents 
pitched, and lances stuck in the ground, and pavilions 
erected ; and among them was a great company ; and 
there were maids beating tambourines : they were sur- 
rounded with abundance. Through l^is valley, £1- 
Goon'dooVah and his bride took their way: his love 
for her increased: they conversed together; and her 
^conversation delighted hitn. She now, for the first 
time, ventured to ask him why he had killed the slave, 
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when he was her guest ; aad he related to her the 
iiistory of this wretch's crime. Afler this, they talked 
iji the beauties of the valley which they had entered ; 
wod while they were thus amusing themselves, a great 
dust appeared; and beneath it were seen troops of 
horsemen gaDoping alo^g. £l-Goon'dooVah imm«- 
dialely concluded that they were of his wife's tribe, and 
were come in pursuit of him ; but he was mistaken ; 
ior they divided into four parties, and all attacking, in 
different quarters at the same time, the tribe settled in 
the valley, soon made the latter raise piteous eries aad 
lamentations, and rend the air with the shouts of ^^ O 
'A'mir ! O Kila'b ! " When El-Goon'doob'ah heard the 
cries of " O 'A'mir ! O Kila'b ! " he exclaimed to his 
wife, ^' These people are the sons of my uncle ! my 
flesh and my blood!'' and instantly determined to 
hasten to their assistance. His bride resolved to accom- 
pany him ; and they both together rushed upon the 
•ttiemy, slaying every horseman in their way, and piercing 
ihe breasts of those on foot, with such fury and such 
success, that the defeated tribe rallied again, repulsed 
their assailants, and recovered all the booty that had 
been taken ; after which they returned to El-Goon'- 
dooVah, and asked him who he was. He answered, 
^' This is not a time to ask questions ; but a time to 
rest from fight and slaughter." So they took him with 
them, and retired to rest ; and afier they had rested and 
eaten, he related to them his history. Delighted with 
his words, they all exclaimed, "The truth hath ap- 
peared ; and doubt is dissipated : justice is rendered to 
the deserving ; and the sword is returned to its scab- 
bard!" They immediately acknowledged him their 
rightful chief; but, after the death of El-Hha'ris, they 

I 2 
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had chosen for their chief an Emee'r named Gra'bir, 
who hated El-Hha'ris, and termed him a robber ; and 
this Emee'r now disputed their choice, and challenged 
£l-Goon'doob'ah to decide the matter by combat. The 
challenge was accepted, and the two rivals met and 
fought; but, though GaVir lAras a thorough warriour, 
£l-Goon'doob'ah slew him. This achievement obtained 
him the possession of GaHbir's mare an animal ; coveted 
throughout the desert : the rest of the property of the 
vanquished chief he left to be parted among the tribe. 
There were, however, many partisans of Ga^ir; and 
these, when they saw him slain, gathered themselves 
together against El-GoonMooVah ; but he, with the 
assistance of his own party, defeated them, and put 
them to flight, Returning from their pursuit, he sat 
among his people and kinsfolk ; and the sheykhs of his 
tribe brought him horses and arms and everything ne- 
cessary : he received gifls from every quarter : his wife, 
also, was presented with ornaments ; and from that day 
the Emee'r Goon'dool/ah was acknowledged the chief 
..of the Ben'ee Kila'b. 
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Chapter XI. 
Periodical Public Festivals, &c. 

Many of the most remarkable customs of the modem 
Egyptians are witnessed at their periodical public fes- 
tivals celebrated in Cairo ; the more important of which 
I shall here describe. Most of these festivals and other 
anniversaries take place at particular periods of the 
hmar, Mohammadan year. 

The first ten days of Mohkar'ram (the first month of 
the Mohhammadan year) are considered as eminently 
blessed; and are celebrated with rejoicing; but the 
tenth day is especially honoured. They are vulgarly 
called the 'ashr ; the derivation of which term will be 
explained hereafter. The custom of selling, during this 
period of ten days, what is called " mexf'ah mooha'- 
rakah" to be used, during the ensuing year, as a charm 
against the evil eye, whenever occasion may require, I 
have already mentioned, in the second of the two chap- 
ters devoted to the superstitions of the modem Egyp- 
tians. — I have also mentioned, that it is considered, by 
the Egyptians, unlucky to make a marriage-contract in 
Mohhar'ram. 

It is a common custom of the Moos'lims of Egypt to 
give what they can afford in alms during the month of 
Mohhar'ram ; especially in the first ten days, and more 
especially on the tenth day ; and many pretend, though 
few of them really do so, to give, at this season, the 
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zek'ahy or alms required by their law, of which I have 
spoken in a former chapter : they give what, and to 
whom, they will. During the ten days above mentioned, 
and particularly on the tenth, many of the women of 
Cairo, and even those in respectable circumstances, if 
they have a young child, carry it through the streets, 
generally on the shoulder, or employ another female to 
carry it, for the purpose of soliciting alms from any well- 
dressed person whom they may chance to meet : some^ 
times the mother or bearer of the child, and sometimes 
the child itself, asks for the alms ; saying, ^ My master, 
the alms of the 'ashr *." The word 'ashr is vulgarly un- 
derstood as meaning the '* ten days ;" but I am informed 
that it is a corruption of ^oshr^ a term improperly used 
for rooi/d eU^oshr (the quarter of the tenth, or the fortieth 
part), which is the proportion that the Moos'lim is re* 
quired, by law, to give in alms of the money which he 
possesses, and of some other articles of property. The 
sum generally given to a child in the case above 
described is a piece of five fudMahs f ; and this, and as 
many others as can be procured in the same manner, 
are sometimes spent in sweetmeats, &c., but more 
usually sewed to the child's cap, and worn thus until the 
next Mohhar'ram ; when, if the child be not too old, 
the same custom is repeated for its sake ; the pieces of 
money thus obtained being considered as charms. 

The women of Egypt, and particularly of Cairo, en- 
tertain some curious superstitions respecting the first 
ten days of Mohhar'ram. They believe that ginn (or 
genii) visit some people by night during this period ; 
and say that, on this occasion, a gin'nee appears some- 

• Ya' see'dee zek'oh el-a9hi\ 

f At present, equivalent to a fartlung and one fifth. 
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times in the form of a sack'cka (or water-carrier), and 
sometimes in that of a mule. In the former case, the 
mysterious visitor is called '^ sacUcka tUanhr" (or '* the 
water-carrier of the 'ashr") : in the latter, '* bughflet e^k 
^aakr** Q^ the mule of the 'ashr'*). When the gin^nee. 
they say, comes in the form of a sack'cka, he knocks at 
the chamber-door of a person sleeping ; wlio asks, '* Who 
is there ?'' The gin' nee answers, *' I, the sack'cka : 
where shall I empty [the skin] ?" The person within* 
as sack'ckas do not come at night, knows who his 
visitor is; and says, ''Empty into the water-jar;" and 
going out afterwards, finds the jar full of gold. The 
gin'nee in the form of a mule is described in a mo A 
remarkable manner. He bears a pair of saddle-bags 
filled with gold ; a dead man's head is placed upon his 
back ; and round his neck is hung a string of little 
round bells, which he shakes at the door of the chamber 
of the person whom he comes to enrich. This person 
comes out ; takes off the dead man's head ; empties the 
saddle-bags of their valuable contents; then fills them- 
with straw or bran or anything else ; replaces them ; and 
says to the mule, ''Go, O blessed 1" Such are the 
modes in which the good genii pay their zek'ah. Dur- 
ing the first ten days of Mohhar'ram, many an ignorant 
woman ejaculates this petition, " O my Lord, send me 
the water-carrier of the 'aslir !" or, " send me the mule 
of the 'ashr !" The men, in general, laugh at these 
superstitions. 

Some of the people of Cairo say, that a party of 
genii, in the forms and garbs of ordinary mortals, used 
to hold a midnight ao(/ck (or market) during the first 
ten days of Mohhar'ram, in a street called £s-SaWbeh» 
in the southern part of the metropolis, before an ancient 
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sarcophaguf, which was called **eUHkxfd e^Munoo^d** 
(or "the Enchanted Trough")- ^bk MMrcophagna 
was in a recess under a flight of steps leading up to the 
door of a moftque, adjacent to the old palace called 
Ckal"at el-Kebsh: it was removed hy the French 
during their occupation of Egypt ; and is now in the 
British Museum. Since its removal, the soo^ck of the 
genii, it is said, has been discontinued. Very few per- 
sons, I am told, were aware of this custom of the geniL 
Whoever happened to pass through the street where 
they were assembled, and bought anything of them, 
whether dates or other fruit, cake?, bread, &c., imme* 
diately afler found his purchase converted into gold. 

The tenth day of Mohhar'ram is called T(/fn 
^A'shoo'ra, It is held sacred on many accounts; be- 
cause it is believed to be the day on which the first 
meeting of Adam and Eve took place afler they were 
cast out of Paradise ; and that on which Noah went out 
from the ark : also, because several other great events 
are said to have happened on this day ; and because the 
ancient Arabs, before the time of the Prophet, observed 
it by fasting. But what, in the opinion of most modern 
Mooslims, and especially the Persians, confers the 
greatest sanctity on the day of 'A'shoo'ra is the fact of 
its being that on which EI-Hhosey'n, the Prophet's 
grandson, was slain, a martyr, at the battle of the plain 
of Kur'bel'e. Many Moos'lims fast on this day; and 
some also on the day preceding. 

As I am now writing on the dayof 'A'shoo'ra, 1 shall 
mention the customs peculiar to it which I have witr 
niessed on the present occasion. I had to provide myself 
with a number of five-fud'dah-pieces before I went out 
this day, for the alms of the 'ashr, already mentioned. 
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In- the streets of the town I saw many youn^ children, 
from about three to six or seven years of age, chiefly 
girls, walking about alori^, or two or three together, or 
carried by women, and begging these alms. — In the 
tovrse of the morning, a small group of blind fackee'rs» 
eile of whom bore a half-furled red flag, with the names 
of El-Hhose/n and other worthies worked upon it in 
white, stopped in the street before my door, and chanted 
a petition for an alms. One of them began, ^^ O thou 
who hast alms to bestow on the blessed day of 
'A'shoo'ra!" — the others then continued, in chorus, 
** A couple of grains of wheat ! A couple of grains of 
rice ! O Hhas'an ! O Hbosey'n ! " The same worda 
were repeated by them several times. As soon as they 
had received a small piece of money, they passed on; 
and then performed the same chant before other 
houses ; but only where appearances led them to expect 
a reward. Numerous groups of fackee'rs go about the 
town, in different quarters, during this day, soliciting 
alms in the same manner. 

On my paying a visit to a friend, a little before noon» 
a dish, which it is the custom of the people of Cairo ta 
prepare on the day of 'A'shoo'ra, was set before me. 
It is called hhobocfb ; and is prepared of wheat, steeped 
in water for two or three days, then freed from the 
husks, boiled, and sweetened over the fire with honey 
or treacle : or it is composed of rice instead of wheat : 
generally, nuts, almonds, raisins, &c., are added to it. 
In most houses this dish is prepared, or sweetmeats of 
various kinds are procured or made, in accordance with 
one of the traditions of the Prophet; which is — 
" Whoso giveth plenty to his household on the day of 

X 5 
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*A'sho(/ra, God will bestow plenty upon him throughout 
the remainder of the year." 

After the call to noon-prayers, I went to the mosque 
of the Hhasaney'n ; which, being the reputed burial- 
place of the head of the martyr El-Hhosey'n, is the? 
Scene of the most remarkable of the ceremonies that, in 
Cairo, distinguish the day of 'A'shoo'ra. The avenues 
to this mosque, near the Cka'dee's court, were thronged 
with passengers; and in them I saw several groups 
of dancing-girls (Gha'zee'yehs) ; some, dancing ; and 
others, sitting in a ring in the public thoroughfare, 
eating their dinner, and (with the exclamation of " bis- 
millah ! ") inviting each well-dressed man who passed 
by to eat with them. One of them struggled' hard with 
me to prevent my passing without giving them a pre- 
sent. The sight of these unveiled girls, some of them 
very handsome, and with their dress alluringly disposed 
to display to advantage their fine forms, was but ill cal- 
culated to prepare men who passed by them for wit- 
nessing religious ceremonies : but so it is, that, on the 
occasions of all the great religious festivals in Cairo, and 
hi many other towns in Egypt, these female warrers 
against modesty (not always seductive, I must confess) 
are sure to be seen. On my way to the mosque, I had 
occasion to rid myself of some of the small coins which 
I had provided, to children. My next occasion for 
disbursing was on arriving before the mosque ; when 
several water-carriers, of the class who supply pas- 
sengers in the streets, surrounded me : I gave two of 
them twenty fud'dahs ; for which each of them was to 
distribute the contents of the earthen vessel which he 
bore on his back to poor passengers, for the sake of 
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**our lord El-Hhosey'n." This custom I have meu» 
tioned in a foimer chapter*. 

On entering the mosque, I was much surprised at the 
seene which presented itself in the great hall, or por- 
ticfi. This, which is the principal part of the mosquet 
was crowded with visitors, mostly women, of the middle 
and lower orders, with many children ; and there was a 
confusion of noises like what may be heard in a laige 
sdiool-room where several hundred boys are engaged in: 
play ; there were children bawling and crying ; men and 
women calling to each other ; and, amid all this bustle, 
mothers and children were importuning every man of 
respectable appearance for the alms of the 'ashr. Seldom: 
have I witnessed a scene more unlike that which the 
interior of a mosque generally presents; and in this 
instance I was the more surprised as the Hhasane/n ia 
the most sacred of all the mosques in Cairo. The mats 
which are usually spread upon the pavement had been 
lemoved ; some pieces of old matting were put in their 
stead ; leaving many parts of the floor uncovered ; and 
these, and every part, were covered with dust and dirt 
brought in by the feet of many shoe-less persons : for 
on this occasion, as it is impossible to perform the ordi* 
nary prayers in the mosque, people enter without having 
performed the usual ablution, and without repairing first 
to the tank to do this ; though every person takes off his^ 
or her, shoes, as at other times, on entering the mosque ; 
many leaving them, as I did mine, vrith a door-keeper* 
Several parts of the floor were wetted (by children too 
young to be conscious of the sanctity of the place) ; 
and though I avoided these parts, I had not been many 
minutes in the mosque before my feet were almost black, 

• On Industry. 
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with the dirt upon which I had Iroddeii, and with that 
from other persons' feet which had trodden upon mine. 
The hcnt, too, was very oppressive ; like that of a vapour- 
Imth, but more heavy; though there is a very laige 
fiquare operture in the roof, with a mnl'ckaf* of equal 
width over it, to introduce the northern hreexes. The 
pulpit-HtairH, and the gallery of the mooballighee^n, 
were crowded with women ; and in the assemblage 
below the women were far more nnmerous than the 
men. Why tliis should be the case, I know not; mikaa 
it U* because the women are more superstitious, and 
hnvc a greater respect for the day of 'A'shoo'ra, and a 
grtntor desire to honour El-Hhose/n by visiting his 
Mhrinc on this day. 

It Is commonly said, by the people of Cairo, that no 
ma* I goes to the Hhasane/n on the day of 'A'shoo'ra 
btU for the sake of the women ; that is, to be jostled 
among thorn ; and this jostling he may indeed enjoy to 
the utmont of his desire; as I experienced in pressing 
forward to witness the principal ceremonies which con- 
tribute with the sanctity of the day to attract such 
swarms of people. By the back-wall, to the right of 
the pnlpit, were seated, in two rows, face' to face, about 
fifty (lurwcc'shes, of various orders. They had not yet 
begun their performances, or zikrsy in concert ; but one 
old durwec'sh, standing between the two rows, was per- 
forming a zikr alone; repeating the name of God 
(Al'lali), and bowing his head each time that he uttered 
the word, alternately to the right and lefl. In pushing 
forward to see them, I found myself in a situation rather 
odd in a coimtry where it is deemed Improper for a man 

** The muPckuf has been described in the introdaction to this 
work, page 20. 
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even to touch a woman who is not his wife or slave or a 
near relation. I was so compressed in the midst of 
four women, that, for some minutes, i could not move 
in any direction ; and pressed so hard against one young 
woman, face to face, that, but for her veil, our cheeks 
had been almost in contact : from her panting, it seemed 
that the situation was not quite easy to her ; though a 
smile, expressed at the same time by her large black 
eyes, showed that it was amusing : she could not, how* 
ever, bear it long ; for she soon cried out, " My eye * ! 
do not squeeze me so violently.'* Another woman called 
out to me, " O Efen'dee ! by thy head ! push on to the 
front, and make way for me to follow thee." With con- 
siderable difficulty, I attained the desired place ; but in 
getting thither, I had almost lost my sword, and the 
hanging sleeves of my jacket : some person's dress had 
caught the guard of the sword, and had nearly drawn 
the blade from the scabbard before I could get hold of 

the handle. Like all around me, I was in a profuse 

* 

perspiration. 

The durwee'shes I found to be of different nations, as 
well as of different orders. Some of them wore the 
ordinary turbCin and drevfi of Egypt: others wore the 
Turkish ckaWck, or padded cap; and others, again, 
wore high caps, or turtoo'rs, mostly of the sugar-loaf 
shape. One of them had a white cap of the form last 
mentioned, upon which were worked, in black letters, 
invocations to the first four Khalee'fehs, to El-Hhas'an 
and El-Hhosey'n, and to other eminent saints, founders 
of different orders oF durwee'shes -f. Most of the dur- 

*■ This is a common expression of affection ; meaning, ** Thou 
who art as dt'ar to me as my eye." 

t " Ya' Jb'oo Bekr, Ya' 'Om'ar, Ya^'Osma'n, Ya* 'AHee, Ya' 
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wee'iih«fli were Egyptians ; but there were aiiMHif^ them 
tntny Turks and Persians. I had not wailBd many 
minutes before they began their exercises. Several of 
them first drove back the surrounding crowd with 
sticks ; but as no stick was raised at me, I did not retire 
so far as I ought to have done; and before I was 
aware of what the dmwee'shes were about to do, forty 
of them, with extended arms, and joined hands, had 
formetl a large ring, in which I found myself endosed« 
For a moment I felt half inclined to remain where I 
was, and join in the zikr ; bow, and repeat the name of 
C4ofl ; but another moment's reflection on the absurdity 
of i\w ])crformance, and the risk of my being discovered 
to hi* no durwee'sh, decided me otherwise ; so, parting^ 
th(* hantU of two of the durwee'shes, I passed outside 
the ring. The durwee'shes who formed the large ring 
(which enclosed four of the marble columns of the por- 
tico) now commenced their zikr; exclaiming over and 
over ngiiin, " Al'la'h !** and, at each exclamation, bowing 
tht* head and body^ and taking a step to the right ; so 
thiti the whole ring moved rapidly round. As soon as 
thry commenced this exercise, another durwee'sh, a 
Turk, of the order of Mow'lpwees, in th^ middle of the 
circle, began to whirl ; using both his feet to effect this 
moticm, and extending his arms : the motion increased 
In velocity until his dress spread out like an umbrella. 
Ho continued whirling thus for about ten minutes; 
afler which, he bowed to his superior, who stood within 
the great ring ; and then, without showing any signs of 
fktigue or giddiness, joined the durwee'shes in the great 

Hhatfattf Ya' Hhotey'n, Ya' ietf'ytd Ahh'mad JRi/aTah, Ya' sey^yid 
*Abd El'Ckt^dir Ei-Qeeia^neey Yo! iey'yid AWmad Ei-Bed'awe^, 
Ttifte^yid Ibrohet'm Ed-Detoo'ekee,"* 
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ring; who had now he^n to ejaculate the name of 
God with greater vehemence, and to jump to the right. 




Whirling Durwee'sh. 

mstead of stepping. After the whirling, six other dur- 
wee'shes, within the great ring, formed another ring ; 
but a very small one ; each placing his arms upon the 
shoulders of those next him; and thus disposed, they 
performed a devolution similar to that of the larger 
ring, excepting in being much more rapid ; repeating, 
also, the same exclamation of *' Al'la'h !" but with a 
rapidity proportionably greater. This motion they main^ 
tained for about the same length of time that the 
whirling of the single durwee'sh before had occupied ; 
after which, the whole party sat down to rest. — ^They 
rose again after the lapse of about a quarter of an hour ; 
and performed the same exercises a second time. — J, 
saw nothing more in the great portico that was worthy 
of remark, excepting two fackee'rs (who, a bystander 
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told me, were me^a'ztJh^ cf idiots), daneing, and repeat- 
ing the name of God, and each beating a tambomine. 

I was desirous of visiting the shrine of £l-Hhosey'ti 
on this anniversary of his death, and of seeing if any 
particular ceremonies were performed there on this occa* 
sion. With difficulty I pushed through the crowd in 
the great portico to the door of the saloon of the tomb ; 
but there I found comparatively few persons collected. 
On my entering, one of the servants of the mosque con- 
ducted me to an unoccupied comer of the bronze screen 
which surrounds the monument over the place where 
the martyr's head is said to be buried, that I might 
there recite the Fa'i'hhah : this duty performed, he 
dictated to me the following prayer; pausing af\er 
every two or three words, for me to repeat them, which 
I affected to do ; and another person, who stood on my 
left, saying " A'mee'n'' (or Amen), at the close of each 
pause. " O God accept my visit, and perform my want, 
and cause me to attain my wish ; for I come with desire 
and intent, and urge thee by the sey'yideh Zey'neb, and 
the Ima'm Esh-Sha'fe'ee, and the Soolta'n Ab'oo 
So'oo'd*." After this followed similar words in Turkish ; 
which were added in the supposition that I was a Turk, 
and perhaps did not understand the former words, in 
Arabic. This short supplication has been often dic- 
tated to me at the tombs of saints in Cairo, on festival 
days. On the occasion above described, before I pro- 

* Ab'oo So'oo'd was a very famous saint ; and, being esteemed 
the most holy person of his day, received the appellation of 
"Soolta'u,** which has been conferred upon several other very 
eminent weVees, and, when thus applied, signifies ''King of 
Saints." The tomb of Ab'oo So'oo'd is among the mounds of 
rubbish ou the south of Cairo* 
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oeeded to make the usual circuit round the screen which 
encloses the monument, I gave to the person who dic- 
tated the prayer a small piece of money ; and he, in 
letoni) presented me with four little balls of bread; 
each about the size of a hazel-nut. This was conse- 
crated bread, made of very fine flour at the tomb of the 
seyd Ahh'mad £1-Bed'awee ; and brought hither, as it 
is to several saints' tombs in Cairo on occasions of 
general visiUng, to be given to the more respectable of 
the visitors. It is called ^Eysh es-set/yid El-Bedfawee. 
Many persons in Egypt keep a little piece of it (that is, 
one of the little balls into which it is formed) con- 
stantly in the pocket, as a charm : others eat it, as a 
valuable remedy against any disorder, or as a preventive 
of disease. 

Generally, towards the end of Suf'ar (the second 
month) the caravan of Egyptian pilgrims, returning 
from Mek'keh, arrives at Cairo: hence, this month 
is vulgarly called Ntz'let el-Hha'gg (the Arrival of the 
Pilgrims). Many pilgrims, coming by the Red Sea, 
arrive before the caravan. A caravan of merchant- 
pilgrims arrives later than the main body of pilgrims. 

An officer, called Sha'wee'sh el-Hhafggj arrives about 
four or five days before the caravan, having pushed on, 
with two Arabs, mounted on fleet dromedaries, to an- 
nounce the approach of the Hha'gg*, and the expected 
day of their arrival at the metropolis; and to bring 
letters from pilgrims to their friends. He and his two 
companions exclaim, as they pass along, to the passen- 
gers in the way, " Blessing on the Prophet I" or, ** Bless 

* The term hha'ffff is applied both collectively and individually 
(to the whole caravan, or body of pilgrimii, and to a single pil* 
grim). 
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the Prophet !'' and every Moos'Iim who hears the exclar 
mation responds, " O God, favour him * !" — ^They pro* 
oeed directly to the Citadel, to convey the news to the. 
Ba'sha or his representative. The Sha'wee'sh divides 
his letters into packets, with the exception of those whidl 
are to gpreat or wealthy people, and sells them, at so 
many dollars a packet, to a number of persons who 
deliver them and receive presents from those to whom 
they are addressed ; but sometimes lose by their bar* 
grains. The Sha'wee'sh himself delivers those to the 
great and rich ; and obtains from them handsome pre- 
sents of money, or a shawl, &c. 

Some persons go out two or three days* journey, to 
meet their friends returning from pilgrimage; taking 
with them fresh provisions, fruits, &c., and clothes, for 
the wearied pilgrims. The poorer classes seldom go 
fiirther than the Bir'ket el-Hha'gg (or Lake of the 
Pilgrims), about eleven miles from the metropolis, and 
the place where the caravan passes the last night but 
one before its entry into the metropolis ; or such per^ 
sons merely go to the last halting-place. These usually 
take with them some little luxury in the way of food, 
and an ass, as an agreeable substitute to the pilgrim for 
his jaded and uneasy camel f; together with some 

* The Arabic words here translated are given in two notes sub- 
joined to page 360 of the former volume of this work. 

t I am here reminded of an assertion of the Arabs, respecting 
the camel, — that it has in itself a provision against hunger, be* 
iides its well-known supply against thirst — an assertion which 
i^pears to me highly deserving of the attention of naturalists* 
The camel, they say, when deprived of its usual food for several 
successive days, feeds upon the fat of its own hump. The hump, 
as I have myself observed, under these circumstances, gradually 
disappears before the limbs are perceptibly reduced ; and when 
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clean, if not new, clothes ; and many go out with mu- 
sicians, to pay honoar to their friends. It is very affed- 
ing to see, at the approach of the caravan, the numeroos 
parties who go oat with drums and pipes, to welcome 
and escort to the city their friends arrived from the 
holy places, and how many, who went forth in hope, 
return with lamentation, instead of music and rejoicing ; 
for the arduous journey through the desert is fatal to a 
great number of those pilgrims who cannot afford them- 
selves necessary conveniences. Many of the women 
who go forth to meet their husbands or sons receive the' 
melancholy tidings of their having fallen victims to pri- 
vation and fatigue. The piercing shrieks with which 
they rend the air as they retrace their steps to the dty 
are oflen heard predominant over the noise of the drum, 
and the shrill notes of the hautboy, which proclaim the 
joy of others. — The pilgrims, on their return, are oftert* 
accosted, by passengers, with the petition, " Pray for 
pardon for me;" and offer up this short ejaculation, 
" God pardon thee V* or, " O God ! pardon him !" This 
custom owes its origin to a saying of the Prophet — 
^ God pardoneth the pilgrim and him for whom the 
pilgrim implores pardon." 

I write the following account of the Nezlet el-Hha'gg 

the animal is put again to pasture, the hump g^ows again to its 
usual size before the limbs recover their wonted fat. This ex- 
planation of the use of an excrescence which would otherwise 
aeenn a mere inconvenient incumbrance offers an evidence that the. 
camel is more remarkably and more perfectly adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances in which Providence has placed it than 
has generally been supposed ; and perhaps may be applied with 
equal propriety to the hump of the bull and cow, and some other 
animals in hot and arid climates. 
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just afler witnessing it, in the year of the Flight 1250 
(A. D. 1834).-r-The caravan arrived at its last halting*^ 
place, the Hhas'weh, a pehbly tract of the desert, nei^ 
the northern suburb of Cairo, last night, on the eve of 
the 4th of Rabee'a el-Ow'wal. A few pilgrims left the 
caravan afler sunset ; and entered the metropolis. The 
caravan entered this morning, the fourth of the month. 
I was outside the walls soon after sunrise, before it drew 
near ; but I met two or three impatient pilgrims, riding 
upon asses, and preceded by musicians or by flag- 
bearers, and followed by women singing ; and I also met 
several groups of women who had already been out to 
make inquiries respecting relations whom they expected, 
and were returning with shrieks and sobs. Their 
lamentation seemed more natural, and more deeply felt, ' 
than that which is made at funerals. This year, in 
addition to a great many deaths, there were to be 
lamented a thousand men who had been seized for the 
army ; so that, perhaps, there was rather more wailing 
than is usual. About two hours and a half after sun- 
rise, the caravan began to draw near to the gates of the 
metropolis, parted in three lines ; one line towards the 
gate called Ba'b en-Nusr ; another directly towards the 
Ba^b el-Footoo'hh ; and the third, branching off from 
the second, to the Ba'b el-'Ad'awee. The caravan this 
year was more numerous than usual (though many pil- 
grims went by sea) ; and, in consequence of the seizure 
of so many men for the army, it comprised an uncom- 
mon proportion of women. Each of the three lines into 
which it divided to enter the metropolis, as above men- 
tioned, consisted, for the most part, of an uninterrupted: 
train of camels, proceeding one by one ; but sometimes 
there were two abreast ; and in a few places the train. 
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Was broken for a short space. Many of the pilgrims 
bad quitted their camels, to take the more easy con- 
veyance of asses ; and rode beside their camels ; many 
of them attended by musicians ; and some, by flag- 
bearers. • 
' ^e most common kind of camel-litter used by the 
piilgrims is called a moosut'tahhy or hhem'l moosutftcM, 
7t resembles a small, square tent; and is chiefly com- 
posed of two long chests; each of which has a high 
back : these are placed on the camel in the same manner 
as a pair of panniers, one on each side ; and the high 
backs, which are placed outwards, together with a small 
pole resting on the cameFs pack-saddle, support the 
covering which forms what may be called the tent. 
This conveyance accommodates two persons. It is 
generally open at the front ; and may also be opened at 
the back. Though it appears comfortable, the motion i» 
uneasy; particularly when it is placed upon a camel 
that has been accustomed to carry heavy burdens, and 
consequently has a swinging walk : but camels of easy 
pace are generally chosen for bearing the moosut'tahh 
and other kinds of litters. There is one kind of litter 
called a shibree'yeh, composed of a small, square plat- 
form, with an arched covering. This accommodates 
but one person ; and is placed on the back of the camel : 
two sahh'hha'rahs (or square chests), one on each side 
of the camel, generally form a secure foundation for the 
shibree'yeh. The most comfortable kind of litter is that 
called a tukhVrawaUj which is most commonly borne 
by two camels ; one before, and the other behind : the 
head of the latter is painfully bent down, under the 
vehicle. This litter is sometimes borne by four mules ; 
in which case, its motion is more easy. Two light 
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persons may travel in it In general, it has a smaU 
projecting meshrebee'yeh, of wooden lattice-work, at tbe 
fipont and back, in wbich one or more of the porons 
earthen water-botties so mnth naed in Egypt may be 
placed. 

I went on to the place where the caravan had passed 
the last night Daring my ride from the suburb to this 
^pot which occupied a little more than half an honr 
(proceeding at a sbw pace), about half the caeama 
passed me ; and in half an hour more, almost the. whole 
had left the encampment*. I was much interested at 
seeing the meetings of wives, brothers, sisters, and 
children, with the pilgrims : but I was disgusted with 
one inlgrim: he was dressed in ragged clothes, and 
sitting on a little bit of old carpet, when bis wife, or 
perhaps his sister, came out to him, perspiring under 
the weight of a large bundle of dothes, and fer- 
vently kissed him, right and left: he did not rise tp 
meet her ; and only made a few cold inquiries. — ^The 
EmeeV el-Hha'gg (or chief of the caravan), with liis 
officers, soldiers, &c. were encamped apart from the rest 
of the caravan. By his tent, a tall spear was studc in 
the ground ; and by its side also stood the mafMnUl (of 
which I shall presently give a sketch and description) ; 
with its travelling cover, of canvass, ornamented with a 
fern inscriptions. 

Many of the pilgrims bring with them, as presents, 
from ^*the holy territory,** water of the sacred well of 
Zem'zmi Tin China bottles, or tin or copper flasks), 
pieces of the kis^tpeh (or covering) of tbe Ka'abeb 
(which is renewed at the season of the plgrimage), dust 

• Had I remained stationary, somewhat more than two kotxrs 
would have elapsed before the whole caravan had paiwed me. 
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finom the Prophet's tomb (made into hard cakes), liha!n 
(or frankincense), leef (or fibres of the palm-tree, used 
in washing, as we employ a sponge), combs of aloes- 
wood, seb'hhahs (or rosaries) of the same or other mate- 
rials, miswa'ks (or sticks for cleaning the teeth, which 
are generally dipped in Zem'zem -water, to render them 
more acceptable), kohhl (or black powder for the eyes), 
shawls, &c. of the manufacture of the Hhega'z*, and 
various things from India. 

It is a common custom to ornament the entrance of 
a pilgrim's house, one, two, G€ three days before his 
arrival ; painting the door, and colouring the alternate 
courses of stone on each side and above it with a deep 
dull red, and white ; or, if it be of brick, ornamenting it 
in a similar manner, with broad horizontal stripes of red 
and white : oflen, also, trees, camels, &q. are painted, in 
a very rude manner, in green, black, red, and other 
colours. The pilgrim sometimes writes io order this to 
he done. On the evening after his arrival, he enter- 
tains his friends with a feast, which is called " the feast 
of the Nei^lehy Numerous guests come to welcome 
him, and to say, " Pray for pardon for me." He gene- 
rally remains at home a week after his return ; and on 
the seventh day, gives to his friends another entertain- 
ment, which is called '* the feast of the Soohoo'aJ* This 
continues during the day and ensuing night; and a 
khut'meh, or a zikr, is usually performed in the even- 
ing. 

On the morning after that on which the main body 

of the pilgrims of the great caravan enter the metropolis, 

another spectacle is witnessed: this is the Rettvm qf 

the Mahh'miU which is borne in procession from ^the 

* Or, as pronounced in Aiabie, fiheja's. 
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HhasVeh, through the metropolis, to the citadel. This 
procession is not always arranged exactly in the same 
order : I shall describe it as I have this day witnessed it, 
on the morning after the return of the pilgrims of which 
I have just given an account. 

First, I must describe the Mahh'mil itself. It is a 
square skeleton-frameof wood, with a pyramidal top ; and 
has a covering of black brocade, richly worked with in- 
scriplions and ornamental embroidery in gold, in some 
parts upon a ground of green or red silk, and bordered 
with a fringre of silk, with tassels surmounted by silver 
balls. Its covering is not always made after the same 
pattern, with regard to the decorations ; but in every 
cover that I have seen I have remarked, on the upper 
part of the front, a view of the Temple of Mek'keh, 
worked in gold; and, over i(, the Sooltafn's cypher. It 
contains nothing ; but has two moos^hhafs (or copies of 
the Ckoor-a'n), one on a scroll, and the other in the 
usual form of a little book, and each enclosed in a case 
of gilt silver, attached, externally, at the top. The 
sketch which I insert will explain this description. The 
five balls with crescents, which ornament the Mahh'mil, 
are of gilt silver. The Mahh'mil is borne by a fine tall 
camel, which is generally indiflged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of its life. 

It is related, that the Soolta'n Ez-Za'hir Beybur's, 
king of Egypt, was the first who sent a Mahh'mil with 
the caravan of pilgrims to Mek'keh, in the year of the 
Flight 670 (a. d. 1272) ; but this custom, it is generally 
8aid, had its origin a few years before his accession to 
the throne. Sheg'er ed-Door'r (commonly called Sheg'e- 
ret ed-Dooi'r), a beautiful Turkish female slave, who 
became the favourite wife of the Soolta'n Es-Sa'iehh 
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Negm ed-Deen, and on the death of his son (with 
idiom tenninated the djmasty of the house of Eiyoo^) 
eansed herself to be acknowledged as Queen of Egypt, 
performed the pilgrimage in a magnificent hffdag (or 
covered litter), borne by a camel ; and fcnr several suc- 
cessive years, her empty ho^dag was sent with the cara- 
van, merely for the sake of state. Hence, succeeding 
princes of Egypt sent, with each year's caravan of pil- 
grims, a kind of ho'dag (which received the name of 
^ Mahh'mil"), as an emblem of royalty ; and the kings 
of other countries followed their example*. Tlie 
Wah'ha^es prohibited the^Mahh'mil, as an object of 
vain pomp : it afforded them one reason for intercepting 
the caravan. 

The procession of the return of the Mahh'mil, in the 
year above mentioned, entered the city, by the Ba^b en- 
Nusr, about an hour after sunrise. It was headed by a 
large body of Niza'm (or regular) infantry. Next came 
the Mahh'mil, which was followed, as usual, by a'singo* 
lar character : this was a long-haired, brawny, swarthy 
fellow, called " Sheykh el-Gem'er (or Sheykh of the 
Camel), almost entirely naked, having only' a pair of 
old trowsers : he was mounted on a camel ; and was 
incessantly rolling his head. For many successive 
years, this sheykh has followed the Mahh'mil, and 
accompanied the caravan to and from Mek'keh ; and all 
assert, that he rolls his head during the whole of the 

* Almost All travellers have given erroneous accounts of the 
Mahh'mil: some asserting that its covering is that which it 
destined to be placed over the tomb of the Prophet : others, thai 
it contains the covering which is to be suspended round the Ka'si- 
beh. Burckhardt, with his general accuracy, describes it as a 
■una Mnbtom of royalty. 

k2 
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joiumey. He is supplied by the govemment with twp 
camels, and his travelling-provisions. A few years ago, 
there used also to follow the Mahh'mil to and iroui 
Mek'keh an old woman, with her head uncovered, and 
only wearing a shirt. She was called *'Oom'm el^ 
Ckoot^at" (or the Mother of the Cats) ; having always 
live or six cats sitting about her, on her camel. — Next 
to the sheykh of the camel, in the procession which I 
have begun to describe, followed a group of Turkish 
horsemen ; and then, about twenty camels, with stuffed 
and ornamented saddles, covered with cloth, mostly red 
and green. Each saddle was decorated with a number 
of small flags, slanting forward from the fore part, and 
a small plume of ostrich-feathers upon the top of a stick 
fixed upright, upon the same part; and some had a 
large bell hung on each side: the ornaments on the 
covering were chiefly formed of the small shells called 
cowries. I think I perceived that these camels were 
slightly tinged with the red dye of the hhen'na ; as they 
are on other similar occasions. They were followed by 
a very numerous body of Bed'awee horsemen; and with 
these the procession was closed. 

Having been misinformed as to the time of the entry 
of the Mahh'mil, on my arriving at the principal street 
of the city 1 found myself in the midst of the proces- 
sion; but the Mahh'mil had passed. Mounting a 
donkey that I had hired, I endeavoured to overtake it ; 
but it was very diflficult to make any progress : so, with- 
out further loss of time, I took advantage of some by- 
streets ; and again joined the procession : I found, 
however, that I had made very little advancement. I 
therefore dismounted ; and, after walking and running, 
and dodging between the legs of the Bed'awees' horses. 
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for about half an hour, at length caught a glimpse of 
tbe Mahh'mil, and, by a great effort, and much 
squeezing, overtook it soon afler ; about a quarter of an 
hour before it entered the great open place called the 
Roomey'Ieh, before the Citadel. After touching it three 
times, and kissing my hand, I caught hold of the fringe, 
and walked by its side. The guardian of the sacred 
object, who walked behind it, looked very hardly at me, 
and induced me to utter a pious ejaculation, which per- 
haps prevented his displacing me ; or possibly my dress 
influenced him; for he only allowed other persons to 
approach and touch it one by one; and then drove 
them back. I continued to walk by its side, holding 
the fringe, nearly to the entrance of the Roomey'leh. 
On my telling a Moos'lim friend, to-day, that I had 
done this, he expressed great astonishment ; and said 
that he had never heard of any one haying done so 
before ; and that the Prophet had certainly taken a love 
for me, or I could not have been allowed : he added, 
that I had derived an inestimable blessing; and that it 
would be prudent in me not to tell any others of my 
Moos'Iim friends of this fact, as it would make them 
envy me so great a privilege, and perhaps displease them. 
I cannot learn why the Mahh'mil is esteemed so sacred. 
Many persons showed an enthusiastic eagerness to touch 
it; and I heard a soldier exclaim, as it passed him, 
*• O my Lord ! Thou hast denied my performing the 
pilgrimage ! " The streets through which it passed 
were densely crowded : the shops were closed ; and the 
mus'tub'ahs occupied by spectators. It arrived at the 
Roomey'leh about an hour and a half after it had 
entered the metropolis : it crossed this large place to the 
entrance of the long open space called Ckar'a M eyda'n : 
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next proceeded along the latter plaee, whfle about twelva 
of the guns of the Citadri fired a sidiite : then reiamad 
to the Roome/leb, and proceeded through it to tke 
northern gate of the citadel, called BaHb el-Wesee^r. 

A curious custom is allowed to be practised tm the 
occasions of the processions of the Mahl/mil and 
Kisfweh ; which latter, and a more pompous procession 
of the Mahh'mil, on its departure for Mek'keh, will be 
lierealler described. Numbers of boys go about the 
-streets of the metropolis, in companies; each boy 
:armed with a short piece of the thick end of a palm- 
stick, called mucldra^'ahj in which are made two or 
tiaree splits, extending from the larger end to about half 
the length ; and any Christian or Jew whom they meet 
they accost with the demand of " Ha't eJ^a'deh,^* or 
'^* Give the customary present :" if he refuse the gift of 
five or ten fiid'dahs, they fall to beating him with their 
muckWahs. Last year, a Frank was beaten by some 
bo3rs, in accordance with this custom, and sought refuge 
in a large weka'leh ; but some of the boys entered afler 
him, and repeated the beating. He complained to the 
fia^sha; who caused a severe bastinading to be ad- 
ministered to the sheykh of the weka^h, for not having 
protected him. 

In the beginning of the month of Rabee'a el-Ou/wal 
(the third month) preparations are commenced for cele- 
brating the festival d* the Birth of the Prophet, which 
is called Moo' lid* enrNeb'ee, The principal scene of 
this festival is the south-west quarter of the large open 
space called Bir'ket eUEzbekee'yeh, almost the whole 
qS which, during the season of the inundation, becomes 

* I have before mentioned that this word is more properly pro- 
acmnced Mo^tid, 



akk»: this is tfie cate for sereral years togetiier at thiS' 
tune of iSbe festival of the Prophet, whidi is then oele- 
bnlecl on the msi^hi of the lake ; but at present^ die 
chybed of tiie lake is the chief scene of the festival. 
In die quarter above mentioned, several large tents 
(teHed ieetod'fit) are pitched; mostly for durvvee^idies ; 
vffao, every night, while the festival lasts, assemble in 
then^ to perform sikrs. Among these is erected a 
mast (joVve), firmly secured by ropes, and with a dozen 
or more lamper hung to it. Around it, numeroos dur- 
viet^shes, generally about, fifty or sixty, form a ring, and 
npeal zikrB. Near the same spot is erected what is 
tamed a cWtm ; which consists of four masts erected 
in a line, a few yards apart, vrith numerous ropes 
sketched from one to the other and to the ground: 
upon these ropes are hung many lamps ; sometimes in 
tiw form of flowers, lions, &c.; sometimes, of words^ 
saeh as the names of God and Mohham'mad, the pro* 
fession of the faith, &c. ; and sometimes arranged in a 
merely fenciful, ornamental manner. The preparations 
for ihe festival are generally completed on the second 
day of the month ; and on the foUovring day, the j»^ 
joicings and ceremonies begin : these continue, day and 
mght, until the close of the twelfth night of the month; 
ttiat is, according to the Mohhammadan mode of 
veekoning, the night preceding the twelfth day of iha 
month; which night is that of the Moo^lid, prop^rly^ 
speaking*. During this period of ten days and nights, 

* The twelfth day of Rabc6'& el-Ow'wal ia also the annivenaiy 
of the death of Mohham'mad. It is remarkable that his birth 
and death are both related to have happened on the same day olT 
ttie same month, and on the same day of the wttk, nameiy, 
Monday. 



uuuib er g of the ilihafciteat* of the meCmpolis 'tock te 
the Etbekee'yeh. I write these notes durag the Moo'-* 
lid; and shall describe the festival of this year (Ihe year 
of the Flight 1250, a. d. 1834) ; roentioiiiiig^ some par- 
ticulars in which it diflfers from those of former yean. 

During the day-time, the people assembled aft the 
principal scene of the festival are amused by Sha" Sis 
(or reciters of the romance of Al/oo Zeyd), oonjorens 
bufibons, &c. The Ghawa'zee have lately been oom- 
pelled to vow repentance, and to relinquish their pro- 
fttnion of dancing, &c.: consequently, there are now 
none of them at the festival. These girls used to be 
among the most attractive of all the performers. In 
some parts of the neighbouring streets, a few swings 
and whirlig^g^ are erected ; and numerous stalls for the 
sale of sweetmeats, &c. Sometimes, rope-dancers, who 
are gipsies, perform at this festival ; but there are none 
this year. At night, the streets above mentioned are 
lighted with many lamps, which are mosUy hung in 
lanterns of wood * : numbers of shops and stalls, stocked 
with eatables, chiefly sweetmeats, are open during almost 
the whole of the night; and so also are the cofiee* 
shops; at some of which, as well as in other placeis, 
Sha^iirs or Mohhad'dits amuse whoever chooses to stop, 
imd listen to their recitations. Every night, an'hotir 
or more aHer midnight, processions of durwee'shes pass 
through this quarter : instead of bearing flags, as they 
do in the day, they carry long staves, with a number of 
lamps attached to them, at the upper part, and called 
men' wars. The procession of a company of durwee'shes, 
whether by day, with flags, or by night, with men'wars, 

* Like that represented in page 203 of the former volume of 
this work. 



h <Nilbd4lie prooefision of the itAaVa& of the sect; tha£ 
fa(|.ef the htmner; or, rather, the term 'Msha'rah" is 
\ftpplied to the procession itself. These durwee^shes are 
•nflptly persons of the lower orders ; and have no distin* 
giiidiing dress: the greater number wear an ordinary 
Durban ; and some of them, merely a turboo'sh, or ai 
padded or felt cap ; and most of them wear the common 
Mile linen or cotton, or brown woollen, shirt ; the dress 
which they wear on other occasions, at their daily work, 
or at their shops. 

. On the last two nights, the festival is more nume- 
rously attended than on the preceding nights ; and the 
attractions are greater. I shall describe what I have 
just witnessed on the former of these nights. 

This being the eleventh night of the lunar month, the 
moon was high, and enlivened the scenes of festivity. I 
passed on to a street called Soo'ck El-Bek'ree, on the 
south of the Bir'ket el-Ezbekee'yeh, to witness what I 
was informed would be the best of the zikrs that were 
to be performed. The streets through which I passed 
were crowded ; and persons were here allowed, on this 
occasion, to go about without lanterns. As is usually 
the case at night, there were scarcely any women among 
the passengers. At the scene of the zikr in the Soo^ck 
£l*Bek'ree, which was more crowded than any other 
place, was suspended a very large ne^efeh (a chandeUer, 
or rather a number of chandeliers, chiefly of glass, one 
below another, placed in such a manner that they all 
appeared but one), containing about two or three hun<» 
dred ckandeefls (or small glass lamps*). Around this 
were many lanterns of w^ood ; each having several ckan^ 
dee'ls hanging through the bottom. These lights were 

* Represented in page 188 of the former volume. 
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mci hang n»eraly in honoiur of ths Prophet.: tfaejt w«w 
near a sa'wijfeh (or amall moflque) in whidi is bwoed 
the sheykh Durwee'sh* El- Aehma^wee ; and thia nigjbt 
was his Moo'lid. A zikr is perfonned here every Fndaj^ 
night (or what we call ThorBday-night) ; hot not with an 
much display as on the present occasion. I observed 
many Christian hlaek tnrbans here ; and having seen 
eearcely any elsewhere this nighty and heard the £»• 
qnent cry of '' A grain cf salt in the eye of him wbo 
doth not bless the Prophet," ejaculated by the seUeto of 
sweetmeats, &c., which seemed to show that Christians 
and Jews were at least in danger of being insulted, ai 
a time when the zeal of the Mooslims was unnsually 
excited, I asked the reason why so many Copts ^should 
be congregated at the scene of this zikr : I was an- 
swered, that a Cc^t, who had become a Moos^m, volun- 
tarily paid all the expenses of this Moolid of the sheykh 
Durwee'sh. This sheykh was very much revered : ha 
was disordered in mind, or imitated the acts of a mad- 
Qian ; often taking bread, and other eatables, and 
atamping upon them ; or throwing them into dirt ; and 
doing many other things directly forbidden by his reli- 
gion : yet was he esteemed an eminent saint ; for such 
acts, as I have remarked on a former occasion, are con- 
sidered the results of the soul's being absorbed in devo^ 
tion. He died about eight years ago. 

The zikke^rs (or performers of the zikr), who were 
Ikbont thirty in number, sat, cross-legged, upon matr 
ting extended close to the houses on one side of 
the street, in the form of an oblong ring. Within 
this ring, along the middle of the matting, were placed 
three very largre wax-candles ; each about four feet high, 
* This was his name ; not a title. 



aal Btadc is a low candtegaelL Most of Oie likkM'iv 
WB AU/med'ee dunree^shes, poBQiis of the kmw 
ordera^ and meanly dreaeed: many of them wore g i ee a 
turbans. At one end of the rin^ were four moonlakUk 
(nr ringers of poetry), and with them was a player on 
Aft land of flute called nJy. I procured a small seat of 
prinHrticks from a oofiee-shop dose by, and, by means 
of a little pushing, and the assistance of my servant, 
obtained a place with the moon'shids, and sat there to 
hear a complete act, or meg^lis^ of the zikr ; which I 
shall describe ^as completely as I can, to convey a notion 
of the kind of zikr most common and most approved in 
Cairo. It commenced at about three o'clock (or three 
hours afler sunset) ; and continued two hours. 

The performers began by reciting the FaVhhah, 
altogether ; their sheykh or chief first exclaiming, ** £1- 
Fa't'hhah !*' They then chanted the following words. 
'* O Crod, favour our lord Mohham 'mad among the for- 
mer generations ; and favour our lord Mohham'mad 
among the latter generations ; and favour our lord 
Mohham'mad in every time and period ; and favour our 
lord Moham'mad in the highest degree, unto the day of 
judgment; and favour all the prophets and apostles 
among the inhalntants of the heavens and of the earth ; 
and may God, whose name be blessed and exalted, be 
wiril pleased with our lords and our . masters, those per- 
sons of illustrious estimation, AVoo Bekr and 'Owfat 
and 'Osma^n and 'AFee, and with all the favourites of 
Gkxl. God is our sufficiency; and excellent is the 
Ghnrdian. There is no strength nor power but in God, 
the High, the Great ! O God ! O our Lord ! O thou 
liberal of pardon ! O thou most bountiful of the most 
bountiful ! O God ! Amen !" They were then silent for 
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three or four minutes ; and again recited the Fa'tlihah ; 
but silently. This form of prefacing the zikr is com- 
monly used, by almost all orders of durwee'shes in 
Egypt. It is called istiJlaHUi ez-zikr. 

After this preface, the performers began the zikr. 
Sitting in the manner above described, they chanted, in 
slow measure, '' Laf ila'ha U'Ut-lla'fC' Q^ There is no 
deity but God *) to the following air, 
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bowing the head and body twice in each repetition of 
•* La' ila'ha iFla-lla'h." Thus they continued about a 
quarter of an hour ; and then, for about the same space 
of time, they repeated the same words to the same air, 
but in a quicker measure, and with correspondingly 
quicker motions. In the meantime, the moon'shids 
frequently sang, to the same, or a variation of the same, 
air, portions of a ckaaet/dek, or of a moowesh' shahh ; an 
ode of a similar nature to the Song of Solomon, generally 
alluding to the Prophet as the object of love and praise. 
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I shall here give a translation of one of these moo- 
wesh'shahhs, which are very numerous, as a specimen 
of their style, from a book containing a number of 
these poems, which I have purchased during the present 
Moo'lid, from a durwee'sh who presides at many zikrs. 
He |)ointed out the following poem as one of those most 
common at zikrs, and as one which was sung at the 
zikr which I have begun to describe. I translate it 
verse for verse ; and imitate the measure and system of 
rhyme of the original, with this difference only, that the 
first, third, and fiflh lines of each stanza rhyme with 
each other in the original , but not in my translation. 

** With love my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lid hind'reth sleep : 
My vitals are disseverM ; 

While with sireaming tears I weep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e'er meet mine eye ? 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not biglu 

« By dreary nights I*m wasted : 

Absence makes my hope expire: 
My tears, like pearls, are dropping; 

And my heart is wrapt in fire* 
Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

'^ O turtle-duve ! acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
Alt thou so stung by absence ? 

Of thy wings deprived, and pent ? 
He saith, ' Our griefs are equal : 

W^om away with love, I lie.' 
Alas ! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 
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Show thj faTOor yet to me. 
Thy 9Uw9, Ahh'mad El-Bek'rce^ 

Hath BO Lord ezceptiog Thee. 
By Ta^-Hai' t, the great Prophet f 

Do then boI hie wish deny. 
Alaal Did not eatraageaaent 

Draw my tean, I would not tif^" 

I must translate a few mart lines, to thiom mete 
•trongly the nmilarity of these songs to that of Sok^- 
mon ; and lest it should be thought that I have raxkd 
the eipressions, I shall not attempt to render them into 
verse. In the same collection of poems song at sikni 
is one which begins with these lines. 

"O gaselle from among the gatellea of El-Tem'en I 
I am thy ilafo without coat : 
O thou imall of age, and fireah of akin 1 

thou who art Karce past the time of drinking milk !" 

In the first of these verses, we have a comparison 
exactly agreeing with that in the concluding verse of 
Solomon's Song ; for the word which, in our Bible, is 
translated a ''roe" is used in Arabic as synonymous 
with ghazall (or a gaxelle) ; and the mountains of El- 
Yem'en are " the mountains of spices."— -This poem 
ends with the following lines. 

" The phantom of thy form visited me in my shmiber : 

1 said. 'O phantom of slumber i who sent thee ?' 
He said, '[He sent nse whom thou knoweat ; 

He whose love occupies theew' 

* The author of the peem* The singer sometimes puts his 
own name in the place of this. 

t Ta'^Ha* (as I have mentioned on a fimner occasion) is a 
name of the Arabian Prophet. 
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XheWlowd rf f hMit liriliil ■> imtfi» i!iilr— i of ■%ht: 

I ilood* to ■how htm lionoiir, until he at dova. 

Iwtad, *OtfMmmy pctitkwi, aadaflmy dwiie! 

Hast tlioa come at audaiglit, and not leored the w atclii— n ?* 

Heaadtoaw 'Iftnied; bnt, hovotw, love 

Ifidfalran fim bm mj aool aad ay braath.' *' 

Compare tfie above with the second and five fdlowing 
veises ci the fifth chapter of Solomon's Song. — Find- 
ing that Bcmgs oi this description are extremely nume- 
rooBi and ahnost the only poems sung at Eikrs; diat 
they are compoaed for this purpose, and intended only 
to have a spiritual sense (though certainly not under- 
stood in sudi a sense by the generality of the vulgar*) ; 
I cannot entertain any doubt as to the design of Solo- 
mon's Song. The specimens which I have just given 
oi the religious love-songs of the Mooslims have not 
been selected in preference to others as most agreeing 
with that of Solomon ; but as being in frequent use ; 
and the former of the two, as having been sung at the 
zikr which I have begun to describe. I must now 
resume the description of that zikr. 

At frequent intervals (as is customary in other zikrs), 
one of the moon'shids sang out the word mtdfed' ; 
accuiting each syllable. '' Med'ed " signifies, when thus 
used, spiritual or supernatural aid, and implies an invo- 
cation for such aid. 

The zikkee'rs, after having performed as above de- 
scribed, n^xt repeated the same words to a different air, 

* As a proof of this, I may mention, that, since the aboTe was 
written, I have found the last six of the lines here translated, with 
■ome sHght alterations, inserted as a common Io?e-song in a por- 
tion of the Thousand and One Nights printed at Caleutta(ToL i, 
p. 425). 
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for about the same length of time; first, very slowly; 
then, quickly. The air was as follows : 
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Then they repeated these words again, to the follow- 
ing air, in the same manner : 




Wh. 



La'i - la' ha ilia -I - la'h. 



They next rose, and, standing in the same order in 
which they had been sitting, repeated the same words 
to another air. During this stage of their performance, 
they were joined by a tall, well-dressed, black slave, 
whose appearance induced me to inquire who he was : 
I was informed that he was a eunuch, belonging to tlie 
Ba sha. The zikkee'rs, still standing, next repeated the 



aiiUtf'Woidd in a very deep and hoarse tone ; laying tlie 
principal emphasis upon the word I^ and the first sylla- 
ble of the last word {Aflah) ; and uttering, apparently, 
witk a considerable effort : the sound much resembled 
thai which is produced by beating the rim of a tam- 
bourine. Each zikkee'r turned his head alternately 
to the right and left at each repetition of '' La' ila'ha 
il'larinah." The eunuch above mentioned, during this 
part of the zikr, became what is termed melbods^ or 
possessed. Throwing his arms about, and looking up, 
with a very wild expression of countenance, he ex- 
clakmed, in a very high tone, and with great vehemence 
aniirapidity, " Al'lah ! Al'lah! Al'lah! Al'lah! AlVh! 
la' la' la' la' la' la' la' la' la la' la' la' la'h ! Ya' 'am'mee* ! 
Ya' 'am'mee ! Ya' 'am'mee Ashma'wee ! Ya' Ashma'- 
wee I Ya' Ashma'wee ! Ya' Ashma'wee I " His voice 
gradually became faint ; and when he had uttered these 
words, though he was held by a durwee'sh who was 
n^t iihh, he fell on the ground, foaming at the mouth, 
hi5; ^es closed, his limbs convulsed, and his fingers 
clenched over his thumbs. It was an epileptic fit : no 
one could see it, and believe it to be the effect of 
feinied emotions : it was undoubtedly the result of a 
higi state of religious excitement. Nobody seemed sur- 
prised at it ; for occurrences of this kind at zikrs are 
not uncommon. All the performers now appeared much 
excited; repeating their ejaculations with greater ra- 
pidity, violently turning their heads, and sinking the 
whole body atjthe same time : some of them jumping. 
The eunuch became melboo's again, several times ; and 
I generally remarked that his fits happened afler one of 
the moon'shids had sung a line or two, and exerted 
'*' * a Ya' 'am'mee !" signifies " O my uncle T* 
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himself more then ueoally to escile hie h u i nt »z ll» 
singiiig wae» indeed, to my te8le» Tery pleeeiiig-. Tb> 
wwde the close of the zikr, a pmate soldier, who had 
joined throughoat the whole perfbrmmnoe, alio eecmed^ 
several times, to be melboo's ; gromlmg in a ho r r ib le 
manner, and violently shaking hie head from side to 
side* The contrast presented by the vdiement and dia- 
tressing exertions of the per fo rmer s at the cloee of the 
zikr, and their calm gpravity and scdemnity of mannerjit 
the eommencement, was particalarty striking. Mooej^ 
was collected during the performance, for die mooH^* 
shids*. The zikkee'rs receive no pay. 

An isha'rah passed during the m^lis of the aifcr 
above described. This zikr continues all night, until 
the morning call to prayer : the performers only restii^ 
between each meg'lis ; generally taking cofiee, aad^ 
some of them smoking. 

It was midnight before I turned from this place to 
the Bir'ket El-Ezbekee^yeh. Here, the moonlight and 
the lamps together produced a singular effect : several 
of the lamps of the cka'im, of the sa^ree, and of the 
tents, had, however, become extinguished ; and many 
persona were lying asleep upon the bare ground, taking 
their night's rest The zikr of the durwee^shes romidl 
the sa'ree had terminated : I shall therefore describe 
this hereafter from my observation of it on the nezt 
night. Afler having witnessed several zikrs in the 
tents, I returned to my house to sleep. 

On the following day (that immediately preceding' 
what is properly called the night of the Moo'lid), I went 

* Few of the speetatori, or hearers, gare more than ten ftid'- 
dafat; and those of the poorer dassee ga?e nothing, and indeed 
were not solieited. 
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again to the Ezbekeefyeh, about an hour before noon; 
but there were not many persons collected there at that 
time; nor was there much to amuse them : I saw only 
tipo or three conjurors and buffixms and i^a'ers ; each 
of whmn had collected a small ring of spectators and 
hearer The concourse, however, gradually increased ; 
for a very remarkable sqpectacle was to be witnessed ; a 
s^ht which, every year, on this day, attracts a multitude 
of wondering beholders. This is called the Dctiehj or 
Threading. I shall now describe it 

Tlie sheykh of the Saadee'yeh durwee'shes (the seyd 
Mbhham'mad El-Menzela'wee), who is khatee'b (or 
peeadier) of the mosque of the Hhasaney^n, after hav- 
ings as they say, passed a part of the last night in 
aelitude, repeating certain prayers and secret invoca- 
tions and passages from the Ckoor^a'n, repaired thia 
day (being Friday) to the mosque above mentioned^ 
to perform his accustomed duty. The noon-prayers and 
fieeching being concluded, he rode thence to the house 
of the Sheykh El-BeVree, who presides over all the 
oiders of durwee^shes in Egypt. This house is on the 
flouthem side of the Bir'ket £1-Ezbekee'yeh, next to 
tfiat which stands at the south-western angle. On his 
way from the mosque, he was joined by numerous par- 
ties of Sa'adee durwee'shes from different districts of 
the metropolis : the members from each district bearing 
a pair ]of flags. The sheykh is an old, grey-bearded 
man, of an intelligent and amiable countenance, and 
fior complexion. He wore, this day, a white ben'ish, 
and jA white cka'oo^ck (or padded cap, covered with 
cloth), having a turban composed of muslin of a veiy 
deep olive-colour, scarcely to be distinguished from 
black, with a strip of white muslin bound obliquely 
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across the front. The horse upon which he rode was 
one of moderate height and weight; my reason for 
mentioning this will presently he seen. The sheykh 
entered the Bir'ket El-Ezbekee'yeh preceded by a very 
numerous procession of the durwee'shes of whom he is 
the chief. In the way through this place, the procession 
stopped at a short distance before the house of the 
Sheykh El-Bek'ree. Here, 'a considerable number of 
the durwee'shes and others (I am sure that there were 
more than sixty, but I could not count their number*) 
laid themselves down upon the ground, side by side, as 
close as possible to each other, having their baeks 
upwards, their legs extended, and their anns pliced 
together beneath their foreheads. They incessantly 
muttered the word AFlah ! About twelve or more dor- 
Wee'shes, most without their shoes, then ran over the 
backs of their prostrate companions ; some, beating 
bafzeSy or little drums, of a hemispherical form. heW in 
the leflt hand ; and exclaiming Al'lah ! and then the 
sheykh approached : his horse hesitated, for several 
minutes, to step upon the back of the first of the pros* 
trate men ; but being pulled, and urged on behind, he 
at length stepped upon him ; and then, without apparent 
fear, ambled, with a high pace, over them all, led by 
two persons, who ran over tlie prostrate men; (me 
sometimes treading on the feet; and the other, on the 
heads. The spectators immediately raised a long cry of 
"AFki'h la' la' la' la' la'h!" Not one of the men thus 
trampled upon by the horse seemed to be hurt; but 
each, the moment that the animal had passed over him, 

* I believe there were double this number: for I think I ntay 
i l tfWy say that I saw as many as double on a subseqaent occasion, 
at the festival of the Meara'g, which will hereafter be described. 
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juaiped up, and followed the sheykh. Each of them 
i«oei¥ed two treads from the horse ; one from one of 
%is^re-iegs, and a second from a hind-leg. it ts said 
Haat these persons, as well as the ^leykh, make use cC 
certain words * (that is, repeat prayers and hi'vocations) 
on the day preceding this performance, to enahle them 
to endure, without injury, the tread of the horse; and 
.that some not thus prepared, having the temerity to lie 
down to be rode over, have, on more than one occasion, 
heen either hiXltd or severely injured. The performance 
is considered as a miracle effected through sapemalnnd 
fxiwer whidi has been granted to every successive sheykh 
of the Saadee'yehf. Some persons assert that tiie 
horse is unshod for tl^ occasion ; but I thought I could 
perceive that this was not the case. They say also, thait 
^he animal is trained for the purpose : but, if so, the 
would only account for the least surpri«og of the cir- 
cumstances ; I mean, for the fact of the horse being 
•made to tread on human beings ; an act from whidi, it 
is well known, tiiat animal is very averse. The present 
sheykh of the Saadee'yeh refused, for several years, to 
perform the Do'seh. By much intreaty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to empower another person to do it. This 
person, a blind man, did it successfully ; but soon a^»r 
*died ; and the sheykh of the Saadee'yeh then yielded 
4o the request of his durwe^shes ; and has since always 
performed the Do^^eh himself. 

After the sheykh had accomplished this eirtraordinaffy 
performance, without the lightest appearance of any vat- 

* Yettafame/oo a^ma. 

f It is said that the second sheykh of the Saadee'yeh (the 
immediate tmccessor of thet ounder of the order) rode over heaps 
mi^am hotlles,wiAlM>vt Weainig vByt^-HiiBBil 
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toward accident, he rode into the garden, and entered 
the house, of the Sheykh El-BekVee, aoconipanied by 
only a few durwee'shes. On my presenting myself at 
the door, a servant admitted me; and I joined the 
assembly within. The sheykh, having dismountedi 
seated himself on a segga'deh spread upon the pavement 
against the end-wall of a tukhtabo'sh (or wide recess) 
of the court of the house. He sat with bended back, 
and down-cast countenance, and tears in his eyes ; mut- 
tering almost incessantly. I stood almost close to him. 
Eight other persons sat with him. The durwee'shes who 
bad entered with him, who were about twenty in number, 
stood in the form of a semicircle before him, upon some 
matting placed for them ; and around them were about 
filly or sixty other persons. Six durwee'shes, advsmcing 
towards him, about two yards, from the semicircle, com* 
menced a zikr ; each of them exclaiming, at the same 
time, ^'Allafhoo hkeUr ("God is living!"), and, at 
each exclamation, beating, with a kind of small and 
short leather strap, a &a'z, which he held, by a boss at 
the bottom, in his lefl hand. This they did for only a 
few minutes. A black slave then became melboo's ; and 
rushed into the midst of the durwee'shes ; throwing his 
arms about ; and exclaiming, *' Al'la'h la' la' la' la' la'h T 
A person held him, and he soon seemed to recover. 
The durwee'shes, altogether, standing as first described, 
in Hie form of a semicircle, then performed a second 
zikr; each alternate zikkee'r exclaiming, ^^AUafhoo 
hhei'r C God is Uving !") ; and the others, « JPV 
hhei'r (*' O thou living !"), and all of them bowing at 
each exclamation, alternately to the right and left. This 
ihey continued for about ten minutes. Then, for about 
the same space of time, in the same manner, and with 



U^|i^ji94ne motions, they exclaimed, ^^Da'tm /*' Q^ Ever- 
lasting l") and, " Yal Daltm r (« O Everlasting !*'). I 
felt an irresistible impulse to try if I could do the same 
without being noticed as an intruder ; and accordingly 
joined the semicircle, and united in the performance ; in 
which I succeeded well enough not to attract observa» 
tion ; but I worked myself into a most uncomfortable 
heat— After tlie zikr just described, a person began to 
chant a portion of the Ckoor-a'n: but the zikr was 
soon resumed ; and continued for about a quarter of an 
hour. Most of the durwee'shes there present then kissed 
the hand of the sheykhj and he retired to an upper 
apartment. 

It used to be a custom of some of the Saadee'yeh, on 
this occasion, after the Dc/seh, to perform their cele- 
brated feat of eating live serpents, before a select assem- 
bly, in the house of the Sheykh El-Bek'ree : but their 
present sheykh has lately put a stop to this practice in 
the metropolis ; justly declaring it to be disgusting, and 
contrary to the religion, which includes serpents among 
the creatures (hat are unfit to be eaten. Serpents and 
scorpions were not unfrequently eaten by Sa'adees dur- 
ing my former visit to this country. The former were 
deprived of their poisonous teeth, or rendered harmless by 
having their upper and lower lips bored, and tied together 
OQ each side with a silk string, to prevent their biting ; and 
sometimes, those which were merely carried in proces- 
sions had two silver rings put in place of the silk strings. 
Whenever a Sa'adee ate the flesh of alive serpent, he 
was, or affected to be, excited to do so by a kind of 
frenzy. He pressed very hard, with the end of his 
thumb, upon the reptile's back, as he grasped it, at a 
point about two inches from the head ; and all that he 

yOL, II. L 
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ate of it was the head and the part between it and die 
point where his thumb pressed ; of which he made three 
or four mouthfuls : the rest he threw away. — Serpents, 
however, are not always handled with impunity even by 
Sa'adees. A few years ago, a durwee^sh of this sect, 
who was called " el-Feel " (or the Elephant), from his 
bulky and muscular form, and great strength* and who 
was the most famous serpent-eater of his time, and 
almost of any age, having a desire to rear a serpent of a 
very venomous kind which his boy had brought him 
among others that he had collected in the desert, put 
this reptile into a basket, and kept it for several days 
without food, to weaken it : he then put his hand into 
the basket, to take it out, for the purpose of extracting 
its teeth ; but it immediately bit his thumb : he called 
out for help : there were, however, none but women in 
the house ; and they feared to come to him ; so that 
many minutes elapsed before he could obtain assistance: 
his whole arm was then found to be swollen and black ; 
and he died after a few hours. 

No other ceremonies worthy of notice were performed 
on the day of the Do'seh. The absence of the Gha- 
wa'zee rendered the festival less merry than it used 
to be. 

In the ensuing night, that which is properly called the 
night of the Moo^lid, I went again to the principal scene 
of the festival. Here I witnessed a zikr performed by 
a ring of about sixty durwee'shes round the safree. The 
moon was sufficient, without the lamps, to light up the 
scene. The durwee'shes who formed the ring round the 
sa'ree were of various orders ; but tha zikr which they 
performed was of a kind usual only among the order of 
the Bei'yoo^mee'yeh. In one act of this zikr, the per- 
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formers exclaimed, '' Ya' Al'la'h T ^ OQodV') ; and,at 
each exclamation, first bowed their heads, crossing their 
hands at the same time before their breasts ; then 
raised their heads, and clapped their hands together be- 
^fore their faces. The interior of the ring was crowded 
with persons sitting on the ground. The zikkee'rs con- 
tinued as above described about half an hour. Next, 
they formed companies of five or six or more together ; 
but still in the form of a large ring. The persons in these 
several companies held together ; each (with the excep- 
tioQ of the foremost in the group) placing his left arm 
behind the back of the one on his left side, and the hand 
upon the left shoulder of the latter : all facing the spec- 
tators outside the ring. They exclaimed "ilZ'/aA/" in 
an excessively deep and hoarse voice * ; and at each 
exclamation took a step, one time forwards, and the next 
time backwards ; but each advancing a littl,e to his left 
at every forward step ; so that the whole ring revolved ; 
though very slowly. Each of the zikkee'rs held out his 
right hand, to salute the spectators outside the ring; 
most of whom, if near enough, grasped, and sometimes 
kissed, each extended hand as it came before them. — 
Whenever a zikr is performed round the sa'ree, those iif 
the tents cease. I saw one other zikr this night ; a re- 
petition of that of the preceding night in the Soo'ck El- 
Bek'ree. There was nothing else to attract spectators 
or hearers, excepting the reciters of romances. — ^The fes- 
tival terminated at the morning-call to prayer ; and all 
the zikrs except that in the Soo'ck El-Bek'ree, ceased 
about three hours after midnight. In the course of the 
following day, the cka'im, sa'ree, tents, &c., were removed. 

* Performers of zikrs of this kind have been called, by various 
travellers, " barking, or howlinjj, dervises." 
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•Chapter XII. 

Periodical Public Festivals, &c. — continued. 

It might seem unnecessary to continue a detailed 
account of the periodical public festivals and other anni- 
versaries celebrated in Egypt, were it not that many of 
the customs witnessed on these occasions are every year 
falling into disuse, and have never, hitherto, been fully 
and correctly described. Hoping that this apology will 
be accepted, I proceed. 

During a fortnight in the month of Rabee'a et-Tafnee 
(the fourth month), the mosque of the Hhasaney'n is 
the scene of a festival called Mocflid El-HhcLsan^^n^ 
celebrated in honour of the birth of El-Hhosey'n, 
whose head, as I have before mentioned, is said to be 
there buried. This Moo'lid is the most famous of all 
those celebrated in Cairo, excepting that of the Prophet. 
The grand day of the Moo'lid El-Hhasaney'ii is always 
a Tuesday ; and the night which is properly called that 
of the Moo'lid is the one immediately ensuing, which is 
termed that of Wednesday : this is generally about five 
or six weeks after the Moo^lid cn-Neb'ee ; and concludes 
the festival. This present year (I [am writing at the 
time of the festival which I here describe, in the year of 

c 

the Flight 1250, A. d. 1834), the eve of the 21st of the 
month having been fixed upon as the night of the 
Moo^lid, the festival began on the cve^of the 7th. On 
the two evenings preceding the eve of the 7th, the 
mosque was lighted with a few more lamps than Is 
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usual ; and this is customary in other years ; but these 
two nights are not distinguished like those which follow. 
On each of the fourteen great nights before mentioned, 
the mosque is illuminated with a great number of lamps, 
and many wax candles ; some of which latter are five or 
six feet high, and very thick. This illumination is made, 
on the first night, by the na'zir (or warden) of the 
mosque ; from the funds of the mosque : on the second 
night, by the governor of the metropolis (at present 
Hhabee'b Efen'dee) : on the following nights, by the 
sheykhs of certain orders of durwee'shes ; by some of 
the higher officers of the mosque ; and by wealthy in- 
dividuals. On each of these nights, those shops at which 
eatables, sherbet, &c. are sold, as wellasthecoffee-skops, 
in the neighbourhood of the mosque, and even many of 
those in other quarters, remain open until near morn- 
ing : and the streets in the vicinity of the mosque are 
thronged with persons loimging about, or listening to 
musicians, singers, and reciters of romances. The 
mosque is also generally crowded. Here we find, in 
one part of the great portico, a company of persons sit- 
ting on the floor in two rows, facing each other, and 
reading, altogether, certain chapters of the Ckoor-a'n. 
This is called a mucUra, Sometimes there are several 
groups thus employed. In another place, we find a 
similar group reading, from a book called " Dela'il el- 
Kheyra't,'* invocations of blessing on the Prophet. 
Again, in other places, we find a group of persons re- 
citing particular forms of prayer ; and another, or others, 
performing a zikr, or zikrs. Winding about among 
these groups (whose devotional exercises are performed 
for the sake of El-Hhosey'n), or sitting upon the mat- 
ting, are those other visitors whom piety, or curiosity, or 
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the love of amusement, brings to this venerated sane* 
tuary. There is generally an assembly of dorwee'shes 
or others in the saloon of the tomb (which is covered by 
the great dome, and is called the ckool/beh) reciting 
forms of prayer, ^. ; and the visitors usually enter the 
saloon, to perform the ceremonies of reciting the Fa't'- 
hhah, and circuiting the shrine ; but the most frequented 
part is the great portico; virhere the zikrs, and most of 
the other ceremonies are performed. 

Every night during this festival, we see Isha'rahs, or 
processions of durwee'shes, of one or more sects, passing 
through the streets to the Hhasane/n, preceded by two 
or more men with drums, and generally with hautboys, 
and sometimes with cymbals also ; accompanied by 
bearers of mesh"als ; and usually having one or more 
lanterns. They collect their party on their way, at their 
respective houses. Whenever they pass by the tomb of 
a saint, their music ceases for a short time, and they 
recite the Fa't'hhah, or a form of blessing on the Pro- 
phet, similar to that preparatory to the zikr, which I 
have translated in my account of the Moo'Jid of the 
Prophet. They do this without stopping. Arriving at 
the mosque, they enter ; some of them with candles ; 
visit the shrine ; and go away ; with the exception of 
their she} kh and a few others, who sometimes remain 
in the ckooVbeh, and join in reciting prayers, &c. 

One of the nights which offer most attractions is that 
of the Friday (that is, preceding the Friday) next before 
the night of the Moo'lid. It is the night of the sheykh 
El-Go'heree, a person of wealth, who illuminates the 
mosque on this occasion with an unusual profusion of 
lights. On this night, I went to the mosque about two 
hours after sunset; before any of the ceremonies had 
commenced. The nearer I approached the building 
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the more crowded did I find the streets. In one plaoe, 
were musicians : before a large coffee-shop, were two 
Greek dancing-boys, or gink^ elegant but efiTenlinate in 
appearance, with flowing hair, performing to the accom- 
paniment of mandolines played by ti^o of their country- 
men ; and a crowd of admiring Turks, with a few 
Egyptians, surrounding them. They performed there 
also the evening before ; and, I was told, became so 
impudent from the patronage they received as to muke 
an open seizure of a basket of grapes in the street. 

On entering the mosque, I found it far more crowded 
than usual ; more so tlian on the preceding nights ; but 
the lights were scarcely more numerous than are some- 
times seen in an English church ; and the chandeliers 
and lamps, of the most common kind. A loud and con- 
fused din resounded through the great portico; and 
there was nothing as yet to be seen or heard, and indeed 
littie afterwards, that seemed suited to a religious fes- 
tival. A great number of Turks, and some persons of 
my own acquaintance, were among the visitors. I first 
sat down to rest with one of my friends, a bookseller, 
and several of his fellow-dvirwee'shes, who were about to 
perform a zikr, at which he was to preside. I was 
treated by them with coffee ; for which I had to pay by 
giving the moon'shids a piaster. Soon after they had 
begun their zikr, which was similar to the first which I 
have described in the account of the Moo'lid of the Pro- 
jdiet, I got up to visit the shrine, and to saunter about. 
Having paid my visit, I returned from the saloon of the 
tomb; in which was a large assembly of durwee'dies 
reciting prayers, sitting in the form of a square, as large 
as the saloon would admit, with the exception of that 
part which contained the shrine. On re-entering the 
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great portico, I perceived a great disturbance ; numbers 
of persons were pressing to one point, at a little distance 
from me ; and I heard a man crying out, ** Nusra'nee ! 
Ka'fir!" C*A Christian! an Infidel!"). Concluding 
that one of the visitors had been discovered to be a 
Christian, I expected a great uproar ; but on asking one 
of the bystanders what had occurred, I was told that 
these words were only used as terms of insult by one 
Mooslim to another who had given him some offence. 
An officer of the mosque came running from the ckoob'- 
beh, with a staff in his hand ; and soon restored order ; 
but whether he expelled both, or either, of the persons 
who occasioned the disturbance, I could not discover ; 
and I thought it prudent, in my case, to ask no further 
questions. By the entrance of the ckoob'beh was a 
party reading, in a very loud voice, and in concert, the 
Dela'il, before mentioned. After standing for a few 
minutes to hear them, though the 'confusion of their 
voices rendered it impossible for me to distinguish many 
wrords that they uttered, I returned to the zikr which I 
had first attended. 

Shortly after, I heard the loud sounds of the tam- 
bourines of a party of 'Ee'sa'wee'yeh durwee'shes, whose 
performances constituted one of the chief attractions of 
the night, from the other end of the great portico. I 
immediately rose, and went thither. My friend the 
bookseller, quitting his zikr, came after me, and impru- 
dently called out to me, " Efen'dee ! take care of your 
purse ! " In a minute, I felt my trowsers pulled, several 
times; and afterwards I found a large hole in them, 
apparently cut with some sharp instrument, by a person 
in search of my pocket : for, when the mosque is crowded 
as it was on this occasion, it generally happens that 
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some thieves enter even this most sacred building*. I 
had almost despaired of getting near to the 'EeW- 
wee'yehy when my servant, whom I had taken thither to 
carry my shoes, called out to the persons around me, 
** Do you know whom you are pushing ? " and instantly 
I found a way made for me. It was then about three 
hours after sunset. 

Before I describe the performances of the 'Ee'sa'- 
wee'yeh, I should mention, that they are a class of dur- 
wee'shes of whom all, or almost all, are Mugh'reb'ees, 
or Arabs of Northern Africa, to the west of Egypt. 
They derive their appellation from the name of their 
first sheykh, 'Ee'sa, which is the Arabic name of Jesus^ 
and not uncommon among Moos'iims, as they acknow- 
ledge and venerate the Messiah. Their performances 
are very extraordinary ; and one is particularly remark- 
able. I was very anxious that they should peform, this 
night, what I here allude to ; and I was not disap- 
pointed ; though I was told that they had not done it in 
Cairo for several years before. 

I found about twenty of these dunyee'shes, variously 
dressed, sitting upon the floor, close together, in the 
form of a ring, next to the front-wall of the building. 
Each of them, excepting two, was beating a large ta'r 
(or tambourine), rather more than a foot in width, and 

* Thefts are also sometimes committed in this mosque on other 
occasions ; as a friend of mine lately experienced. — " I went 
there/* said he, '^ to pray ; and, as I was stooping over the brink 
of the fnei/'da-ahj to perform the ablution, having placed my shoes 
beside me, and was saying, *1 purpose to perform the divine 
ordinance of the woodocf,^ somebody behind me said to himself, 
* I purpose to take away this nice pair of shoes.' On looking 
round, I found an old worn-out pair of shoes put in the place of 
my own, which were new." , 

L 5 
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difiering from the common ta'r in being without the 
tinkling pieces of meial which are attached to the hoop 
of the latter. One of the two persons mentioned as 
exceptions was beating a small ta'r of the common kind ; 
and the other, a ha'z, or little kettle-drum. Before this 
ring of durwee'shes, a space rather larger than that 
which they occupied was left by the crowd for other dur- 
wee'shes of the same order ; and soon after the former 
had begun to beat their tambourines, the latter, who 
were six in number, commenced a strange kind of 
dance; sometimes exclaiming ''^AVla'hT* and some- 
times, ''AVla'h Mowla'nal'* C^Godis our Lord!"). 
There was no regularity in their dancing; but each 
seemed to be performing the antics of a madman ; now, 
moving his body up and down; the next moment, 
turning round ; then, using odd gesticulations with his 
arms; next, jumping; and sometimes, screaming: in 
short, if a stranger, observing them, were not told that 
they were performing a religious exercise, supposed to 
be the involuntary effect of enthusiastic excitement, he 
would certainly think that these dancing durwee'shes 
were merely striving to excel one another in playing the 
bufibon : and the manner in which they were clad 
would conduce to impress him with this idea. One of 
them wore a ckufta'n without sleeves, and without a 
girdle; and had nothing on his head, which had not 
been shaved for about a week: another had a white 
cotton scull-cap, but was naked from the head to the 
waist; wearing nothing on his body but a pair of loose 
drawers. These two durwee'shes were the principal 
performers. The former of them, a dark, spare, middle- 
aged man, after having danced in his odd manner for a 
few minutes, and gradually become more wild and ex- 
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travagant in his actions, rushed towards the ring formed 
by his brethren who were beating the ta'rs. In the 
middle of this ring was placed a small chafing-dish of 
tinned copper, full of red-hot charcoal. From this, the 
durwee'sh just mentioned seized a piece of live char- 
coal, which he put into his mouth ; then did the same 
with another, another, and another, until his mouth was 
full ; when he deliberately chewed these live coals, 
opening his mouth very wide every moment, to show its 
contents, which, after about three minutes, he swallowed; 
and all this he did without evincing the slightest symp- 
tom of pain ; appearing, during the operation and after 
it, even more lively than before. The other durwee'sh 
before alluded to, as half-naked, displayed a remarkably 
fine and vigorous form ; and seemed to be in the prime 
of his age. After having danced not much longer than 
the former, his actions became so violent that one of 
his brethren held him ; but he released himself fi:om 
his grasp ; and, rushing towards the chafing-dish, took 
out one of the largest live coals, and put it into his 
mouth. He kept his mouth wide open for about two 
minutes; and during this period, each time that he 
inhaled, the large coal appeared of almost a white heat ; 
and when he exhaled, numerous sparks were blown out 
of his mouth. After this, he chewed and swallowed the 
coal ; and then resumed his dancing. When their per- 
formance had lasted about half an hour, the diu'wee'shes 
paused to rest. 

Before this pause, another party of the same sect had 
begun to perform, near the centre of the great portico. 
Of these, I now became a spectator. They had ar- 
ranged themselves in the same order as the former 
party. The ring composed by those who beat the tam- 
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bourines consisted of about the same number as in 
the other company ; but the dancers here were about 
twelve; sometimes less. One of them, a tall man, 
dressed in a dark woollen gown» and with a bare, 
shaven head, took from the chafing-dish, which was 
handed to the dancers as though it had been a dish of 
cakes or sweet meats> a large piece of brilliantly hot 
coal; placed it between his teeth, and kept it so for a 
short time ; then drew it upon his tongue ; and, keeping 
his mouth wide open for, I think, more than two 
minutes, violently inhaled and exhaled, showing the 
inside of his mouth like a furnace, and breathing out 
sparks, as the former durwee'sh had done ; but with less 
appearance of excitement. Having chewed and swal- 
lowed the coal, he joined the ring of the tambourine- 
players ; and sat almost close to my feet. I narrowly 
watched his countenance ; but could not see the least 
indication of his suffering any pain. After I had wit- 
nessed these extraordinary performances for about an 
hour, both parties of durwee'shes stopped to rest ; and 
as there was nothing more to see worthy of notice, I 
then quitted the mosque *. 

Sometimes, on this occasion, the 'Ee'sa'wee'yeh eat 
glass as well as fire. One of them, the hha'gg Mohham - 
mad Es-Sela'wee, a man of gigantic stature, who was 
lamp-lighter in the mosque of the Hhasaney'n, and 
who died a few years ago, was one of the most famous of 
the eaters of fire and glass, and celebrated for other per- 
formances. Often, when he appeared to become highly 
excited, he used to spring up to the long bars, or rafters, 

* The performances of Richardson, described in Evelyn's 
Memoirs (pp. 375-6, 8vo. edition) appear to have surpassed those 
of the durwee'shes here mentioned. 
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of wood which extend across the arches above the 
oohimns of the mosque, and which are sixteen feet or 
more from the pavement; and would run along them, 
from one to another : then, with his finger, wetted in 
his mouth, he would strike his arm, and cause blood to 
flow ; and by the same means stanch the blood. 

The zikrs, during this festival, are continued all 
night. Many persons pass the night in the mosque, 
sleeping on the matting; and it often happens that 
thefts are committed there. On my return to my 
house afler witnessing the performances of the 'EeW- 
wee'yeh, I found no fewer than eight lice on my 
dothing. 

On the following night there was nothing that I 
observed at all entertaining, unless it were this, that my 
officious friend the bookseller, who again presided at a 
zikr, vnshing to pass me off for a pious Moos'lim (or 
perhaps for the sake of doing a good work), without 
having obtained my previous permission, openly pro- 
posed to four fick'ees to perform a recitation of the 
Ckoor-a'n (I mean, of the whole book, a khutfmeh), on 
my part, for the sake of seyd'na * -1-Hhosey'n. As this 
is commonly done, on the occasion of this festival, by 
persons of the higher and middle orders, it would have 
excited suspicion if I had objected. It was therefore 
performed, in the afternoon and evening next following ; 
each fickce reciting a portion of the book; and then 
another relieving him: it occupied about nine hours. 
After it was finished, I was mentioned, by my assumed 
Oriental name, as the author of this pious work. The 
performers received a wax candle, some bread, and a 
piaster each. 

* Sey(Vna (for seyyid'nn) signifies " our Lord." 
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On Monday, the mats were removed, excepting a few, 
upon which groups of fick'ees, employed to recite tlie 
Ckoor-a'n, seated themselves. Vast numbers of peraons 
resorted to the mosque this day ; both men and women : 
diiefly those who were desirous jof obtaining a blessing 
by the visit, and disliked the still greater crowding and 
confusion of the following day, or day of the Moolid. 
In the ensuing evening, the streets in the neighbourhaod 
of the mosque were densely crowded ; and, a little after 
sunset, it was very difficult, in some parts, to pass. 
Niunerous lamps were hung in these streets ; and many 
shops, open. 

This was also the night of the Moo'lid of the famous 
Soolta'n Es-Sa'lehhy of the house of Eiyoo^b, who is 
commonly believed to have been a wel'ee, and said to 
have worn a dilck, and to have earned his subsistence 
by making baskets, &c., of palm-leaves (AAo</«), without 
drawing any money from the public treasury for his own 
private use. His tomb, which adjoins his mosque, is in 
the Nahh'hha'see'n (or market of the sellers of copper- 
wares), a part of the principal street of the city, not far 
from the Hhasaney'n. This market was illuminated 
with many lamps. Most of the shops were open ; and 
in each of these was a group of three or four or more 
persons sitting with the master. The mosque and 
tomb of Es-Sa'lehh are much neglected, and falling to 
decay, notwithstanding the high veneration which the 
people of Cairo entertain for this prince. On my ap- 
proaching the door of the tomb, I was surrounded by 
hhem'alees and sack'ckas soliciting me to pay them to 
distribute the contents of an ibree'ck or a ckir'beh for 
the sake of Es-Sa'lehh. I entered the building with 
my shoes on (seeing that others did the same); but 
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took them off at the threshold of the saloon of the tomb. 
This is a square hall, surmounted by a dome. In the 
centre is an oblong monument, over the grave, sur- 
rounded by a wooden railing. At the head of this 
railed enclosure (or mucksoo'rah) are four large wax 
candles ; and at the foot, three ; all of which are en- 
cased in plaster, and resemble round-topped stone pillars. 
They are coloured with broad, horizontal, red stripes, 
like the alternate courses of stone in the exterior walls 
of most mosques in Cairo. There probably were, ori- 
ginally, the same number at the foot, as at the head, of 
the mucksoo'rah ; for there is a space which seems to 
have been occupied by one at the foot. These candles, 
it is said, were sent as a present, by a Pope, or by a 
Frank King, to Es-Sa'lehh, who, being a wel'ee, disco- 
vered, without inspecting them, that they were filled 
with gunpowder, and ordered them to be thus encased in 
plaster ; or, according to another account, they were 
sent as a present for the tomb, some years after the 
death of Es-Sa'lehh ; and he appeared to the guardian 
of his tomb in a dream, and informed him of the 
gunpowder-plot. The saloon of the tomb I found 
scantily lighted ; and having a very ancient and ne- 
glected appearance. The pavement was uncovered. 
On my entering, two servants of the mosqne took me to 
the foot of the mucksoo'rah, and one of them dictated to 
me the Fa't'hhah, and the form of prayer which I have 
mentioned in my account of the ceremonies of the day 
of 'A'shoo'ra ; the other responding il'mee'w / {Amen !) : 
the former then desired me to recite the Fa't'hhah, with 
them, a second time, and gave me five of the little balls 
of bread from the tomb of the seyd El-Bed'awee. They 
received, for this, half a piaster. Another servant 
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opened the door of the mucksoo^rah, for me to enter : 
an honour which required that I should give him also a 
trifling present. 

From the tomb of £s-Sa'Iehh, I proceeded to the 
Hhasane/n, through streets crowded to excess (though 
this was not the great night), and generally well lighted. 
There was but little difierence between the scenes which 
the streets and the mosque of the Hhasaney'n pre- 
sented : among the crowds in the mosque, I saw num- 
bers of children ; and some of them were playing, 
ranning after each other, and shouting. There were 
numerous groups of fick'ees reciting the Ckoor-a'n ; and 
one small ring of durwee'shes, in the centre of the 
great portico, performing a zikr. I forced my way with 
difficulty into the ckooblbeh, and performed the circuit 
round the shrine. Here was a very numerous party 
reciting the Ckoor-a'n. ^\.er quitting the mosque, I 
spent about an hour and a half in a street, listening to a 
Sha"er. 

On the following day, the last and chief day of the 
festival, the mosque of the Hhasaney'n, and its neigh- 
bourhood, were much more thronged than on the days 
previous ; and in every soo'ck, and before every weka'- 
leh, and even before the doors of most private houses of 
the middle and higher classes of Moos'lims throughout 
the city, lamps were hung, to be lighted in the ensuing 
night, the night of the Moo'lid. The number of beg- 
gars in the streets this day, imploring alms for the sake 
of " seyd'na-1-Hhosey'n," was surprising : sitting for 
about an hour in the afternoon at a shop in the principal 
street, I was quite wearied with saying, " God help 
thee !'• " God sustain thee !" &c. Almost all the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis seemed to be in the streets ; 
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and almost all the Turks residing here appeared to be 
congregated in the neighbourhood of the Hhasaney'n. 
This was the grand day for visiting the shrine of El- 
Hhosey'n: it is believed that the Prophet is present 
there all this day and the ensuing night, witnessing his 
followers* pious visits to his grandson. Yet most of the 
great people prefer going on the preceding day, or on 
any of the days of the festival but the last, on account 
of the excessive crowding on this day : I, however, 
went on this occasion for the very reason that deterred 
them. I entered the ckoob'beh a little before sunset ; 
and was surprised to find a way made for me to advance 
easily to the shrine. A servant of the mosque placed 
me before the door of the mucksoo'rah ; dictated to me 
the same recitals as on the day of ' A'shoo'ra ; and gave 
me a handful of the bread of the seyd El-Bed'awee ; 
fourteen of the little balls into which it is formed. No 
sooner was this done than I was squeezed till I was 
almost breathless by applicants for presents. I1ie man 
who had dictated the prayer to me aeked me for his 
present (a piaster) ; another said, *' I have recfted the 
chapter of Ya'-Scen for thee, O A'gha :" a third, " O 
Efen'dee, I am a servant of the mucksoo'rah:'' most of 
the others were common beggars. I saw now that the 
Turks had good reason to prefer another day. The 
more importunate of those to whom nothing was due 
followed me through the crowd in the mosque ; and into 
the street : for I had given away all that I had in my 
pocket; and more than was customary. I was invited 
to seat myself on the mus'tub'ah of a shop opposite the 
mosque, to deliver myself from their jostling. In the 
mosque I saw nothing to remark but crowding and con- 
fusion, and swarms of beggars ; men, women, and 
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children. — ^In the evening, the mosque was still crowded 
to excess ; and no ceremonies were performed there but 
visiting the shrine, recitations of the Ckoor-a'n, and 
two or three zikrs. The streets were then more crowded 
than ever, till long after midnight; and the illumina- 
tions gave them a very gay appearance. The Go^har- 
gee'yeh (or jewellers' ba^za'r) was illuminated with a 
great profusion of chandeliers, and curtained over. The 
maM'nehs of the larger mosques were also illuminated. 
Many shops were open, besides those at which eatables, 
coffee, and sherbet, were sold; and in some of them 
were seated fickees (two or more together) reciting 
khut'mehs (or the whole of the Ckoor-a'n). ' There 
were Sha"ers, Mohhad'dits, Musicians, and Singers, in 
various places, as on the former nights. 

In about the middle of Reg' eh * (the seventh month) 
is celebrated the Moolid of the sey'yideh Zey'neby the 
daughter of the Ima'm 'Al'ee, and grand-daughter of 
the Prophet ; always on the eve of a Wednesday. The 
festival generally commences two weeks before : the 
principal day is the last, or Tuesday. The scene of the 
festivities is the neighbourhood of the mosque in which 
the sey'yideh is commonly believed to be buried; a 
gaudily ornamented, but not very handsome building, in 
the south-western quarter of the metropolis. The sup- 
posed tomb, over which is an oblong monument, 
covered with embroidered silk, and surrounded by a 
bronze screen, with a wooden canopy, similar to those 
of El-Hhose/n, is in a small but lofly apartment of 
the mosque, crowned by a dome. Into this apartment, 
on the occasion of the Moo'lid, visitors are admitted, to 

* About this time, the Turkish pilgrims, on their way to 
Mek'keh, begin to arrive in Egypt. 
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pray, and perform their circuits round the monument. 
I have just been to visit it, on the last or great day of 
the festival. In a street near the mosque I saw several 
Reciters of Ab'oo Zeyd, HhaWes, Ckoorada'tees, and 
Dancers; and a few swings and whirligigs. In the 
mosque, the prayer usual on such occasions, af^er the 
Fa't'hhah, was dictated to me ; and I received two of 
the little balls of the bread of the seyd £1-Bed'awee. 
The door of the sacred enclosure was open ; but I had 
been told that only women were allowed to enter; it 
being regarded in the same light as a hharee'm ; so I 
contented myself with making the circuit ; which, 
owing to the crowding of the visitors, and there being 
but a very narrow space between three sides of the 
bronze enclosure and the walls of the apartment, was 
rather difficult to accomplish. A respectable-looking 
woman, in a state which rendered it rather dangerous 
for her to be present in such a crowded place, cried out 
to me to make room for her with a coarseness of lan- 
guage common to Oriental females*. Many persons 
there begged me to employ them to recite a chapter of 
the C'koor-a'n for the sey'yideh; urging the proposal 
with the prayer of " God give thee thy desiref !*' for the 
visitors to the tombs or cenotaphs of saints generally 
have some special petition to offer. There was a group 
of blind paupers sitting on the floor, and soliciting 
alms. The mats were removed throughout the mosque ; 
and only idle loungers were to be seen there. On 
going out, I was importuned by a niunber of hhem'a- 
lees and sack'ckas to give them money to distribute 
water for the sake of " the daughter of the Ima'm." It 

* Ma! tezoock'^nee'sh yal see' dee: but' nee melya'n. 
f AlUah yoobanighak muckto(/dak. 
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is customary to give a few fud'dahs to one or more 
servants of the mucksoo'rah ; and to a fick'ee, to recite 
a chapter; and also to* the beggars in the mosque ; and 
to one of the hhem'alees or sack'ckas. The chief cere- 
monies performed in the mosque in the evenings were 
zikrs. Each evening of the festival, durwee'shes of one 
or more orders repaired thither. 

The night or eve of the twenty-seventh of Reg'eb 
is the anniversary of the hex/ let el-Meara!gy or the night 
of the Prophet's miraculous ascension to heaven ; in 
commemoration of which, a festival is celebrated in a 
part of the northern suburb of Cairo, outside the gate 
called Ba'b El-'Ad'awee. For three days before, the 
Sheykh El-Bek'rec entertains numerous persons in a 
house belonging to him, in this quarter ; and zikrs are 
performed there, in his house. In addition to the 
amusement afforded in the streets by H ha' wees. Reciters 
of AVoo Zeyd, &c., as on similar festivals, the public 
witness, on this occasion, that extraordinary performance 
called the Do'seh^ which I have described in my account 
of the Moo'lid en-Neb'ee. 'This is performed in a short, 
but rather wide street of the suburb above mentioned, in 
front of the mosque of a saint called Et-Tushtoo'shee, 
on the twenty-sixth day of the month, which is the last 
and chief day of the festival. I have just been one of 
its spectators. The day being Friday, the Sheykh of 
the Saadee'yeh (the only person who is believed to be 
able to perform this reputed miracle) had to fulfil his 
usual duty of praying and preaching in the mosque of 
the Hhasaney'n, at noon. From that mosque, he rode 
in procession to the scene of the Do'seh, preceded by a 
long train of his durwee'shes, with their banners, and 
■ome with the little drums which they oflen use- I was 
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at Uus spot a Ihtk aiicr midday; aad took my place od 
a mn/lob'aii wiiicii cxtemls aloo^ the foot of the hoat 
of the mosque of Et-Tasbloo'dxe. 

Whfle sittm^ here, ami amn^ray mTseif with obserF- 
mg the crowds atmded by the same c mios i ly tK»f 
bnNi^fat me hidier, a reputed saint, who, a few days 
ago, be^cd of me a few piasters to feed some ftd^ee'rs 
on this oocasioD, passed by, and, seeii^ me, came and 
aat down br mT ade. To pass awaT the time dnrin? 
which we had to wait before the Do'seh, he related to 
me a tak ccmnected with the cause of the festifities of 
this day. A certain Sooha'n*, he said, had openly 
ridiaikd the story of the Meara'g ; asserting it to be 
impossible that the Prophet coold have got out of his 
bed by night, have been carried from Mek'keh to Jeru- 
salem by the beast B<x)ra'ck, hape ascended thence with 
the angel to the Seventh Heaven, and returned to 
Jemsalem and MeVkeh, and (bond his bed still warm. 
He was playing at chess, one day, with his Wesee^r, 
when the saint Et-Toshtoc/shee came in to him, and 
asked to be allowed to play with him ; making this con- 
dition, that the Soolta'n, if overcome, should do what 
the saint should order. The proposal was accepted. 
The Soolta'n lost the game ; and was ordered, by the 
saint, to plunge in a tank of water. He did so ; and 
found himself in a magnificent palace, and converted 
into a woman, of great beauty, with long hair, and every 
female attraction. He, or now she, was married to the 
son of a king ; gave birth to three children, successively, 
and then returned to the tank, and, emerging from it, in- 
formed the wezeeV of what had happened to him. The 

• This tale applies to the Khalee'feh El-Hha1dm. I have 
heard it related with some trifling differences. 
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saint reminding him, now, of his incredulity on tbe 
subject of the Meara'g, he declared his belief in the 
miracle, and became an orthodox Moos'lim. Hence, 
the festival of the Meara'g is always celebrated in the 
neighbourhood of the mosque in which Et-Tushtoo^shee 
is buried; and his Moo'lid is celebrated at the same 
time. 

Not long after the above tale was finished, an hour 
and a quarter after midday, the procession of the Sheykh 
es-Saadee'yeh arrived. The foremost persons, chiefly 
his own durwee'shes, apparently considerably more than 
a hundred (but I found it impossible to count them), 
were laid down in the street, as close as possible to- 
gether, in the same manner as at the Moo^lid en-NeVee. 
They incessantly repeated " AVlah / '* A number of 
durwee'shes, most with their shoes off, ran over them ; 
several beating their little drums; some carrying the 
black flags of the order of the Rifa"ees (the parent 
order of the Sa'adees) ; and two carrying a shaHet^ah (a 
pole about twenty feet in length, like a large flag-staff, 
the chief banner of the Saadee'yeh, with a large conical 
ornament of brass on the top) : then came the sheykh, 
on the same grey horse that he rode at the Moo'lid en- 
Neb'ee : he was dressed in a light blue pelisse, lined 
with ermine, and wore a black, or almost black, moock'- 
leh ; which is a large, formal turban, peculiar to persons 
of religious and learned professions. He rode over the 
prostrate men, mumbling all the while : two persons led 
his horse ; and they, also, trod upon the prostrate men ; 
sometimes on the legs, and on the heads. Once, the 
horse pranced and curvetted; and nearly trod upon 
several heads : he passed over the men with a high and 
hard pace. The sheykh entered the house of the Sheykh 
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El-Bek'ree, before mentioned, adjoining the mosque. 
None of the men who were rode over appeared to be 
hurt ; and many got up laughing ; but one appeared to 
be melbo(/s, or overcome by excitement ; and, though 
he did not put his hand to his back, as if injured by the 
tread of the horse, seemed near fainting; and tears 
rolled down his face : it is possible, however, that this 
man was hurt by the horse, and that he endeavoured to 
conceal the cause. 

After the Do'seh, my friend the saint insisted on my 
coming to his house, which was near by, with three 
fick'ees. He conducted us to a small upper room, fur- 
nished with an old carpet and cushions. Here the 
three fick'ees sat down with me, and recited the FaV- 
hhah together, in a very loud voice. Then one of them 
chanted about half of the second chapter of the Ckoor- 
a'n, very musically : another finished it. Our host 
afterwards brought a stool, and placed upon it a tray 
with three large dishes of 'eysh bi-lahhm. This is 
minced meat, fried with butter, and seasoned vnth some 
tahhee'neh (or sesame from which oil has been pressed), 
vinegar, and chopped onions ; then put upon cakes of 
leavened dough, and baked. To this meal I sat down* 
with the three fick'ees; our host waiting upon us. A 
fourth fick'ee came in, and joined us at dinner. After 
. we had eaten, the fick'ees recited the Fa't'hhah for the 
host, and then for myself; and went away. I soon after 
followed their example. 

On the Le/let el-Meara'g, between two and three 
hours after sunset, the Sheykh El-Bek'ree returns in 
procession, preceded by numerous persons bearing 
mesh"als^ and by a number of durwee'shes, to his house 
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in the Ezbekee'yeh. During this night, the ma^d'i 
of the larger mosques are illuminated. 

On the first or second Wednesday in Shaahain (the 
eighth month), generally on the former day, unless that 
be the first or second day of the month, the celebration 
of the Moo'lid of the Imdrn Esh-Sha'fe^ee commences; 
It ends on the eve of the Thursday in the next week. 
The great cemetery called the Ckara'feh, in the desert 
tract on the south of the metropolis, where the Ima'm is 
buried, and the southern part of the town, are the scenes 
of the festivities. As this Ima'm was the founder of 
the sect to which most of the people of Cairo belong, 
his Moo'lid attracts many visitors. The festivities are 
similar to those of other great Moo'lids. On the Satur- 
day before the last or chief day, the ceremony of the 
D(/seh is performed. On the last day, Wednesday, the 
visitors are most numerous; and during the ensuing 
night, zikrs, &c. are performed in the sepulchral mos- 
que of the Ima'm. Above the dome of this mosque, 
upon its point, is fixed a metal boat, in which there 
used to be placed, on the occasion of the Moo'lid, an 
ardeb'b (or about five bushels) of wheat, and a camel- 
load of water, for the birds. The boat is said to turn, 
sometimes, when there is no wind to move it, and, 
according to the position which it takes, to foretoken 
various events, good and evil ; such as plenty or scarcity, 
the death of some great man, &c. 

Several other Moo^lids follow that of the Ima'm ; but 
those already described are the more famous ; and the 
ceremonies of all are nearly the same. 

The " Night of the Middle of Shaaba'n," or " Lei/kt 
en-Noonf min Shaabcin^*^ which is the night of the 
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fifteenth (that is, 'preceding the fifteenth day) of that 
month, is held in great reverence by the M oos'iims, as 
the period when the fate of every living man is confirmed 
for the ensuing year. The Sidr (or lote-tree) of Para- 
dise, which is more commonly called Sheg'eret el- 
Moon'tah'a (or the Tree of the Extremity) probably for 
several reasons, but chiefly (as is generally supposed) 
because it is said to be at the extremity *, or on the most 
elevated spot, in Paradise, is believed to have as many 
leaves as there are living human beings in the world ; 
and the leaves are' said to be inscribed with the names 
of all those beings; each leaf bearing the name of one 
person, and those of his father and mother. The tree, 
we are taught, is shaken on the night above mentioned, 
a little after sunset ; and when a person is destined to 
die in the ensuing year, his leaf, upon which his name 
is written, falls on this occasion : if he be to die very 
soon, his leaf is almost wholly withered ; a very small 
portion only remaining green : if he be to die later in 
the year, a larger portion remains green : according to 
the time he has yet lo live, so is the proportion of the 
part of the leaf yet green. This, therefore, is a very 
awful night to the serious and considerate Moos^lims ; 
who, accordingly, observe it with solemnity and earnest 
prayer, A particular form of prayer is used on the 
occasion, immediately after the ordinary evening-prayers 
which are said soon after sunset. Those who are able 
to recite it without being prompted do so ; and generally 
in a mosque : others assemble in the mosques for this 

* In the commentary of the Qel'aley'n, Sidrai ei-Moon'iah^a, 
or the Lote-tree of the Extremity (^Ckoor-a'n, chap, liii., ver. 14), 
is interpreted as signifying «' The Lote-tree beycnd which neither 
angels nor others can pass." 

VOL. II. 31 
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purpose, and hire a fidsfee to assist them ; and many 
fick'ees, therefore, resort to the mosques to perform this 
oflBce. Elach fid/ee ofliciates for a group of persons* 
He first recites the Sot^rat Yi/Seen (or SMi diapter 
of the Ckoor-a'n) ; and then, raising his hands hefure 
his &ce, as in the ordinary soppiicatJons, and the other 
worshippers doing the same, he recites the do^a (or 
prayer); repeating one, two, three, or more words, 
which the others then repeat after him. The prayer is 
as follows. — ** O God ! O thoa Gracious ! and wha ait 
not an object of grace ! O thou Lord of Dignity and 
Honour, and of Beneficence and Favour ! There is no 
deity but Thee, the Support of those who seek to Thee 
(or refuge ! and the Helper of those who have recourse 
to thee for help ! and the Trust of those who fear ! O 
God, if Thou hast recorded me in thy abode, upon the 
* Original of the Book ♦,' miserable, or unfortunate, or 
scanted in my sustenance, cancel, O God, of thy good- 
ness, my misery, and misfortune, and scanty allowance 
of sustenance, and confirm me in thy abode, upon the 
Original of the Book, as happy, and provided for, and 
directed to good : for Thou hast said (and thy saying is 
true) in thy Book revealed by the tonj^e of thy com- 
missioued Prophet, * God will cancel what He pleaseth, 
and confirm ; and with Him is the Original of the 
Bookt-' O my God! by the very great revelation 
[which is made] on the night of the middle of the month 
of ShaabaTn the honoured, * in which every determined 

* The Preserved Tablet, on which are said to be written the 
original of the Ckoor-a'n^ and all God*8 decrees, is here commonly 
andcrstood ; bat I am informed that the '' OriginaP (or^ literally, 
the " Mother^) ** of the Book" is God's knowledge, or prescience. 

\ Ckoor-a'n, chap, xii'., ver. 39, 
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decree is dispensed * ' and manifested, remove from ni« 
whatever affliction I know, and what I know not, and 
what Thou best knowest ; for Tliou art the most Mighty, 
the most BountifuL And favour, O God, our lord 
Mohham'mad, the Illiterate t Prophet, and his Family 
and Companions, and. preserve them." — After having 
repeated this prayer, the worshippers offer up any pri- 
vate supplication. 

The night on which Rnm'adcdn (the month of ab- 
stinence, the ninth month of the year) is expected to 
commence, is called Le'i/let er-Rocf-yehy or the Night 
of the Observation [of the new moon]. In the after- 
noon, or earlier, during the preceding day, several per- 
sons are sent a few miles into the desert, where the air 
is particularly clear, in order to obtain a sight of the 
new moon : for the fast commences on the next day 
after the new moon has been seen, or, if the moon 
cannot be seen in consequence of a cloudy sky, at the 
expiration of thirty days from the commencement of the 
preceding month. The evidence of one Moos'lim, that 
he has seen the new moon, is sufficient for the proclaim- 
ing of the fast. In the evening of the day above men- 
tioned, the Mohh'tes'ib, the sheykhs of several trades 
(millers, bakers, slaughtermen, sellers of meat, oil-men, 
and fruiterers), with several other members of each of 
these trades, parties of musicians, and a number of 

* Ckoor-a'n, chap, xliv., ver. 3^ — By some persons, these words 
are supposed to apply to the Night of el-Ckudr, which will here- 
after be mentioned. 

f Mohham'mad gloried in his ilUteracy,asa proof of his being 
inspired : it had the same effect upon his followers as the words of 
our Saviour had upon the Jews, who remarked, " How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ?" John, vii., 15. 

M 2 
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fackee'rs, headed and interrupted by companies of sold"* 
iers, c;o in procession from the Citadel to the Court pf 
the Cka'dee, and there await the return of one of the 
persons who have been sent to make the observation, or 
the testimony of any other Mooslim who has seen the 
new moon. The streets through which they pass are 
lined with spectators. There used to be, in this pro^ 
cession, several led horses, handsomely caparisoned; 
but of late, military display, of a poor order, has, ibr the 
most part, taken the place of civil and religious pomp^ 
The procession of the night of the Roo'-yeh is now 
chiefly composed of Niza'm infantry. Each company 
of soldiers is preceded and followed by bearers of mesh'- 
•als, to light them on their return ; and followed by the 
sheykh, and a few other members, of some trade, with 
several fackee'rs, shouting, as they pass along, " O! 
Blessing ! Blessing ! Bless ye the Prophet ! on him l^ 
peace * !" After every two or three companies, there 
is generally an interval of many minutes. The Mohh'r. 
tes'ib and his attendants close the procession. Whe^ 
information that the moon has been seen has arrived ^t 

I 

the Cka'dee's court, the soldiers and others assembled 
there divide themselves into several companies, one ot 
which returns to the Citadel: the others perambulat^ 
different quarters of the town ; shouting, " O folr. 
lowers of the l)est of the Creation f • Fasting ! Fastf^ 
ing I !" — When the moon has not been seen on thie^ 
night, the people are » informed by the cry of ** To- 
morrow is of the month of Shaaba^'n ! No fasting ! No 

* O.Es-Sa/a'h. E$-Sala'h. Safloo 'al'a-n-Neb'ee: 'aUy^ht-t- 
9e!u'm, 
f " The best of tlie Creation'' is an appellation of the Prophet^ 
J IV oom'mnta khey'ri-l-ana'tn, Siya'm, Siycim* 
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faisting * !" — The people generally pass a great part of 
this night (when the fast has heen proclaimed as com-* 
mencing on the morrow) in eating and drinking and 
smoking ; and seem as merry as they usually do when re- 
leased from the misery of the day's fast. The mosques, 
as on the following nights, are illuminated within ; and 
lamps are hung at their entrances, and upon the galleries 
of the ma'd'nehs. 

In Rum'ada'n, instead of seeing, as at other times, 
many of the passengers in the streets with the pipe in 
the hand, we now see them empty-handed, until near 
sunset, or carrying a stick or cane, or a string of beads ; 
but some of the Christians now are not afraid, as they 
used to be, of smoking in their shops in the sight of the 
fasting Moos'lims. The streets, in the morning, have 
a dull appearance ; many of the shops being shut ; but 
in the afternoon, they are as much crowded as usual; 
and all the shops are open. The Moos'lims during the 
day-time, while fasting, are, generally speaking, very 
morose : in the night, after breakfast, they are unusually 
affable and cheerful. It is the general fashion of the 
principal Turks in Cairo, and a custom of many others, 
to repair to the mosque of the Hhasaney'n in the after* 
noon during Rum'ada'n, to pray and lounge ; and on 
these occasions, a number of Turkish Tradesmen (called 
Tohhafgee'yeh, or Tohhfegee'yeh) expose for sale, in 
the court of the me/da-ah (or tank for ablution), a 
variety of articles of taste and luxury suited to the wants 
of their countrymen. It is common, in this month, to 
see tradesmen in their shops reciting the Ckoor-a'n or 
prayers, or distributing bread to the poor. Towards 
evening, and for some time after sunset, the beggars 

* Ghud'a min thah'ri Shaaba'm FUa'r, FUa'r* 
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are more tfaannsnally importunate and damorons ; and 
at these times, the coffee-shops are much frequented by 
persons of the lower orders; many of whom prefer 'to 
break their fast with a cup of oofiee and a pipe. There 
are few among the poor who do not keep the fast ; but 
many persons of the higher and middle classes break it 
in secret. 

In general, during Rum'ada'n, in the houses of persons 
pf the higher and middle classes, the stool of the supper- 
tray is placed, in the apartment in which the master <}f 
the house receives his visitors, a few minutes before sun- 
set. A japanned tray is put upon it ; and on this are 
placed several dishes, or large saucers, containing dif- 
ferent kinds of dry fruits (which are called noockl) ; such 
as hazel-nuts (generally toasted), raisins, shelled walnuts, 
dried dates, dried figs, shelled almonds, sugared nuts, 
&c., and kahhk, or sweet cakes. With these are also 
placed several ckool'lehs (or glass cups) of sherbet of 
sugar and water ; usually one or two cups more than 
there are persons in the house to partake of the 
beverage, in case of visitors coming unexpectedly ; and 
often a little fresh cheese and a cake of bread are added. 
The pipes are also made ready ; and it is usual to pro- 
vide, in houses where numerous visitors are likely to call, 
several common reed pipes. Immediately after the call 
to evening-prayer, which is made four minutes after sun- 
seti the master and such of his family or friends as 
happen to be with him drink each a glass of sherbet; 
they then usually say the evening-prayers; and, this 
done, .eat a few nuts, &c., and smoke their pipes. Ailer 
this slight refreshment, they sit down to a- plentiful mea! 
of meat and other food, which they term their break&st 
{fatoo'r). Having finished this meal, they say the night- 
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prayers*, and certain additional prayers of Rum'ada'n, 
called ei'tarawee'hh ; or smoke again before they pray. 
The tarawee'hh prayers consist of twenty rek"ahs ; and 
are repeated between the 'esh'e prayers and the witr. 
Very few persons say these prayers, excepting in the 
mosque, where they have an Ima'm to take the lead; 
and they do little more than conform with his motions. 
The smaller mosques are closed, in Rum'ada'n, soon 
after the tarawee'hh prayers: the larger remain open 
until the period of the last meal (which is called the 
aahhoo^r), or until the itnsa'k^ which is the period when 
the fast must be recommended. They are illuminated 
within and at their entrances as long as they remain 
open; and the ma'd'nehs are illuminated during the 
whole of the night. The time during which the Moos - 
lim is allowed to eat (commencing, as already stated, at 
cunset) varies from 1 1 hours 55 minutes to 7 hours 46 
minutes (in the latitude of Cairo), according as the 
night is long or short : the imsa'k being always twenty 
minutes before the period of the prayer of day-break. 
Consequently, the time during which he keeps fast every 
day is from 12 hours 5 minutes to 16 hours 14 
minutes. 

The Moos'lims, during Rum'ada'n, generally take 
their breakfast at home ; after which, they sometimes 
spend an hour or two in the house of a friend. Many 
of them, but chiefly those of the lower orders, in the 
evening, visit a coffee-shop, either merely for the sake of 
society, or to listen to one of the reciters of romances, or 
musicians, who entertain the company at many of the 
cofiee- shops every night of this month. Numerous pas- 
sengers are seen in the streets during the greater part of 
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the night ; and most of the shops at which sherbet f^od 
eatables are sold remain open. Night is thus turned 
into day; and particularly by the wealthy; most of 
. whom sleep during a great part of the day. It is the 
custom of some of the 'Ool'ama of Cairo to iiave a zikr 
performed in their houses every night during this month>; 
and some other persons, also, occasionally invite their 
friends, and entertain them with a zikr or a khut'meh. . 
Every night during Rum'ada'n, criers, called Mock- 
sdhhUihirs^ go about, first to recite a complimentary cry, 
before the house of each Moos'lim who is able to reward 
him, and at a later hour to announce the period of the- 
sahhoclr^ or last meal*. There is one of these criers to 
each khooifty or small'district of Cairo. He begins his 
rounds about two hours, or a little more, after sunset 
(that is, shortly after the night-prayers have been said)i; 
holding, with his left hand, a small drum, called bafz^ or 
tubUat el'moosahhfhhirf, and, in his right hand, a small 
stick or strap, with which he beats it ; and is accom- 
panied by a boy carrying two ckandet/ls (or small glass 
lamps) in a frame made of palm-slicks. They stop l)c- 
fore the house of every Moos'lim, excepting the poor; 
and on each occasion of their doing this, the moosahhr 
hhir beats his little drum to the following measure, 
three times : 
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after which he chants — " Most fortunate is he who 

* It is from this latter office, that the crier is called '* Moo- 
sahh'hhir." 
f Described in the chapter on muKic. 
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sdith, * There is no deity but God * " — then he beats 
his drum in the same manner as before, and adds, — 
** ' Mohham'mad, the Guide, is the Apostle of God.* " 
—Then again beating his drum, he generally continues, 
— " The most happy of nights to thee, O such a one !" 
(naming the master of the house). Having previously 
inquired the names of the inmates of each house, he 
greets each person, excepting women, in the same 
manner; mentioning every brother, son, and young 
unmarried daughter of the master : saying, in the last 
case, — " The most happy of nights to the chief lady 
among brides *, such a one.'* After each greeting he 
beats his drum ; and after having greeted the man (or 
men) adds,- — " May God accept from him [or them] 
his [or their] prayers and fasting and good works." — 
He concludes by saying, — " God preserve you, O ye 
generous, every year !" — At the houses of the great (as 
also sometimes in other cases), after commencing as 
above (" Most fortunate is he who saith, ' There is no 
deity but God : Mohham'mad, the Guide, is the Apostle 
of God * " — ) he generally repeats a long chant, in 
unmeasured rhyme ; in which he first conjures God to 
])ardon his sins, and blesses the Prophet, and then 
proceeds to relate the Tneara'g (or the Prophet's mira* 
culous ascension to heaven), and other similar stories 
of miracles ; beating his drum after every few words, 
or rather, after every rhyme. — A house of mourning, 
the moosahh'hhir passes by. He generally receives, 
at the house of a peison of the middle orders, two, 
three, or four piasters on the ^eed which follows 
Uum'ada'n : some persons give him a trifle every 
night. 

• Young ladies^ in Egypt, are often called'** brides," 

M 5 
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If my reader be at all impreesed by what has beeli 
above related, of the office of the moosahhlihir, as 
illustrating the character of the Moos^lims, he wifi be 
more struck by what here follows. — At many houses of 
the middle classes in Cairo, the women oilen put a 
small coin (of five fud'dahs, or from that sum to a piaster, 
or more) into a piece of paper, and throw it out of a 
window to the moosahh'hhir ; having first set fire to 
the paper, that he may see where it falls : he then, 
sometimes by their desire, and sometimes of his owu 
accord, recites the Fa't'hhah, and relates to them a short 
tale, in unmeasured rhyme, for their amusement; as, 
for instance, the story of two daraUr ; the quarrels of 
two women who are wives of the same man. Some of 
the tales which he relates on these occasions are of a 
grossly indecent nature ; and yet they are listened to by 
females in houses of good repute. How incongruous 
are such sequels ! "What inconsistency of character do 
. they evince ! 

During this month, those calls from the ma'd'nehs 
which are termed " the Oo'la " and " the Eb'ed '* are 
discontinued ; and, in their stead, two other calls are 
chanted. The period of the first of these, which is 
termed the Abrcdr (from the first word of note occurring 
in it) is between an hour and a half and half an hour 
before midnight, according as the night is long or short. 
It consists of the following verses of the Ckoor-a'n*. 
" But the just shall drink of a cup [of wine] mixed with 
[the water of] Ka'foo'r; a fountain from which the 
servants of God shall drink : they shall convey the same 
by channels [whithersoever they please]. [These] fulfil 

* The fifth anl four following verses of the Soo'rat el-Insa'n, 
or 76th chapter. 
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iheir vow, and dread the day, the evil whereof will dis- 
perse itself far abroad ; and give food unto the poor 
and the orphan and the bondsman for his sake [saying]^ 
We feed you for God's sake only : we desire no recom- 
pense from you, nor any thanks." — The second call is 
termed the Sela'm (or salutation) ; and is a series of 
invocations of blessings on the Prophet, similar to those 
recited before the Friday -prayers ; but not always the 
same. This is generally chanted about half an hoiur 
afler midnight. The morning ada'n from the ma'd'nebs 
is chanted much earlier than usual, as a warning to th^ 
Mooslims to take their last meal, the sahhoo'r; in 
winter, in the longest night, about two hours and a half^ 
and in the short nights, about one hour and a half, be- 
fore the imsa'k. Another ada'n is also made from the 
dik'kehs in the great mosques about twenty minutes 
before the imsa'k, as a 6nal warning to any who may 
have neglected to eat ; and at the period of the imsa'k, 
in these mosques, the meecka'tee (who makes known 
the hours of prayer, &c.)j or some other person, calls 
out, " Ir^Ja'oo r that is " Remove ye " [your food, &c.] 
•—About an hour and a half before the imsa'k, the 
moosahhlihir goes his rounds to rouse or remind the 
people to eat at those houses where he has been ordered 
to call; knocking and calling until he is answered; 
and the porter of each quarter does the same at each 
house in his quarter. — Some persons eat but little for 
their fatoo'r, and make the sahhoo'r the principal meal: 
others do the reverse ; or make both meals alike. Most 
persons sleep about half the night. 

Some few pious persons spend the last ten days and 
nights of Rum'ada'n in the mosque of the Hhasaney^n 
or that of the Sey'yideh Ze/neb. One of these nig^tsi 
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generally supposed to be the 27th of the month* (that 
is, the night preceding the 27th day), is called Ley'let 
d'Ckvdr (the Night of Power, or of the Divine decree). 
On this night, the Ckoor-a'n is said to have been sent 
down to Mohham'mad. It is affirmed to be ^^ better 
than a thousand months t ;" and the angels are believed 
to descend, and to be occupied in conveying blessings 
to the faithful from the commencement of it until day- 
break. Salt water, it is said, suddenly becomes sweet 
on this night; and hence, some devout persons, not 
knowing which of the last ten nights of Rum'ada'n is 
the Ley'let el-Ckudr, observe all those nights with great 
solemnity, and keep before them a vessel of salt water, 
which they occasionally taste, to try if it become sweety 
so that they may be certain of the night. I find, 
however, that a tradition of the Prophet fixes it to be 
one of the odd nights; the 21st, 23d, 25th, 27th, or 
29th. 

On the first three days of Show'wa'l (the tenth 
month, the next after Rum'ada'n) is celebrated the 
minor of the two grand festivals which are ordained, by 
the religion of the Moos'lims, to be observed with ge* 
neral rejoicing. It is commonly called e^-'EW e5-5foo- 
ghci'yir ; but more properly, eZ-'jEecZes-Sa^AeeV J. The 
expiration of the fast of Rum'ada'n is the occasion of 
this festival. Soon after sunrise on the first day, the 
people having all dressed in new, or in their best, 

* Not the night supposed by Sale ; which is that between the 
23d and 24th days. See one of his notes on the 97th ciiapter of 
the Ckoor-a'n. 

f Ckoor-a'n, ibid. 

X It is also called ^Eed el-Fitr (or the Festival of the Breaking' 
of the fast) ; and^ by the Turks, Ramaza'n Beyra'nii 
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clothes, the men assemble in the mosques, and perforni 
the prayers of two rek"ahs, a soon'neh ordinance of the 
*efed ; after which, the Khatee'b delivers an exhortation* 
Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in the street, or in 
each other's houses, congratulate and embrace and kiss 
each other. They generally visit each other for this - 
purpose. Some, even of the lower classes, dress them- 
selves entirely in a new suit of clothes ; and almost 
every one wears something new, if it be only a pair of 
shoes. The servant is presented \vith one or more neW 
articles of clothing by the master, and receives a few 
piasters from each of his master's friends, if they visit 
the house ; or even goes to those friends, to congra- 
tulate them, and receives his present : if he have served 
a former master, he also visits him, and is in like manner 
rewarded for his trouble ; and sometimes he brings a 
present of a dish of kahhk (or sweet cakes), and ob- 
tains, in return, money of twice the value, or more. On 
the days of this 'eed, most of the people of Cairo eat 
fesee'kh (or salted fish), and kahhksyfatee'rehs (or thin> 
folded pancakes), and shoorei/ks (a kind of buri). 
Some families also prepare a dish called moomez'zezek^ 
consisting of stewed meat, with onions, and a quantity 
of treacle, vinegar, and coarse flour ; and the master 
usually procures dried fruits (iioockVjy such as nuts, 
raisins, &c., for his family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, excepting those at which eatables 
and sherbet are sold; but the streets present a gay 
appearance, from the crowds of passengers in their 
holiday clothes. 

On one or more days of this festival, some or all 
of the members of most families, but chiefly the women, 
visit the tombs of their relatives. This they also do ofi' 
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the occasion of the other grand festival, of which an 
account will be given hereafter. The visitors, or their 
servants, carry palm-branches, and sometimes sweet 
basil (reehha'fi) to lay apon the tomb which they go to 
visit. TEe palm -branch is broken into several pieces, 
or its leaves are stripped off, and then placed on the 
tomb. Numerous groups of women are seen on these 
occasions, bearing palm-branches, on their way to the 
cemeteries in the neighbourhood of the metr(^polis« 
They are also provided, according to their circum- 
stances, with kahhks, shoorey'ks, fatee'rehs, bread, 
dates, or some other kind c^ food, to distribute to the 
poor who resort to the burial-grounds on these days. 
Sometimes, tents are pitched for them : the tent sur- 
rounds the tomb which is the object of the visit The 
visitors recite the Fa't'hhah ; or, if they can afford it, 
employ a person to recite first the Soo'rat Ya'-Seen, or 
a larger portion of the Ckoor-a'n. Often, a khut'meh 
(or recital of the whole of the Ckoor-a'n) is performed 
at the tomb, or in the house, by several fick'ees. The 
men generally return immediately after these rites have 
been performed and the fragments or leaves of the 
palm-branch laid on the tomb : the women usually go to 
the tomb early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon : some of them (but these are not gene- 
rally esteemed women of correct conduct), if they have 
a tent, pass the night in it, and remain until the end of 
the festival, or until the afternoon of the following Fri- 
day : so also do the women of a family possessed of a 
private, enclosed burial-ground, with a house within it 
(for there are many such enclosures, and not a few with 
Jbiouses for the accommodation of the females, in the 
ioidflt of the public cemeteries of Cairo). Intrigoes ace 
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said to be not uncommon with the females who spend 
the night in tents among the tombs. The great ceme- 
tery of Ba'b en-Nusr, in the desert tract immediately on 
the north of the metropoUs, presents a remarkable scene 
on the two 'eeds. In a part next the cit]^ate from 
which the burial-ground takes its name,, many swings 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large tents ; in 
some of which, dancers, reciters of Ab'oo Zeyd, and 
other performers, amuse a dense crowd of spectators ; 
and throughout the burial-ground are seen numerous 
tents for the reception of the visitors of the tombs. 

About two or three days after the 'eed above described, 
the Kis'iveky or covering of the Ka'abeh, which is sent 
annually with the great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed 
in procession from the Citadel of the metropolis, where 
it is manufactured at the Soolta'n's expense, to the 
mosque of the Hhasane/n, to /be sewed together, and 
lined, preparatively to the approaching pilgrimage. It 
is of a coarse, black brocade, covered with inscriptions* 
of passages from the Ckoor-a'n, &c., which are inter- 
woven with silk of the same colour ; and having a broad 
band along each side, ornamented with similar inscrip- 
tions worked in goldf. The following account of the 

* This was denied by several of my Moos'lim friends^ before 
whom I casually mentioned it; but, by producing a piece of the 
KisVeh, I proved the truth of my assertion. I vtate this to show 
that a writer may often be charged with, committing an error on 
authority which any person would consider perfectly convincing* 

f The Ka'abeh is a building in the centre of the Temple of 
Mek'keh, most highly respected by the Moos'lims. It is nearly 
in the form of a cube. Its height is somewhat more than thirty 
feet ; and each side is about the same, or a little more, in widlh. 
It is not exactly rectangular^ nor exactly equilateraL The black 
covedng, after having remained upon it nearly a yeax> is taken off 
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procession of the Kis'weh I write on my return front 
witnessing it, on the 6th of Show'wal 1249 (or 15th of 
February, 1834). 

I took my seat, soon after sunrise, in the shop of the 
Ba'sha's Ifooksellers, in the principal street of the city, 
nearly opposite the entrance to the ba'za'r called Kha'n 
El-Khalee1ee. This and almost every shop in the 
street were crowded with persons attracted by the desire 
of witnessing the procession, old and young ; for the 
Egyptians of every class and rank and age take great 
pleasure in viewing public spectacles ; but the street!^ 
were not so much thronged as they usually are on the 
occasions of the processions of the Mahh'mil. About 
two hours after sunrise, the four portions which form 
each one side of the Kisfweh were borne past the spot 
where I had taken my post ; each of the four pieces 
placed on an ass ; with the ropes by which they were 
to be attached. The asses were not ornamented in any 
way, nor neatly caparisoned ; and their conductors were 
common fella'hhs, in the usual blue shirt. There was 
then an interval 'of about three quarters of an hour ; 
and nothing to relieve the dulness of this long pause 
but the passing of a few durwee'shes, and two buffoons, 
who stopped occasionally before a shop where they saw 
aiiy well-dressed persons sitting, and, for the sake of 

on the 25th of Zoo-1-Cka'adeh, cut up, and sold to the pilgrims ; 
and the building is left without a covering for the period of fifteen 
(lays: on the 10th of Zoo-1-Hheg'geh, the first day of the Great 
Festival, the new kis'weh is put on. The interior is also hung 
with a covering, which is renewed each time that a new Soolta'a 
ascends the Turkish throne. It is necessary to renew the outer 
covering every year, in consequence of its exposure to tlie rain, &c. 
As the use of stuffs entirely composed of silk is prohibited, the 
Kis'weh of the Ka'abeh is lined with cotton to render it allowable* 
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obtaining a present of about five fud'dahs (or a little 
more than a farthing), engaged in a sham quarrel, 
abused each other in loud and gross words, and violently 
slapped each other on the face. 

After this interval came about twenty ill-drCssed men^ 
bearing on their shoulders a long frame of wood, upon 
which was extended one quarter of the Hheza'm (that 
is, the belt or band above mentioned). The Hheza'm is 
in four pieces, which, when sewed together to the Kis'- 
weh, form one continuous band, so as to surround the 
Ka'abeh entirely, at about two thirds of its height. It 
is of the same kind of black brocade as the Kis'weh 
itself. The inscriptions in gold are well worked, in large 
and beautiful characters, and surrounded by a border of 
gold ; and at each end, where the upper and lower 
borders i.nite, the Hheza'm is ornamented in a tasteful 
manner, with green and red silk, sewed on, and em- 
broidered with gold. One or other of the bearers fre- 
quently went aside to ask for a present from some 
respectably dressed spectator. There was an interval of 
about a quarter of an hour after the first quarter of the 
Hheza'm passed by : the other three portions were then 
borne along, immediately aller one another, in the same 
manner. Then there was another interval, of about 
half an hour ; after which there came several tall camels, 
slightly stained with the red dye of the hlien'na, and 
having high ornamented saddles, such as I have de* 
scribed in my account of the return of the Mahh'mil: 
upon each of these were one or two boys or girls ; and • 
upon some were cats. These were followed by a com- 
pany of Baltagee'yeh (or Pioneers), a very good military 
band (the instruments of various kinds, but mostly 
trumpets, and all European), and the Ba'sha's guards 
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e regiment oi infantry, of picked young men, in uni- 
forms of a dark blueish brown, with new red shoes, 
and with stockings. 

The Boor'cko* (or Veil ♦), which is the curtain that 
is hung before the door of the Ka'abeh, was next borne 
along, stretched upon a high, flaltish frame of wood, 
£xed on the back of a fine camel. It was of black bro- 
cade, embroidered in the same manner as the Hheza'm, 
with inscriptions from the Ckoor-a'n in letters of gold, 
but more richly, and more highly, ornamented ; and was 
lined widi green silk. The face of the Boor'cko' was 
jextended on the right side of the frame ; and the green 
silk lining on the left. It was followed by numerous 
companies of durwee'shes, with their banners; among 
which were several sha'lee'shes (such as I have des- 
cribed in my account of the Do'seh at the festival of the 
-Meara'g), which are the banners of the principal orders 
of durwee'shes. Many of them bore flags, inscribed 
with the profession of the faith (" There is no deity but 
God : Mohham'mad is God's Apostle '')) ^^ ^^^ vvqifds 
irom the Ckoor-a'n, and the names of God, the Pfo- 
phet, and the founders of their orders. Several Cka - 
4Kree durwee'shes bore nets, of various colours, each ex- 
tended upon a frame-work of hoops, upon a pole : these 
were fishermen. Some of the durwee'shes were em- 
ployed in repeating, as in a common zikr, the name 
and attributes of God. Two men, armed with swords 
and shields, engaged each other in a mock combat One 
-other, mounted on a horse, was fantastically dressed in 

* This is often called, by the vulgar, '* the veil of sit'na Fa'- 
t*meh ;** because it is said that Fa'timeh Sheg'eret ed-Door'r, the 
infe of the Soolta'n £s-Sa^ehh, was the first person who sent a 
*!ftd. 0f this kind to cover the deor of the Ka'abeh. 
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i^eep-skins, aud wore a high skin cap, and a grotesque 
false beard, composed of short pieces of cord or twist, 
apparently of wool, with mustaches fcnrmed of two long 
brown feathers : he occasionally pretended to write /c^'- 
was (or judicial decisions), upon scraps of paper given 
to him by spectators, with a piece of stick, which he 
feigned to charge with a substitute for ink by applying 
it to his horse as though it were intended for a goad. 
But the most remarkable group in this part of the pro- 
cession consisted of several durwee'shes of the sect of 
the Rifa"ees called Owla'd 'Ilwa'n, each of whom bore 
in his hand an iron spike, about a foot in length, with 
a ball of the same metal at the thick end, having a 
number of small and short chains attached to it Se- 
veral of these durwee'shes, in appearance, thrust the 
spike with violence into their eyes, and withdrew it, 
without showing any mark of injury : it seemed to enter 
to the depth of about an inch.- This trick was very well 
performed. Five fud'dahs, or even a pipeful of tobacco, 
seemed to be considered a sufficient recompense to the 
religious juggler for this display of his pretended mira- 
culous power. The spectators near me seemed to enter- 
tain no suspicion of any fraud in this singular perform- 
ance ; and I was reproached by one who sat by me, a 
man of very superior information, for expressing my 
opinion that it was a very clever piece of deception. 
Most of the durwee'shes in the procession were Rifa"ees : 
their sheykh, on horseback, followed them. 

Next came the Mahh^mil^ which I have described in 
my account of its return to Cairo. It is added to the 
procession of the Kis'weh for the sake of increasing the 
show : the grand procession of the MahVmil previous 
to the departure of the great caravan of pdlgnms takes 
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place betwecD two and three weeks after. Another black 
covedng^, of an oblong form, embroidered in like manner 
with gold, to be placed over the Macka'm Ilfl^ee'iii, in 
the Temple of MeVkeh, was borne after the Mahh'mil. 
Behind this rode a Turkish military officer, holding, 
upon an embroidered kerchief, a small case, or bag, of 
green silk, embroidered with ar-'ld, the receptacle of the 
key of the Ka'abeh. Then followed the last person in 
the procession : this was the half'naked shevkh des- 
cribed in my account of the return of Ihe Klahh'mil, 
who con'^tantly foUon-s this sacred object, and acconi' 
panics the cata^'an to and from Mek'keh, mounted on a 
camel, and incessantly rolling his head*. 

Id the latter part of Shnw'wa'l, not always on the 
sapie day of the month, but generally on or about the 
tiventy-third, the principal officers and escort of the 
great caravan of |>ilgrims pass, from the Citadel, through 
the melnipolisi in grand procession, followed by the 
Alahh'mil The procession is called that of the Mahh'- 
mil. The various persons who tnke part in it, most of 
whom proceed with the caravan to Mek'keh, collect in 
Ihe Ckar'a Mevda'n and the Roomeyleh (two la^ 
open tracts) below the Citadel, and there take their 
places in the prescribed order. As thb procession is 
conducted with less pomp in klmoet every snccesoive 
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my former visit to Eg7pt. The streets through which 
it passed were lined with spectators ; some, seated on 
the mus'tub'ahs of the shops (which were all closed), 
and others, standing on the ground below. I ob- 
tained a good place at a shop in the principal street, 
through which it passed towards the gate called Ba'b en- 
Nusr. 

First, a cannon was drawn along, about three hours 
after sunrise : it was a small field-piece, to be used for 
the purpose of firing signals for the departure of the 
caravan after each halt. Then followed two companies 
of irregular Turkish cavalry (DeVees and Toofek jees), 
about f\\G hundred men, most shabbily clad, and having 
allogetlier the appearance of banditti. Next, after an 
interval of about half an hour, came several men 
mounted on camels, and each beating a pair of the 
large, copper, kettle-drums called nuck'a'ckee'r *, at- 
tached to the fore part of the saddle. Other camels, 
with large, stuffed saddles, of the same kind as those 
described in my account of the return of the Mahh'mil, 
without riders, followed those above mentioned. These 
camels were all slightly tinged of a dingy orange red 
with hhen'na. Some of them had a number of fresh, 
green palm-branches fixed upright upon the saddles, like 
enormous plumes; others were decorated with small 
flags, in the same manner as those above alluded to : 
several had a large bell hung on each side : some, again, 
bore water-skins; and one was laden with a square 
c^se, covered with red cloth, containing the khuz'neh 
(or treasure) for defraying those expenses of the pil- 
g^mage which fall upon the government. The baggage 
of the Emee'r el-Hha'gg (or Chief of the Pilgrims) 

. ^ * These are described in the chapter on, music. 
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then followed, borne by camels. With his fumitare 
and proTisious, &c., was conveyed the new Kis'wek, 
Afler this, there was another interval. 

The next x>ersons in the procession were severs^ dop- 
wee'shes, moving their heads from side to side, and re* 
peating the name of God. With these were numeroos 
camel-drivers, sack'ekas, sweepers, and others ; some of 
them crying "'Arafa't*! OGodt!*' and^^^God! God! 
[May the journey be] with safety t !". Then, ag^n, 
followed several camels ; some, with palm-branches, 
and others, with large bells, as before described. Next, 
the tukht*rawa'n (or litter) of the Emee'r el-Hha'gg, 
covered with red cloth, was borne along by two camels ; 
the foremost of which had a saddle decorated with a 
number of small flags. Some Arabs, and the Delce'l 
d-Hha'gg (or Guide of the Caravan), followed it ; and 
next came several camels and groups of durwee'shes 
and others, as before. Then followed about fifty mem- 
bers of the Ba'sha's household, well dressed and 
mounted ; a number of other officers, with silver-headed 
sticks, and guns ; the chief of the DeFees, with his 
officers ; and another body of members of the household, 
mounted like the first, but persons of an inferior order. 
These were followed by several other officers of the 
court, on foot, dressed in ckufta'ns of cloth of gold. 
Next came two swordsmen, naked to the waist, and 
each having a small, round shield: they frequently 
stopped, and engaged each other in sport ; and occa- 
sionally received remuneration from some of the spec- 
tators. These preceded a company of durwee'shes, 

* " 'Arafa't " is the name of the mountain which is one of the 
principal objects of pilgrimage. 

t 'Arafa'i y^Ualh. J Aflak, AfliO^ Bi-i-iela' m^h. 
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camel-drivers, and others ; and the shouts before- men-* 
Honed were repeated. 

After a short interval, the sounds of drums and fifes 
were heard ; and a considerable body of the Niza'm, or 
regular troops, marched by. Next followed the Wallee 
(or chief magistrate of police), with several of his 
officers : then, the attendants of the Emee'r el-Hha'gg^ 
the Emeefr himself, three ka'tibs (or clerks), a troop of 
Mugh'reb'ee horsemen, and three MoohaVlighs of the 
Mountain, in white 'abba'yehs (or woollen cloaks), ia- 
terwoven with gold. The office of the last is to repeat 
certain words of the Khatee'b (or preacher) on Mount 
'Arafa't. Then again there intervened numerous groups 
of camel-drivers, sweepers, sack'ckas, and others ; many 
of them shouting as those before. In the^ midst of these 
rode the Ima'ms of the four orthodox sects ; one to 
each sect. Several companies of durwee'shes, of dif- 
ferent orders, followed next, with the tall banners and 
flags of the kind mentioned in my account of the pro- 
cession of the Kis'weh ; the CkaMiree'yeh having also, 
in addition to their poles with various coloured nets, long 
palm-sticks, as fishing-rods. Kettle-drums, hautboys, 
and other instrumentSj at the head of each of these com- 
panies, produced a harsh music They were followed 
by members of various trades; each body headed by 
their sheykh. 

Next came several camels ; and then, the Mahh'mU^ 
Many of the people in the streets pressed violently to- 
wards it, to touch it with their hands, which, having 
done so, they kissed ; and many of the women who 
witnessed the spectacle from the latticed windows of the 
houses let down their shawls or head- veils, in order to 
touch with them the sacred object. Inunediately be- 
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hind the Mahh'mO was the same person whom I have 
described as following it on its retom to Cairo, and in 
the procession of the Kis'weh ; the half-naked shey1(h, 
seated on a camel, and rolling his head. 

In former years, the Mahh'mil used to be conducted, 
on this occasion, with much more pomp, particolarly in 
the times of the Memloolcs ; who attended it clad in 
their richest dresses, displaying their most splendid arms 
and armour, and, in every ¥ray, vieing with each other 
in magnificence. It used generally to be preceded by a 
group of Saadee'yeh durwee'shes, devouring live serpents. 

The Mahh'mil, the baggage of the Emee'r, &c., 
generally remain two or three or more days in the plain 
of the Hhas'weh, on the north of the metropolis; then 
proceed to the Bir^et el-Hha'gg (or Lake of the Pil- 
grims), about eleven miles from the city, and remain 
there two days. This latter halting-place is the general 
rendezvous of the pilgrims. The caravan usually de- 
parts thence on the twenty-seventh of Show'wa'l. The 
journey to Mek'keh occupies thirty-seven days. The 
route lies over rocky and sandy deserts, with very few 
verdant spots. To diminish the hardships of the jour- 
ney, the caravan travels slowly, and mostly by night ; 
starting about two hours before sunset, and halting the 
next morning a little afler sunrise. The litters most 
generally used by the pilgrims I have described in the 
account of the return of the caravan. — Most of the 
Turkish pilgrims, and many others, prefer going by way 
of El-Ckoosey'r or Es-Soowey's* and the Red Sea; 
and set out from Cairo generally between two and three 
months before the great caravan. 

* Thus is properly pronounced the name of the town which we 
commonly call Suez, 
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On the tenth of Zoo-l-Hheg^geh (the last month of 
the year) commences the Great Festival, eU^Eed el- 
Kehet'r * ; which, like the former 'eed, lasts three days, 
and is observed with nearly the same customs. Ever]^ 
person puts on his best clothes, or a new suit ; but it is 
more common to put on new clothes on the minor 'eed. 
Prayers are performed in the mosques on the first day, 
soon ailer sunrise, as on the other festival; and the 
same customs of visiting and congratulation, and giving 
presents (though generally of smaller sums) to servants 
and others, are observed by most persons. The sacrifice 
that is performed on the first day, which is the day of 
the pilgrims' sacrifice, has been mentioned in the third 
chapter of the former volume of this work. It is a duty 
observed by most persons who can easily afford to do it« 
For several previous days, numerous flocks of sheep*^ 
and many bufialoes, are driven into the metropolis, to 
be sold for sacrifice. Another custom observed on this 
festival, that of visiting the tombs, I have also before 
had occasion to describe, in the account of the cere- 
monies of the former 'eed. In most respects, what is 
called the Minor Festival is generally observed with 
more rejoicing than that which is termed the Great. 
Festival. On this latter 'eed, most persons who have 
the means to do so prepare a dish C2X\&6,fei!teh, com- 
posed of boiled mutton, or other meat (the meat of the 
victim), cut into small pieces, placed upon broken bread, 
upon which is poured the broth of the meat, and some 
vinegar flavoured with a 111 tie garlic fried in a small 
quantity of melted butter, and then sprinkled over with 
a little pepper. 

* It is also called 'iEIecf ei-Cioorba^m (or the Festival of the 
Sacrifice), and, by the Turks, Ckoorba'n Beyra!m, 
VOL. II. N 
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Chapter XIII. 

■ 

Periodical Public Festivals, &c. — continued. 

It is remarkable that the Moos'lims of Egypt observe 
certain customs of a religious or superstitious nature at 
particular periods of the religious almanac of the Copts ; 
and even, according to the same system, calculate the 
times of certain changes of the weather. Thus they 
calculate the period of the Khitm'a'see'n^ when hot 
southerly winds are of frequent occurrence, to com- 
mence on the day immediately following the Coptic fes- 
tival of Easter Sunday, and to terminate on the Day of 
Pentecost (or Whitsunday) ; an interval of forty-nine 
days. 

The Wednesday next before this period is called 
Ar'haHa Eiyoo'bj or JoVs Wednesday, Many persons, 
on this day, wash themselves with cold water, and rub 
themselves with the creeping plant called raara'a Ei- 
yoo'b, or ghoohey'ra^ (inula Arabica, and inula undu- 
lata), on account of a tradition which relates that Job 
did so to obtain restoration to health. This and other 
customs about to be mentioned were peculiar to the 
Copts ; but are now observed by many Moos'lims in the 
towns, and by more in the villages. The other customs 
just alluded to are that of eating eggs, dyed externally 
red or yellow or blue, or some other colour, on the next 

* Commonly prouounced gkwbbey'rt. 
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day (Thursday) ; and, on the Friday (Good Friday), a 
dish ofkhul'tahy composed of kishk *, with fool na'bitf* 
lentils, rice, onions, &c. On the Saturday, also, it is a 
common custom of men and women to adorn their eyes 
with kohhi. This day is called Sebt cn-Nbc/r (Saturday 
of the Light) ; because a light, said to be miraculous, 
appears during the festival then celebrated in the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

A custom termed Shemm en-Neseefm (or the Smelling 
of the Zephyr) is observed on the first day of the Khum'- 
a'sce'n. Early in the morning of this day, many per- 
sons, especially women, break an onion, and smell it ; 
and in the course of the forenoon, many of the citizens 
of Cairo ride or walk a little way into the country, gene- 
rally northwards, to take the air, or, as they term it, 
smelt the air, which, on that day, they believe to have a 
wonderfully beneficial effect The greater number dine 
in the country. This year (1834), they were treated 
with a violent hot wind, accompanied by clouds of 
dust, instead of the nesee'm : but considerable num- 
bers, notwithstanding, went out to smell it. — ^The 
'ool'ama have their ** shemm en-nesee'm*' at a fixed 

* Kishk ig prepared from wheat, first moistenedy then dried, 
trodden in a vessel to separate the husks, and coarsely ground 
with a hand-mill : the meal is mixed with milk, and about six 
hours afterwards is spooned out upon a little straw or bran, and 
then left fur two or three days to dry. When required for use, it 
is either soaked or pounded, and put into a sieve, over a vessel ; 
and then boiling water is poured on it : what remains in the sieve 
is thrown away : what passes through is generally poured into a 
saucepan of boiled meat or fowl, over the fire: some leaves of 
white bete, fried in butter, are usually added to each ;''ate of it. 

t Beans soaked in water until they begin to sprout, and then 
boiled. 

N 2 
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period of the solar year ; the first three days of the 
spring quarter. 

The Bight of the 17(h of June, which conresponds 
with the 11th of the Coptic month of Baroo'neh, is 
called Lei^let en-Nooekftah (or the Night of the Drop) 
as it b believed that a miraculous drop then falls into 
the Nile, and causes it to rise. Astrok^ers calculate the 
precise moment when the ^ drop" is to fall ; which is 
always in the course of this night Many of the inha- 
bitants of Cairo and its neighbourhood, and of other 
parts of Elgypty spend this night on the banks of the 
Nile ; some, in houses ci their friends ; others, in the 
open air. Many also, and especially the women, observe 
a singular custom on the Lie/let en-Noock'tah ; placing, 
upon the terrace of the house, aft^ sunset, as many 
lumps of dough as there are inmates in the house, a 
lump for each person, who puts his, or her, mark upon 
it : at day-break, on the following morning, they look at 
each of these lumps ; and if they find it cracked, they 
infer that the life of the person for whom it was placed 
will be long, or not terminate that year ; but if they find 
it not cracked, they infer the reverse. Some say that 
this is also done to discover whether the Nile will rise 
high in the ensuing season. — Another absurd custpm 
is observed on the fourth following night. Lei/let e^^ 
Saratafn^ when the sun enters the sign of Cancer : . it is 
the writing a charm to exterminate, or drive away, boga 
This charm consists of the following words from the 
Ckoor-a'n*, written in separate letters — " ' Hastthbi; 
not considered those who lefl their habitations, aid 
they were thousands, for fear of death ? and God Aid 
wito them die :' die : die." The last word of the text 

• Chap, ii., ver. 244. 
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is thas written three times. The above charm, it is said, 
should be written on three pieces of paper, which are to 
be hung upon the walls of the room which is to be 
cleared of the bugs ; one upon each wall excepting that 
at the end where is the entrance, or that in which is the 
entrance. 

The Nile, as I have mentioned in the introduction to 
this work, begins to rise about, or soon after, the period 
of the summer solstice. From, or about, the 27th of 
the Coptic month Ba-oo'neh (3d of July) its rise is 
daily proclaimed in the streets of the metropolis. There 
are several criers to perform this office ; each for a par- 
ticular district of the town. The Crier of the Nile 
{Moona'dee enrNeel) generally goes about his district 
early in the morning; but sometimes later; accom- 
panied by a boy. On the day immediately preceding 
that on which he commences his daily announcement of 
the rise of the Nile, he proclaims, — ** God hath been 
propitious to the lands ! The day of good news ! To- 
morrow, the announcement, with good fortune !'* — The 
daily announcement is as follows. 

Moona'dee, *' Mohham'mad is the Prophet of guid- 
ance !'• Boy. ** The Mahh'mils journey to him ♦ !" M. 
*• The guide : peace be on him !*' B, " He will prosper 
who blesseth him !" [The Moona'dee and boy then con* 
tinue, or sometimes they omit the preceding form, and 
begin, thus.] JIf. '* O'Diou whose government is excel- 
lent !" B. '* My Lord ! I have none beside Thee l** 
[After this, they proceed, in many cases, thus.] 
M. '' The treasuries of the Bountiful are full !" B. 
*' And at the gate there is no scarcity !" JIf. ^ I assert 
the absolute glory of Hi^ who spread out the earth T' 
B. " And hath given running rivers !*' Af. " Through 

* That ig, to his tomb. . 
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Whom the fields become green !" B. ^ After death SLe 
causeth them to' live !'' M. '^ God haih given abun-. 
dance, and increased [the river], and watered the high 
lands !'* B. ^*' And the mountains and the sands and 
the fields !" M, '' O Alternator of the day and nigh^ !" 
B. " My Lord ! There is none beside Thee !'' . Jkf. " O 
Guide of the wandering! O God ! ' B, *' Gnide me to 
the path of prosperity !" [They then continue, or,- 
fiometimes omitting all that here precedes, commence, 
as follows.] M, " O Amiable ! O Living! O Self- 
subsisting V* B. '' O Great in power ! O Almighty l^ 
M. " O Aider ! regard me with favour !" B. " O 
Bountiful ! withdraw not ihy protection !" M. '' Crod 
preserve to me my master [or my master the emeefr] 
such a one [naming the master of the house], and the. 
good people of his house ! O Bountiful ! O God l" 
B. " Ay I please God !" M. " God give them a happy 
morning, from himself; and increase their prosperity, 
from himself!' B, " Ay ! please God !" M. " God 
preserve to me my master [&c>] such a one [naming 
again the master of the house] ; and increase to him 
the favours of God ! O Bountiful ! O God !'* B, " Ay ! 
please God!" [Then brothers, sons, and unmarried 
daughters, if there be any, however young, are men- 
tioned in the same manner, as follows.] M. ** God 
■preserve to me my master [&c,] such a one, for a long 
period! O Bountiful! O God !" B. "Ay! please 
God !" M. " God preserve to me my mistress, the 
chief lady among brides, such a one, for a long period ! 
O Bountiful! O God!" B. ** Ay! please Godr 
M. ** May He abundantly bless them with his perfect 
abundance; and pour abundantly the Nile over the 
coontry! O Bountiful! O God !'' B. •* Ay ! please 
God !'* M. " Five [or six, &c. digits] today : and the 
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Lord is bountiful ;" B, " Bless ye Mobham'mad !"— 
These last words are added in the fear lest the rising d 
the river should be^ affected by a malicious wish, or evil 
eye, which is supposed to be rendered ineffectual if the 
malicious person bless the Prophet •. 

Sometimes, the people of a house before which the 
Moona'dee makes his cry give him daily a piece of 
bread: this is a common custom among the middW 
orders : but most persons give him nothing until the 
day before the opening of the Canal of Cairo. Very 
little reliance is to be placed upon the announcement 
which he makes of the height which the river has 
attained ; for he is generally uninformed or misinformed 
by the persons whose duty it is to acquaint him upon 
this subject : but the people mostly listen with interest 
to his proclamation. He and his boy repeat this -ory 
every day, until the day next before that on which th^ 
dam that closes the mouth of the Canal of Cairo is cut^ 
On this day (that is, the former of those just men* 
tioned), the Moona'dee goes about his district, accom*^ 
panied by a number of little boys, each of whom bears 
a small coloured flag, called ra^yeh; and announces thi 
JVefa en-Neel (the Completion, or Abundance, of th« 
JN^ile) ; for thus is termed the state of the river when it 
has risen sufficiently high for the government to pro- 
claim that it has attained the sixteenth cubit of the 
Nilometer : in this, however, the people are always de- 
ceived ; for there is an old law, that the land-tax cannot 
be exacted unless the Nile rises to the height of dixteen 
cubits of the Nilometer ; and the government thinks it 
proper to make the people believe, as early as possible^ 
that it has attained this height. The period when th^ 
* He would be guilty of a sin if he did not do Ihis wImb d^gizod- 
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Wef a en-Neel is proclaimed is >pi^en the rivet has a£-» 
tually risen about twenty or twenty-one feet in the netjgfc. 
bouriiood of the metropolis ; which is generally betwcNSn 
the 6th and 16th of August (or the 1st and 11th of the 
Coptic month of Mis'ra) * : this is when there yet r^ 
main, of the measure of a moderately good rise, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, four or three feet. On 
the day above mentioned (the next before that on whidi 
the canal is to he opened), the Moona'dee and the tx>ys 
who accompany him with the little ra'ya't (or flags) 
make the following announcement. 

MooTwldee, ** The river hath given abundance, and 
completed [its measure] ! " Boys. " God hath given 
abundance f '. " M, " And Da'r en-Nahha's % is filled T * 
B. « God, &c." M. " And the canals flow ! " B. 
** God, &c." M. " And the vessels are afloat !" B. 
** God, Ac." M, ** And the hoarder [of grain] has 
failed ! " B. " God, &c." M. " By permission of the 
Mighty, the Requiter !" B. " God, &c/' M. " And 
there remains nothing—" B. " God, &c." M, ** To 
the perfect completion ! " B. " God, &c." M. " This 
is an annual custom." B, '* God. &c." M, " And 
may you live to every year ! " B. " God, &c/' 5f. 
"And if the hoarder wish for a scarcity" B. "God, 

^ This pietent year (1834), the river having risen with ua- 
uiual rapidity, the dam was cut on the 5th of August. Feais 
were entertained lest it should overflow the dam before it was cut; 
which would have been regarded as an evil omen. 

t The words thus translated, the boys pronounce Ofoi-U^h for 

\ This is an old building between the aqueduct and Musr el- 
'Atee'ckah, where the Soolta'ns and Governors of Kgypt used to 
alight, and inspect the state of the river, previously to the cutting 
of the dam of the Canal. 
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&c:' M. ""May God visit him, before death, with 
blindness and afflicUon ! " B. " God, &c." M. ""This 
generous person* loveth the generous." B* *'God, 
&c.'* M. '* And an admirable palace is built for him t*" 
jD. ** God, &c.'' JIf. '* And its columns are incompara- 
ble jewels/' B. " God, &c." M. " Instead of palm- 
sticks and timber : " B. '' God, &c.*' M. ** And it has 
a thousand windows that open : " B. '* God, &c." M. 
" And before every window is SelsebeelJ." B. " God, 
&c.** M, **Puradise is the abode of the generous." 
B. "God, &c." Af. "And Hell is the abode of the 
avaricious." B. " God, &c.*' M, " May God not 
cause me to stop before the door of an avaricious 
woman, nor of an avaricious man : " B. " God, &c." 
JIf. "Nor of one who measures the water in the jar ;" 
jD. " God, &c." M, *' Nor who counts the bread while it 
is yet dough :" B. " God, &c.*' M, " And if a cake be 
wanting orders a fast : " B. " God, &c." Af . " Nor 
who shuts up the cats at supper-time : V B, '* God, 
&c." M, "Nor who drives away the dogs upon the 
waUs." B. " God, &c." M. " The world is bright- 
ened." B. *' God, &c." M. " And the damsels have 
adorned themselves.*' B. " God, &c." M. " And the 
old women tumble about." B, " God, Ac.** M. " And 
the married man hath added to his wife eight others." 
B. " God, &c." M. " And the bachelor hath married 
eighteen." — ^This cry is continued until somebody in the 
house gives a present to the MoonaMee ; the amount of 
which is generally from ten fud'dahs to a piaster ; but 
many persons give two piasters ; and grandees, a khey- 
ree'yeh, or nine piasters. 

^ The person before whose house the annoancement is xnaile. 
t la Paradise* { A Fountain of Paradise. 

N 5 
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During this day, pieparationB afe m&de fat culitiii^ 
the dam of the canal. This operation attracts a great 
crowd of spectators, partly from the political importance 
attached to it; but, being always prematurely performed, 
it is now without much reason made an occasion of 
-public festivity. 

The dam is constructed before, or soon after, tbe 
•commencement of the Nile's increase. The Khalee'gj 
or Canal, at the distance of about four hundred fe^t 
within its entrance, is crossed by an old stone bridge of 
one arch. About sixty feet in front of this bridge Is the 
dam ; which is of earth ; very broad at the bottom, and 
diminishing in breadth towards the top, which is flat, 
and about three yards broad. The Ujip of the dam rises 
to the height of about twenty-two or twenty-three iieet 
ttbove the level of the Nile when at the lowest ; but not 
BO high above the bed of the canal; for this is severid 
feet above the low-water mark of the river; and conse- 
quently dry for some months, when the river is low. 
The banks of the canal are a few feet higher than the 
top of the dam. Nearly the same distance in front of 
the dam that the latter is distant from the bridge, is 
raised a round pillar of earth, diminishing towards the 
top, in the form of a truncated cone, and not quite so 
high as the dam. This is called the ^aroo'seh (or 
bride), for a reason which will presently be stated. 
Upon its fiat top, and upon that of the dam, a little 
maize or millet is generally sown. The 'aroo'seh is 
always washed down by the rising tide before the river 
has attained to its summit, and generally more than a 
week or fortnight before the dam is cut. 

It is believed that the custom of forming this 'aroo'seh 
originated from an ancient superstitious usage, which is 
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mentioned i>y Arib «iil;LO^^ ^nd, among them, by EIU 
JMuckree'^iee* This historifu;i relates, thaty in the year 
i>f the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs> 'Anu* Ibn JSlr 
'A's, the Arab general, was told^ that the £gyptian9 
were accustomed, at the period when the Nile began t9 
rise, to deck a young virgin in gay apparel^ and throw 
ber into the river as a sacrifice, to obtain a plentiful 
inundation. This barbarous custom, it is said, he 
abolished ; and 1^ Nile, in consequence, did not rise in 
the least degree during the space of nearly three months 
-after the usual period of the commencement o£ its 
increase. The people were greatly alarmed ; thinking 
4hat a famine would certainly ensue : 'Amr, therefore, 
wrote to the Khalee'feb> to inform him of what he ha4 
done, and of t^e calamity with which Egypt was, ip 
■xonsequecoe, threatened. 'Oma'r returned a brief 
answer, expressing his approbation of 'Amr's conduct, 
and desiring him, upon the receipt of (be letter, to throw 
a note, which it enclosed, into the Nile. The piuport 
of this note was as follows. — " From 'Abd Al'lah 'Om'ar, 
Pripce of the Faithful, to the Nile of Egypt. If thou 
.flowest of thine own accord, flow not: but if it be God, 
the One, the Mighty, who causeth thee to flow, we im- 
plore God, the One, the Mighty, to make thee flow." — 
'Amr did as he was commanded ; and ibe Nile, we are 
told, rose sixteen cubits in the following . night. — ^This 
tale is, indeed, hard to be believed, even divested of the 
miracle. 

On the north side of the Canal, overlooking the dam» 
and almost close to the bridge, was a small building of 
stone, from which the grandees of Cairo used to witness 
the operation of cutting the dam. This building has 
become a ruin ; and upon its remains is erected a large 
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teat for the reoepUon of IhoM offkers- wAm han^iowli^: 
ncsi and saperintciid the cutting. Some other tents mtm 
alio erected for other visitors ; and the government wmp^ 
plies a great number of fire-works, chiefly rockets, to- 
honour the festive], and to amuse the populace dnrii^ 
the night preceding the day when the dam is cnt, and 
during the operation itself, which is perfcHmed early m 
the morning. Many small timts, for the sale of sweet- 
meats, fruits, and other eatables, and coffee, &e^ aie 
likewise pitched along the bank of the isle of Er-Rc^dah, 
opposite the entrance of the CanaL The day of the 
cutting of the dam of the Canal is called Y(/m Cfebi^-ei' 
Bahhr, which is said to signify ^ the Day of the Break- 
ing of the River'' ; though the word gebr^ which is thus 
interpreted '* breaking," has really the reverse signifies* 
tion. The term Yo'm Wef'a tUBahhr, or Wefa en* 
iVeeZ, before explained, is also, and more properly, ap- 
X^ed to this day. The festival of the Canal is also 
called Mo*$im eUKhedee^g. 

In the afternoon of the day preceding that on which 

the dam is cut, numerous boats, hired by private parties, 

for pleasure, repair to the neighbourhood of the en* 

trance of the Canal. Among these is a very large boat, 

called the ^AcVahah ; one of the largest of those which 

navigate the Nile, and which are called 'ack^abs. It is 

painted for the occasion, in a gaudy, but rude, manner, 

and has two or more small cannons on board, and 

numerous lamps attached to the ropes, forming various 

devices, such as a large star, &c.: it has also, over the 

cabin, a large kind of close awning, composed of pieces 

of silk, and other stuffs ; and is adorned with two pen- 

nants. It is vulgarly believed that this boat represents 

a magnificent vessel, in which the Egyptians used. 
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before the oonquest of 'their country by ihe>Arahi^'ilo 
ocmvey the virgin wfaom, it is said, they threw into the 
Nile. It sails from Boo'la'ck about three hours afler 
noon ; taking passengers for hire ; men and women ; 
the latter being usually placed, if they prefer it, in the 
large awning above mentioned. It is made fast to the 
bank of the isle of Er-Ro'dah, immediately opposite the 
entrance of the Canal. Most of the other boats also 
remain hear it during the night, along the bank of the 
island ; but some, all the evening and night, are con- 
stantly sailing up, or rowing down the river. In many 
boats, the crews amuse themselves and their passengers 
by singing» often accompanied by the darabook'keh 
and zoomma'rah ; and some private parties hire profee* 
sbnal musknans to add to their diversion on the river. 
The festival is highly enjoyed by the crowds who attend 
it; though there is little that a stranger would think 
could minister to their amusement: they seem to require 
nothing more to enliven them than crowds and bustle, 
with a pipe and a cup of oofiee. Ii\ former years, the 
festival was always attended by dancing girb (who are 
now forbidden to perform), and by singers, instrumental 
musicians, and reciters of romances. In the evening, 
before it is dark, the exhibition of fire*works com* 
mences ; and this is continued, together with the firing 
of g^ns from the 'ack'abah and two or more gun-boati^ 
every quarter of an hour during the night. About 
twelve g^ns are fired on each of these occasions : the 
whole number fired at the night's festival of the present 
year was about six hundred. The fire-works which are 
displayed during the night consist of little else than 
rockets and a few blue lights: the best are kqA till 
morning ; and exhibited in broad day-light, during the 
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Gutiing of the dam. At night, the river and its banks 
present a remarkaUj picturesque scene. Numnow 
boats are constantly passing up and down; and Um 
kmps upon the rigging of the 'ack'abah^jsnd in otibcr 
boats, as well as on the shore, where there are ako maaj 
mesh^ak stuck in the ground (several upon the dam 
and its vicinity, and many more upon the bank of tkue 
island), have a striking effect, which is occasionally 
rendered more lively by the firing of the guns, and the 
ascent of a number of rockets. The most crowded part 
of the scene of the festival at night is the bank of the 
island ; where almost every person is too happy to sleep, 
even if the noise of the guns, &c. did not prevent 
him. 

Before sunrise, a great number of workmen begin to 
cut the dam. This labour devolves, in alternate years, 
upon the Moos'iim grave-diggers (et-toor'abeefyek) and 
on the Jews ; both of whom are paid by the govern- 
ment : but when it falls to the Jews, and on a Saturday, 
they are under the necessity of paying a handsome sum 
of money to escape the sin of profaning their sabbath by 
doing what the government requires of them. With a 
kind of hoe, the dam is cut thinner and thinner, from 
the back (the earth being removed in baskets, and 
thrown upon the bank), until, at tlie top, it remains 
about a foot thick: this is accomplished by about an 
hour after sunrise. Shortly before this time, when 
dense crowds have assembled in the neighbourhood of 
the dam, on each bank of the Canal, the Governor of 
the metropolis arrives, and alights at the large tent 
before mentioned, by the dam : some other great officers 
are also present ; and the Cka'dee attends, and writes a 
document (hhogget eUhahhr) to attest the fact of the 
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liver's having risen to die lieighit «ufl[ideiit forfbe openr 
hig of the Canal, and of this operation having been 
peTforaied; which importaat document is despatched 
with speed to Constantinople. Meanwhile, the firing of 
gems, and the display of the fire-vorks, continne ; and 
towards the close of the operation, the best of the fire- 
works are exhibited; when, in the glaring sunshine, 
tbej can hardly be seen. When the dam has been ^t 
away to the degree above mentioned, and all the great 
officers whose presence is required have arrived, the 
Governor of the metropolis throws a purse of small gold 
coins to the labourers. A boat, on board of which is an 
officer -of the late Walee, is then propelled against the 
narrow ridge of earth, and, breaking the slight barrier, 
passes through it, and descends with the cataract thus 
formed. The person here mentioned is an old man, 
named Hhammoo^deh, who was Berra'g ba'shee of the 
Wa'lee : it was his office to walk immediately before his 
master when the latter took his ordinary rides, preceded 
by a long train of officers, through the streets and 
environs of the metropolis. Just as his boat approaches 
the dam, the Governor of Cairo throws into it a purse 
of gold, as a present for him. The remains of the dam 
are quickly washed away, by the influx of the water into 
the bed of the Canal ; and numerous other boats enter; 
pass along the Canal throughout the whole length of 
the city, and, some of them, several miles further ; and 
return. 

Formerly, the Sheykh el-BeFed, or the Ba'sha, with 
other great officers, presided at this fifete, which was 
celebrated with much pomp; and money was thrown 
into the Canal, and caught by the populace ; some of 
whom plunged into the water with nets ; bat several 
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lives w€t€ gienenll J lost in llie scramble. Tins pfeMsi 
year (1834), three persons were drowned on the daj of 
die opening of the Canal ; one in the Canal itself, and 
two in die lake of the E^bekee'yeh. A few minutes 
after I had altered my hoose, on my retom from wit- 
nessing the cutting of the dam, and the festiyities of 
the preceding night (which I passed partly on the river, 
and partly on the isle of Er-Ro'dab), a woman, having 
part of her dress and her face, which was uncovered, 
besmeared with mud, passed by my door, screaming 
for the loss of her son, who was one of the three posons 
drowned on this occasion. The water entered the 
Ezbekee'yeh by a new canal, on the day preceding that 
on which the dam was cut. Crowds collected round it 
on this day, and will for many following days (I am 
writing a few days after the opening of the canal), to 
enjoy the view of the large expanse of water, which, 
though very turbid, is refreshing to the sight in so dry 
and dusty a place as Cairo, and at this hot season <^ 
the year. Several tents are pitched by it, at whidli 
visitors are supplied with coffee ; and one for the sale 
of brandy, wine, &c. ; and numerous stools and benches 
of palm-sticks are set there. The favourite time of 
resort to this place is the evening ; and many persons 
remain there for several hours after sunset : some, all 
night. There are generally two or three story-tellers 
there. At all hours of the day, and sometimes even at 
midnight, persons are seen bathing in the lake; chiefly 
men and boys, but also some young girls, and even 
women ; the latter of whom expose their persons before 
the passengers and idlers on the banks in a manner 
surprising in a place where women in general so care- 
fully conceal even their faces; though most of these 
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1>a£hers are usually covered from (he waist downwardt^ 
It often happens that persons are drowned here. 

On the day after the cutting of the dam, the Moo- 
ha'dee continues to repeat his first cry; hut uses a dif- 
ferent form of expression in stating the height of the 
river; saying, for instance, ** four from sixteen;" 
meaning, that the river has increased four ckeera'U (or 
digits) from sixteen cubits. This cry he continues until 
the day of the No'roo'z, or a little earlier. 

On the Ncfroo'z^ or Coptic new-year's^ay (10th or 
11th of September), or two or three days before, he 
comes to each house in his district, with his boy drest in 
his best clothes, and a drummer and a hautboy-player ; 
repeats the same cry as on the Wefa ; and again receives 
a present. Afterwards he continues his former cry. 

On the day of the Salee'h (or the Discovery of the 
Cross), which is the 17th of the Coptic month of Too't, 
or 26th or 27th of September, at which period the river 
has risen to its greatest height, or nearly so, he comes 
again to each house in his district, and repeats the fol- 
lowing cry. — **" In imcertainty ♦, thou wilt not rest : nor 
in comparingt wilt thou rest. O my reproacher}, rest! 
There is nothing that endureth! There remaineth 
nothing [uncovered by the water] but the shemma'm § 
and lemma'mll and the sown fields and the anemone 
and saflBower and flax : and may my master such a one 
[naming the master of the house] live, and see that the 

^ DoubtiDg whether the Nile will rise sufficiently high. 

f That is, in comparing the height of the river at a particolu 
period in the present year with its height at the same period ia 
preceding years. 

} O thou who hast said to me, ** Why dost thou not bring better 
newsr* 

$ Cucumis dudaim. || Mentha Kahirina. 
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river has increased; and give, to the bringer of good 
news, according to a just judgment. Ab'oo Redda'd^ 
is entitled to a fee from the government ; a fee of a 
sheree'fee t for every digit of the river's increase : and 
we are entitled to a fee from the people of generosity ; 
we come to take it with good behaviour. The fortunate 
Nile of Egypt hath taken leave of us in prosperity : in 
its increase, it hath irrigated all the count ry.** —* The 
Moona'dee, on this occasion, presents a few limes and 
other fruit, to the rich, or persons of middle rank, and 
some lumps of dry mud of the Nile, which is eaten by 
the women, in many familes. He generally receives a 
present of two or three or more piasters. His occupa* 
tion then ceases until the next year. 

* The Sheykh of the Mickya's^ or Kilometer. 
f A gold coin, now become scarce. Its value, I am informed, 
\b about a third of a pound sterling, or rather less. 
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CHAPTEa XIV. 

Private Festivities, &c. 

As the modem Egyptian does not become a housekeeper 
until he is married (and not of necessity then; for he 
may live with his wife in the house of his or her parents), 
his first marriage is generally the first event which 
affords him and his wife an occasion of calling together 
their respective friends to a private entertainment. 
Whenever a great entertainment is given on any occa- 
sion of rejoicing, it is customary, for the persons invited,^ 
to send presents (siach as I have mentioned in describing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a marriage), a day or two 
before. The husband always has his separate party, 
generally in the lower apartment or apartments of the 
house ; and the wife entertains her female relations and* 
firiends in the hharee'm, or upper apartments. It isalsa 
the usual custom for. the wife to entertain her guests 
(among whom no males are ever admitted, excepting 
very young boys) during the six middle hours of the 
day ; and for the husband to receive his guests after- 
wards ; afler sunset, or ader the 'esh'e prayers : bul 
sometimes his guests assemble while the wife is engaged 
with her own party in the hharee'm. 

On these occasions, the female singers called *AwaUim 
(or ^A'Umehs) are oflen hired to amuse the company. 
They sit in one of the apartments of the hharee'm ; ge- 
nerally at a window looking into the court. The wooden 
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lattice-work of the window, though too close to allow them 
to he seen hy persons without, is sufficiently open to let 
them he distinctly heard hy the male guests sitting in 
the court or in one of the apartments which look into it. 
In many houses, .there is a small elevated apartment, or 
closet, for the 'AwaMim, called toockey^seh (which I have 
hefore descrihed), adjoining the apartment in which the 
male guests assemble (as well as another adjoining the 
principal saloon of the hharee'm), screened in front by 
wooden lattice-work, to conceal these singers from the 
view of the men. — The dancing-girls (Ghawa'zee^ or 
Gha'zet/yehs) are also frequently hired to attend on the 
occasions of private festivities. They dance (with un*» 
veiled face) before the men, in the court ; so that they 
may be seen also by the women from the windows of the 
hharee'm ; or perform in an apartment in which the men 
are assembled ; or in the street, before the house, for the 
amusement only of the women. When they or the 
'Awa^m perform for the entertainment of a party, one 
of the friends of the host usually collects for them small 
sums of money upon the tambourine, or in a handker- 
chief, from the guests : but sometimes, the host will not 
allow this custom to be observed. The contributions 
are called noocko&L It is the general practice for the 
person who gives the entertainment to engage the Gha- 
wa'zee for a certain sum: he receives the noockoo't; 
which may fall short of, or exceed, the promised sum : in 
the former case, he pays the difference from his own 
purse : in the latter case, he oflen pockets the surplus. 
Or he agrees that they shall receive all the noockoo't, 
with, or without, an additional sum from himself. In 
some parties, where little decorum is observed, the guests 
dally and sport with these dancing-girls in a very lioen^ 
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tious manner. I have before mentioned (in a fcNrmer 
chapter), that, on these occasions, they are usually 
indulged with brandy, or some other intoxicating liquor, 
which most of them drink to excess. It is a common 
oustom for a man to wet, with his tongue, small gold 
coins, and stick them upon the forehead, cheeks, chin, 
and lips, of a Gha'zee'yeh. When money is collected 
for the 'Awa'lim, their servant, who is called kh(dho</s^ 
and who often acts the part of a buffoon, calls out, at each 
contribution, '' Such a one has given so many moAA- 
hodhs^ or kheyret'yehs " — turning a few piasters into a 
much larger number of gold coins of considerably 
greater value ; or, if gold be given, exaggerating the 
sum in the same manner. This he does to compliment 
the donor, and to stimulate the generosity of others. Hia 
mistress, or another of the 'Awa'lim, replies, " *OckfbA 
U-an'dooh^^ (" May he have the hke [rejoicing]"-— or 
"'May he have a recompense"). — The guests are also 
oflen entertained with a concert of instrumental and voed 
music, by male performers (^A'la!te^yeh)y who sit in the 
court, or in the apartment in which the guests are assem- 
bled. Two dik^kehs (or high wooden sofas) are often 
put together, front to front, in the court, and furnished 
with cushions, &c., to form an orchestra for the musi- 
cians ; and a lantern is usually placed in the middle.- 
The A'la'tee'yeh generally receive contributions front 
the assembly for whose entertainment they perform, Uk^ 
the 'Awa'lim ; their khallxx/s calling out to them in the 
same manner after each gift. 

But performances of a different kind from those above' 
mentioned are more common, and are considered moire 
proper, on the occasions of private festivities. These dW 
the recitals of a khutmeh (or of the whole of tiie Ckbor^ 
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iafn), by three or more iick'ees, who are hh^ for fhc 
purpose ; or of a zfArr, by a small party of fackec^rs*. 
That the khut^meh may not be too fatigamg* to the per* 
formers, the fick'ees relieve each other by turns ; one only 
chanting at a time ; and each, usually, chanting a roob^ 
They generally come to the house a little afler the 'asr, 
and get through the greater part of their task before the 
guests assemble: one of them then chants more lei- 
surely, and in a more musical manner : afler him, in the 
same manner, another ; and so on. Sometimes a khutf- 
meh is performed in the day-time, and afler it, in the 
evening, a zikr. It is a rule that the zikr should always 
be performed afler sunset. 

In Egypt, persons who habitually live with the utmost 
frugality prepare a great variety and profusion of dishes' 
for the entertainment of their friends. But very little 
time is devoted to eating. The period of conviviality is 
mostly passed in smoking, sipping coffee, drinking sher- 
bet, and conversing : the Turks, however, generally ab- 
stain from smoking during the recital of the Ckoor-a'n ; 
and the honour which they pay to the sacred book on 
every occasion has given rise to a saying, that **" God has 
exalted A'l 'Osma'n [i. e. the race of 'Osma'n, or the 
'Osma'nlees] above other Moos'lims because they exalt 
the Ckoor-a'n more than do others." In these par- 
ties, none of the guests ever attempts to amuse his com- 
panions, except by facetious conversation, or sometimes 
by telling a story ; though all of them take great delight 
in witnessing the performances of the hired dancers, 

* These customs remind us of St. Paul's advice to the Ephesians, 
chap, v., ver. 19 ; which shows the antiquity of social pastimes of 
this kind. The Egyptians highly enjoy the religious love-songs 
of the moon'shids at zikrs. 
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musicians, and singers. The Egyptians seldom play 
at any game, unless when only two or three persons 
meet together ; or in the privacy of their own families. 
They are a social people ; and yet they but rarely give 
great entertainments. Festivities such as I have described 
above are very unfrequent : they occur only on particular 
occasions which really call for rejoicing. Excepting on 
such occasions, it is considered improper to hire dancing- 
girls to perform in a house* 

The marriage-festivities I have described in a former 
diapter : I therefore proceed to give an account of the 
festivities which follow a marriage ; and shall do so in 
the order of their occurrence. 

On the seventh day [Yofm es-Sooboo'a *) after a mar- 
riage, the wife receives her female relations and friends 
diu'ing the morning and afternoon ; and sometimes, the 
husband entertains his own friends in the evening ; 
generally hiring persons to performi a khut'meh or a 
zikr. It is a custom of husbands in Egypt to deny 
themselves their conjugal rights during the first week 
after the conclusion of the marriage with a virgin bride ; 
and the termination of this period is a due cause for 
rejoicing •{*. — On the fortieth day (Yo'm el-Arba^eefn) 

* The Sooboo'S after the birth of a child is celebrated with 
more rejoicing ; and therefore, in speaking of the Yo'm ea-Soo- 
\ioo% the seventh day after childbirth is generally understood. 

f It was not such a festival as this alone that is alluded to in 
Genesis xxix., 27, and in Judges xiv., 12. It was, and I believe 
is still, the custom of wealthy Bed'awees (and such was Laban) to 
feast their friends seven days after marriage (as also after the 
birth of a male child); and every respectable Moos'lim, after 
marriage, if disappointed in the expectations he has been led to 
form of his wife, abstains from putting her away for about a week, 
that she may not be disgraced by suspicion ; particularly if it be 
her first marriage. 
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after the marriage, the wife goes, with a party of her 
female friends, to the bath. Her companions return 
with her to her house, about the 'asr ; partake of a re- 
past, and go away. The husband, also, sometimes re- 
ceives visitors in the evening of this day, and again 
causes a khut^meh or zikr to be performed. 

The next festivities in a family are generally those 
consequent on the birth of a child. — ^Two or three or 
more days before the expected time of the delivery, the 
dafyeh (or midwife) conveys, to the house of the woman 
who requires her assistance, the kooi^see el-wilaldeh^ a 
chair of a peculiar form, upon which the patient is to 
be seated during the birth*. This chair is covered with 
a shawl, or an embroidered napkin ; and some flowers of 
the hhen'na-tree, or some roses, are tied, with an em- 
broidered handkerchief, to each of the upper conrers of 
the back. Thus ornamented, the chair (which is the 
property of the da'yeh) is conveyed before her to the 
house. — In the houses of the rich, and of those in easy 
circumstances, the mother, after delivery, is placed on a 
bed, and usually remains on it from three to six days : 
but poor women, in the same case, seldom take to a bed 
at all ; and after a day or two, resume their ordinary 
occupations, if not requiring great exertion. 

On the morning after the birth, two or three of the 
dancing-men called Khow'als, or two or three Gha'zee'- 
yehs, dance in front of the house, or in the court. — ^The 
festivities occasioned by the birth of a son are always 
greater than those on account of a daughter. The Arabs 
still show relics of that feeling which often induced their 
ancient ancestors to destroy their female offspring. 
A few days after the birth, generally on the fourth or 

• See Exodus, i^ 16. 
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fifth day, the women of the house, if the family be of 
the middle or wealthy (classes, usually prepare dishes of 
moofei'tucyah^ kishk, libafbeh, and hhi^heh ; which they 
send to the female relations and friends. The first of 
these consists of honey with a little clarified butter * and 
oil of sesame f, and a variety of aromatics and spices 
pounded together : roasted hazel-nuts are also added to 
it J. The kishk has been described in a former page §. 
The liba'beh is composed of broken or crumbled bread, 
honey, clarified butter, and a little rose-water : the butter 
is first put into a saucepan over the fire ; then, the broken 
bread ; and next, the honey. The dish of hhil'beh (or 
fenugreek) is prepared from the dry grain, boiled, and 
then sweetened with honey over the fire. 

On the Yo'm es-Sooboo'd (or Seventh Day) aft«r the 
birth of a child, the female friends of its mother pay her 
a visit. In the families of the higher classes, 'Awa'lim 
are hired to sing in the hharee'm ; or A'la'tee'yeh per- 
form, or fick'ees recite a khut'meh, below. The mother, 
attended by the da'yeh, sits on the kooi/see el-wila'deh, in 
the hope that she may soon have occasion for it again ; 
for her doing this is considered propitious. The child 
is brought, wrapped in a handsome shawl, or something 
costly ; and, to accustom it to noise, that it may not be 
frightened afterwards by the music, and other sounds of 

* Semn, f Seefregi 

\ Some women add another ingredient ; not when it is to be 
sent to friends ; but for a particular purpose, which is, to make 
them fat: they broil and mash up a number of beetles in the 
butter ; and then add the honey, &c. This has been alluded to 
in the chapter on the Domestic Life of the Women. 

§ In a note to the second paragraph of the preceding chapter* 

VOL. II. O 
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mirth, one of the women takes a brass mortar*, and 
strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if pounding*; 
After this, the child is put into a sieve, and shaken ; it 
being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next, it is carried through all the apartments 
of the hharee'm, accompanied by several women or girls; 
each of whom bears a number of wax candles, sometimes 
of various colours, cut in two, lighted, and stuck into 
small lumps of paste of hhen'na, upon a small round tray. 
At the same time, the da'yeh, or another female, sprin- 
kles, upon the floor of each room, a mixture of salt and 
seed of the fennel-flower f ; saying, as she does this, 
** The salt be in the eye of whoever does not bless the 
Prophet J!" or, " The foul salt- in the eye of the 
envious § !" This ceremony of the sprinkling of salt || 
is considered a preservative, for the child and mother, 
from the evil eye. The child, wrapped up, and placed 
on a fine mattress, whicli is sometimes laid on a silver 
tray, is shown to each of the women present, \rho looks 
at its face, says, ** O Grod, favour our lord Mohham'mad ! 
God give thee long life !" &c., and usually puts an em- 
broidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or 
old, the more esteemed) tied up in one of the corners, on 
the child's head, or by its side. This giving of handker- 
chiefs is considered as imposing a debt, to be repaid by 
the mother, if the donor should give her the same occa- 
sion ; or as the discharge of a debt for a similar offering. 

* Ho'n. t HMkfbeh ti/da. 

I « EZ-miiMtfee 'eyn eiflee mm' yemflee *a-n-neb'et:* Yetafiee 
is for foota^leei aiid ^or-n-neyee. for 'ai'o'n'nth'ee, 
§ El-milkk th-ffJtidfet ''tyn €l-kha'ni, 
\ Mmtksk el-mUkk. 
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The coins are generally used, for some years, to decorate 
the head-dress of the child. After these noockoo't for 
the child, others are given for the da'yeh. During the 
night before the sooboo'a, a water-bottle full of water 
(a detruck in the case of a boy, or a ckooFleh in that of 
a girl) is placed at the child's head, while it sleeps, with 
an embroidered handkerchief tied round the neck. This, 
with the water it contains, the da'y eh takes, and 4)uts 
upon a tray, and presents it to each of the women ; who 
put their noockoo't for her (merely money) into the 
tray. — In the evening, the husband generally entertains 
a party of his friends, in the manner usual on other oc- 
casions of private festivity. 

During a certain period afler childbirth (in most 
cases, among the people of Cairo, forty days ; but differ- 
ing according to circumstances, and according to the 
doctrines of the ditferent sects) the mother is regarded 
as religiously impure *. The period here mentioned is 
called Nifa's, At the expiration of it, the woman goes 
to the bath. 

The ceremonies and festivities attendant upon the 
circumcision of a boy are the next that I shall describe. 
— In most cases, the boy about to be circumcised (who 
is called mootcihir) is paraded through the streets in the 
manner which has been related in a former chapter ; 
that is, if his purents be of the middle or higher class of 
citizens : but most of the learned, people of religious 
professions, fick'ees, and some rich men, in Cairo, prefer 
performing a ceremony called Siralfehy of which &e fbl« 
lowing account will convey a sufficient notion. 

* In like manner, the Jewish law pronounces a .voman unclean 
during forty days after the birth of a male child ; but double that 
time after bearing a female child. See Leviticus, ziL, 2, 4> 5. 

o 2 
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The schoolfellows of the moota'hir, all drest in th^ir 
best clothes, or In borrowed clothes if they have nome oif 
their own good enough, which is generally the case, 
repair, a little before noon, to one of the principal 
mosques, as that of the Hhasaney'n, or the Az'har, or 
that of the sey'yideh Zey'neb. Thither also go the meto 
and the women and many of the female friends of the 
family of the moota'hir, with the moota'hir himself; and 
Fometimes about six sha'wee'shes (or sergeants) of the 
Nackee'bel-Ashra'f. The barber who is to perform the 
operation also attends, with a servant bearing his hheml 
(or sign), which has been described in the li^count of 
the more common ceremonies of dfrcumcisibn. ' All 
these persons, with some others who will Jirei^ently bfe 
mentioned, haying assembled in the mosquej wtdt there 
until after the noon-prayers, and theii depart in proces- 
sion through the streets to the house of the ihOota'hir's 
parents. The first person in the procession is the bar- 
ber's servant, with his hheml. He is Sometimies fbl* 
lowed by five or six fick'ees, chanting a lyric ode (ww>o- 
wcsh'skahh) in praise of the Prophet. Then follow the 
schoolboys, two, three, or four abreast. The foi'emoi^t 
of these boys, or half their number, chant, as they pass 
along, — *^ O nights of pleasure ! O nights of joy ! ^'— 
The other boys then take up the strain, adding,— 
" Pleasure and desire, with friends assembled ! " — ^Thett, 
again, the former, — ^'* Favour, O our Lord, the Perspi- 
cuous Light " — then, the latter, " Ahh'mad *, the Elect, 
the chief of Apostles!" — Thus the boys continue to 
chant the whole of the way. Behind them ivalk the 
male relations of the moola'hir. These are followed by 
about six boys; three of them bearing each a silver 
* A name of the Arabian Prophet. 
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scent-bottle (ckoom'ckoom) full of rose-water or orange- 
floi^er-water, which they occasionally sprinkle on some 
of the spectators; and each of the others bearing a silver 
perfuming-vessel (mib'khat^ah\ in which benzoin, frank- 
incense, or some other odoriferous substance is burning. 
With these boys walks a sack'cka, bearing, on his back, 
a skin of water covered with an embroidered napkin : 
he gives water, now and then, in brass cups, to pas- 
sengers in the street. Next follow three servants : one 
of these carries a silver pot of coffee, in a silver 'a'x'ckse 
(or chafing-dish suspended by three chains) : another 
bears a silver tray, with ten or eleven coflfee-cups, and 
zurfs of silver : the third carries nothing : it is his office, 
when the procession passes by a well-dressed person (one 
sitting at a shop, for instance), to fill, and present to 
him, a cup of cotfee : the person thus honoured gives the 
servant something in return : half a piaster is considered 
amply sufficient. The sha'wee'shes occupy the next 
place in the order of the procession. Sometimes they 
are followed by another group of boys with ckoom'- 
ckooms and mib'khai'alis. Next follows a boy bearing 
the writing-tablet of the moota'hir, hung to his neck by 
a handkerchief: it is ornamented for the occasion by the 
schoolmaster. Behind the boy who bears it walks the 
moota'hir, between two others. He is dressed either as 
in the zef 'feh before described (that is, in girl's clothes, 
with the exception of the turban, and decked with 
women's ornaments) or simply as 'a boy; and holds a 
folded embroidered handkerchief to his mouth. The 
women follow him, raising their shrill cries of joy (the 
zugNalree't). ; a^id pne of them is constantly employed 
in sprinkling salt behind him, to prevent any ill effects 
from an evil eye, wUi^l^, it ;s tt^ought, some person may 
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cast at the lad from envy. In this order and manner^ 
the procession arrives at the house. — On halting' before 
the door, the foremost of the schoolboys sing, — ** Tbaa 
art a sun ! Thou art a moon ! Thou art a light above 
light ! *'— The others add,—" O Mohham'mad ! O my 
IHend ! O thou virith black eyes ! " — ^They enter the 
house repeating this address to the Prophet; and repeat 
it again afler entering. The young boys go up stairs: 
the others remain below. The former, as they go up, 
repeat, — '' O thou his paternal aunt ! O thou his ma- 
ternal aunt ! Come ! prepare his sira'feh.'* — On enter- 
ing the cka"ah, or principal apartment of the hharee^m, 
a Kashmee'r shawl is given them to hold : they hold it 
all round ; and the ornamented writing-tablet is placed 
in the middle of it. The 'aree'fj or head boy of the 
school, who (together with the moota'hir and the 
women) stands by while they do this, then recites what 
is termed khool'bet es-sira'feh: each clause of this is 
chanted by him Brst, and then repeated by the other 
boys. It is in unmeasured rhyme ; and to the following 
effect. 

" Praise be to God, the Mighty Creator ! — the Sole, 
the Forgiver, the Conservator ! — He knoweth the past 
and futurity, — and veileth things in obscurity. — He 
knoweth the tread of the black ant, — and its work when 
in da! kness vigilant. — He formed and exalted heaven's 
vault, — and spread the earth o'er the ocean salt. — May 
He grant this boy long life and happiness, — to read the 
Ckoor-a'n with attentiveness ; — to read the Ckoor-a'n, 
and history's pages, — the stories of ancient and modem 
ages. — This youth has learned to write and read, — to 
spell, and cast up accounts vnth speed: — ^his father, 
therefore, should not withhold — a reward of money. 
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silver and gold. — Of my learning, O father, thou hast 
paid the price: — God give thee a place. in Paradise ^-- 
and thou, my mother, my thanks receive — for thine 
anxious care of me morn and eve:— God grant I may 
see thee in Paradise seated, — and by Mar'yam* and 
Zey'neb f and Fa'timeh J greeted. — Our fackee'h § has 
taught us the alphabet : — may he have every grateful 
epithet. — Our fackee'h has taught us as far as 'The 
News II ' : — ^may he never his present blessings lose. — 
Our fackee'h has taught us as far as ' The Dominion *: 
— may he ever be blest with the world's good opinion.-^ 
Our fackee'h has taught us as far as ^The Compas- 
sionate ' : — may he ever enjoy rewards proportionate.-^- 
Our fackee'h has taught us as far as * Ya'-Seen * :— ^ 
•may his days and years be ever serene.— Our fackee'h 
has taught us ns far as ' The Cave ' : — may he ever the 
blessings of Providence have. — Our fackee'h has taught 
us as far as ' The Cattle ' : — may he ne'er be the subject 
of scandalous tattle. — Our fackee'h has taught us as far 
as * The Cow ' : — may he ever be honoured, in future 
and now. — Our fackee'h amply merits of you— a coat of 
green, and a turban too. — O ye surrounding virgin 
lasses ! — I commend you to God's care by the eye-paint 
and the glasses % ! — O ye married ladies here collected ! 

* The Virgin Mary. + The daughter of the Ima'm ' Al'ee. 

I The daughter of the Prophet. § Vulgo/ScA W. 

II This and the foUowinj^ words distinguished by iQveftf*d oom- 
m IS are the titles of chapters of the Ckoor-a'n, wh'ch the boya, as 
I have mentioned on a former occasion, learn in the reverse order 
of their arrangement, after having learned the first chapter. The 
chapter of*' the News*' is.the 7Sih : the others, afterwards named, 
are the 67th, 55th, 36th, 18th, 6th, and 2d. . 

^ The looking-glasses. This is said to amtne the ladies.. . 
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I pray, by the Chapter of 'The Ranks*/ that ye be 
protected!-— O .ye old women standing about! — ^Ye 
ought to be beaten with old shoes, and turned out ! — To 
old women, however, we should rather say — ^Take the 
basin and ewer ; wash and pray." 

During the chanting of these absurd expressions, the 
women drop, upon the ornamented writing-tablet, their 
noockooU ; which are afterwards collected in a hand- 
kercliief . The boys then go down , and gi ve the noockoo't 
to the fick'ee below f.— Here, the moota'hir is now 
placed on a seat. The barber stands on one side of 
him, and the servant who holds the hheml on the other. 
The hheml is rested on the floor ; and on the top of it 
is placed a cup, into which the guests put their noockoo't 
for the barber. — The female visitors dine in the hha- 
ree'm; and then leave the house. The boys dine 
below ; and go to their homes. The men also dine ; 
and all of them, excepting those of the family, and the 
barber and his servant, take their leave. The barber 
then conducts the moota'hir, with one or two of his male 
relations, to a private apartment ; and there performs the 
operation ; or sometimes this is done on the following 
day. About a week after, he takes the boy to the bath. 

The next occasion of festivity in a family (if not the 
marriage of a son or daughter) is generally when a son 
is admitted a member of some body of tradesmen or 
artizans. On tliis occasion, a ceremony which I am 
about to describe is performed in certain cases ; but not 
on admission into every trade : it is customary only 

* The 37th chapter of the Ckoor-a'n. 

t What follows this describes the ceremonies which are per- 
formed both afler the siraTeh and after the more common sef feh 
of which I have g^ven an account in a former chapter. 
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among carpenters, turners, barbers, tailors, book-binders, 
and a few others. The young man having become ad 
adept in the business of his Intended trade, his father 
goes to the sheykh of that trade, and signifies his wish 
that his son should be admitted a member. The sheykh 
sends an officer, called the nackst^bt to invite the masters 
of the trade, and sometimes a few friends of the candidate, 
to be present at the admission. The nackee'b, taking in 
his hand a bunch of sprigs of any green herb, or flowers, 
goes to each of these persons, hiinds to him a sprig or 
little piece of green *, or a flower, or leaf, and says— 
" For the Prophet, the Pa't'hhah *' :— that is, •• Repeat 
the Fa'fhhah for the Prophet": — both having done 
this together, the nackee'b adds, — ^** On such a day and 
hour, come to such a house or place, and drink a cup of 
coffee." — The guests thus invited meet (generally at the 
house of the father of the young man, but sometimes in 
the country), take coffee, and dine. Afler this, the 
nackee'b leads the young man before the sheykh ; states 
his qualifications ; and then desires the persons present 
to recite the Fa'tlihah for the Prophet ; which done, he 
girds the young man with a shawl over his outer coat ; 
and ties a knot with the ends of this girdle. The 
Fa't'hhah is then recited again, generally for the sey'yid 
£1-Bed'awee, or sofne other great saint ; and a second 
knot is tied. Then, a third time the Fa't'hhah is re- 
cited ; and a bow is tied. The young man is thus com- 
pletely admitted. He kisses the hand of the sheykh, 
and that of each of his fellow tradesmen ; and gives the 
nackee'b a small fee. — ^This ceremony is called shed'd 
cl'tceVed (the binding of the youth) ; and the person 
thus admitted is termed meshdoo'd^ or bound. 

* ^Oo'd m'ya't. 

o 5 
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There remain only to be described the oeranonies 
occaaioned by a death. These will be the sabject of a 
separate chapter, here following, and concbidin^ my 
account of the manners and customs of the Moo^lims of 
Egypt. 
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CHAFrBft XV. 

Death, and Fonbral Ritbs. 

Whbn a learned or pious Mooe^lim feels that he is about 
to die, he sometimes performs. the ordinary ablation, as 
before prayer ; that he may depart from life in a state of 
bodily purity. It is common, also, for a Moo^^n, on a 
military expedition, or during a lung journey, especial^ 
in the desert, to carry his grave-linen with him. Not 
nnfrequently does it happen that a traveller, in such dr- 
cumstanoes, has even to make his own grave: com- 
pletely overcome by fatigue or privation, or sinking 
under a fatal disease, in the desert, when his com- 
panions, if he have any, cannot wait for his recovery or 
death, he performs the ablution (with water, if possible 
or, if not, with sand or dust, whidi is allowable in audi 
case), and then, having made a trench in the sand, as 
his grave, lies down in it, wrapped in his grave^dotiies, 
and covers himself, .with the exeeption of his face, wilii 
the sand taken up in making the tiench : thus he waits 
for deathHo relieve him ; trusting to the wind to eom- 
plete his burial. 

When any one of the eminent 'Od'ama of Caiiodiea, 
the moo-ed'dins of the Az'har, and those of several other 
mosques, announce the event by chanting from the 
ma'd*nehs the cry called the Abn/r; the .words of which 
I have given in the account of the costoms observed 
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dorini^ 'Rum^ada'n^ in the fipecond of the chapters -on 
periodieal public festivals, &c. 

The ceremonies attendant upon death and burial are 
nearly the same in the cases of men and women. — 
When the rattles in the throat, or other symptom), show 
that a man is at the point of death, an attendant (his 
wife, or some other person) turns him round to place his 
head in the direction of Mek'keh, and closes his eyes. 
Even before the spirit has departed, or the moment after, 
the male attendants generally exclaim, '* Al'la'h! There 
is no strength nor power but in God ! To God we be* 
long ; and to Him we must return ! God have mercy 
on him !*' while the women of the family raise the cries 
of lamentation called wet wet eh^ or wilwa'l; uttering 
the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the name of 
the deceased. The most common cries that are heard 
on the death of the master of a family, from the lips of 
his wife, or wives, and children, are ** O my master*!" 
" O my camel f '•'* that is, " O thou who broughtest my 
provisions, and hast carried my burdens,'' " O my 
lion J!" "O camel of the house §!" " O my dear 
one||!" "O my only one 1 1" " O my father** !" " O 
my misfortune ft •" — Th® clothes of the deceased are 
taken off as soon as he has ceased to breathe ; and he 
is attired in another suit, placed on his bed or mattress, 
and covered over with a sheet. The women continue 
their lamentations; and many of the females of the 
neighbourhood, hearing the conclamation, come to unite 
with them in this melancholy task. Generally, also, the 

* IV tee'dee, f Fa' gttn'eUt. 

X Yd ich^ee. § Ya! gem'el el^yt, 

II Yd'txfz€C. 4 yd hhetfietee. 

** Ydaboo'ya, ff Ya! dahk'tptlffe (iai da^tiwet'ee). 



family of. the deceased •send for two or move fUAiia^beib 
(or public wailing-women *) ; but some personS' dis^ 
approre of this custom ; and many, to avoid unnecessary 
expense, do not conform with it. Each nedda'beh brings 
with her a ta'r (or tambourine) r which is without th^ 
tinkling plates of metal which are attached to the hoop 
of the common ta'r. The nedda'behs, beating their ta-rs^ 
exclaim, several times, **Alas for him!*' — ^and praisa 
his turban, his handsome person, &c. ; and the female 
relations, domestics, and friends of the deceased (with 
their tresses dishevelled, and sometimes with rent clothes), 
beating their own faces, cry in like manner, *' Alas fof 
him !''*— This wailing is generally continued at least an 
hour. ii. 

' If the death took place in the morning, the corpee Is 
buried the same day f ; but if it haf^ened in the aflter-r 
noon, or at night, the deceased is not buried until the 
following day : in this case, the nedda'behs remain «U 
the night, and continue the lamentation with the other 
women ; and a fick'ee is brought to the house to 
reeite chapters of the Ckoor-a'n during the night ; or 
several fick'ees are employed to perform a complete 
khut'meh. 

The mooghutfsil (or washer of the dead) soon comesi 
with a bench, upon which he places the corpse, and a 
bier |. The fick'ees who are to take part in the funeral 

"* See 2 Chron. xxxv., 25, Jer. ix., 17, and ICatt iz^ 23. 

f The Egyptiaos have a superstitious objection to keep a corpse 
ia the house during the night after the deaths and to burying the 
dead after sunset ; but the latter is sometimes done : I have wit- 
nessed one instance of it. 

X It is hardly necessary to state^ that the corpse of a female is 
always washed by a woman. > 
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procession (if the deceased were a person of respectable 
rank, or of. the middle order) are also now brought to 
ihe house. TThese, during the process of washing9 sit in 
on apartment adjoining that in which the corpse is 
placed, or without the door of the latter apartment ; and 
some of them recite, or rather chant, the Soo^rat el" 
AnWtn (or 6th chapter of the Ckoop-a'n): others of 
ihem chant part of the Boot^deh^ a celebrated poem in 
praise of the Prophet The washer takes off the clothes 
of the deceased; which are his perquisite. The jaw b 
bound up ; and the eyes are closed. The ordinary ab- 
lation preparatory to prayer having been performed upon 
the corpse, with the exception of the washing of the 
mouth and nose, the whole body is well washed, from 
•head to foot, with warm water and soap, and with Uef 
(or fibres of the palm-tree) ; or, more properly, with 
water in whidi some leaves of the lote-tree (jtuhck^ or 
gidr) have been boiled. The nostrils, ears, &c., are stuffed 
with cotton; and the corpse is sprinkled with a mixture 
of water, pounded camphor, and dried and pounded 
-leaves of the nubck, and with rose-water. Sometimes, 
other dried and pounded leaves are added to those of the 
nubck. The ankles are bound together, and the hands 
placed upon the breast. 

The kefefi, or grave-clothing, of a poor man consbts 
of a piece, or two, of cotton * ; or is merely a kind of 
bag. The corpse of a man of wealth is generally wrapped 
first in muslin ; then, in cotton cloth of thicker texture ; 
next, in a piece of striped stuff of silk and cotton inter- 
mixed, or in a ckoofta'n of similar stuff, merely stitched 
together ; and over these is wrapped a Kashmee'r shawl. 

* The Iceren is often ^tinkled with WAter from the well of 
Zem'sem, in the Temple of Mek'keh. 
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The corpse of a wpo^ii of HiididD[iii|f rank is usually 
clotheii with a yel'ek^'^'- Vht odoura most ifiproved for 
the i^rave-clothes are nldte and green ; but any colour 
is used, excepting bine, or what approadies to blue. — 
The body, prepared for interment as above described, is 
placed in the bier, whkStk is usually ooYered over with a 
red or other KashmeeV shawl. The persons who are to 
compose the funeral-procession then arrange themselves 
in order. The more common funeral-processions may 
be thus described. 

The first persons are about six or more poor men, 
called Yemenetlyeh ^ mostly blind; who proceed two 
and two, or three and three, together. Walking at a 
moderate pace, or rather slowly, they chant, in a melan- 
choly tone, the profession of faith (** There is no deity 
but God: Mohham'mad is God*s Apostle : God favour 
and preserve him !") ; as follows — 
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Ua' hoo 'a - ley' -hi we - Ml' - lem. 

or sometimes, other words. They are followed by some 
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male relations and friends of the deceased) and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of some sect of dxsrweef" 
shes, bearing the flags of their order. This is a general 
custom at the iimeral of a durwee'sh. Next follow- 
three or four or more schoolboys ; one of whom carries 
a moo^hhaf (or copy of the Ckoor-a'n), or a volume con- 
sisting of one of the thirty sections of the Ckoor-a^n, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm-sticks, and 
covered over, generally with an embroidered kerdiief. 
These boys chant, in a higher and livelier voice than the 
Yemenee'yeh, usually some words of a poem called the 
" Hhaihret^yeh^'* descriptive of the events of the last 
day, the judgment, &c. ; to the air here noted. 
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Soob - hha'-na men an - sha-s-soo-war Wa 




'a - I - 'e - ba'd* bi - 1 - mc/t cka-har. 

The following is a translation of the commencement of 
this poem. 

' [I assert] the absolute '^^■wy of Him who createth whatever 
hath form ; 
And rediiceth h's servants by death : 

Who bringeih to nought [all] bis creatures, with mankind: 
They shall all lie in the graves: 

♦ ^A-l-^eha^d is a vulgar contraction, fi r "aVa-l-ehaJd. — It will be 
observed (from the specimen here given, in the first two l>nes) 
that this poem is not in thi> literary dialect of Arabic. 
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The af)sulute glory of the Lord of the eattt* : 

The absolute glory of the Lord of the westf : 

The absolute glory of the illuminator of the two lights ; 

The sun, to wit, and the moon : 

His absolute glory : how bountiful is He ! 

His absolute glory : how clement is He ! 

His absolute glory : how great is He I 

When a servant rebelleth against Him, He protecteth.* 

The school-boys immediately precede the bier, which is 
borne head- foremost. Three or four friends of the de- 
ceased usually carry it for a short distance : then three or 
four other friends bear it a little further ; and then these 
are in like manner relieved. Behind the bier walk the 
female mourners ; sometimes a group of more than a 
dozen, or twenty ; with their hair dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head-veil ; crying and shriek- 
ing, as before described ; and often, the hired mourners 
accompany them, celebrating the praises of the deceased. 
Among the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceased are each distinguished by a strip of linen or 
cotton stuff or muslin, generally blue, bound round the 
head, and tied in a single knot behind : the ends hanging 
down a few inches |. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually died blue ; which she sometimes holds 
over her shoulders, and at other times twirls with both 
hands over her head, or before her face. The cries of 
the women, the lively chanting of the youths, and the 

* Literally, '< the two easts/' or '' the two places of sukirise:" 
the point where the sun rises in summer, and that where it rises 
in winter. 

+ Or, " the two places of sunsef 

I In the funcral-fcenes represented on the walls of ancient 
Egyptian tombs, we often see females with a similar bandage round 
the head. 
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deep tones uttered by the Yemenee'yeh, compose a 
strange discord. 

The wailing of women at funerals was forbidden by 
the Prophet ; and so, also, was the celebration of the 
virtues of the deceased. Mohham'mad declared, that 
the virtues thus ascribed to a dead person would be sub- 
jects of reproach to him, if he did not possess them, in a 
future state. It is astonishing to see how some of the 
precepts of the Prophet are every day violated by all 
classes of the modern Moos'iims ; the Wahlia'bees alone 
excepted. — I have sometimes seen mourning women of 
the lower classes, following a bier, having their faces 
(which were bare), and their head-coverings and bosoms^ 
besmeared with mud *. 

The funeral-procession of a man of wealth, or of a 
person of the middle dasses, is sometimes preceded by 
three or four or more camels, bearing bread and water 
to give to the poor at the tomb ; and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of persons. The 
foremost of these are the Yemenee'yeh, who chant thei 
profession of the faith, as described above. They are 
generally followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
and some learned and devout persons who have been ia«- 
vited to attend the funeral. Next folbws a group of 
four or more fick'ees, chanting the Soo'rat €l'AnWm 

* This was a custom of the ancient Egyptians: it is described' 
by Herodotus, lib. ii., cap. 85.— ^Passengers in the streets oAd; 
roads, when a corpse is borne by to the tomb^ often say,— ^^, God. 
is most great! God is most great! This is what God and hia^ 
Apostle have promised : and God and his Apostle have spoken' 
truth. O God, increase our faith and submission !**— The Wo- 
men, pointing with the finger at the bier^ say,— '*' I testify thiit 
there is BO d«rity but God.'' ■ ■ • » •. 
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(the 6th chapter of the Ckoor-a'n) ; and sometimes, 
another ^oup, chanting the Soo'rat Ya'-Seen (the 36th 
chapter); another, chanting the Sao'rat el-Kahf (the 
18th chapter) ; and another, chanting the Soo'rat ed- 
Dookh'kha'n (the 44th chi^ter). These are followed by 
some moon'shids, singing the Boor'deh ; and these, by 
certain persons called Ai-kha'b el^Ahhza'b, who are 
members of religious orders founded by celebrated 
sheykhs. There are generally four or more of the 
order of the Hhezb es-Sa'da't^ a similar group of 
the Hhezb Esh-Sha'zilee ; and another of the Hhezb 
Esh-Shaara'wee : each group chants a particular form 
of prayer. After them are generally borne two or more 
half -furled flags, the banners of one or other of the 
priiRcipQl orders of durwee'shes. Then follow the school- 
boys, the bier, and the female mourners, as in the pro- 
cession before described ; and, perhaps, the led horses 
of the bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, to 
be ^acriBced at the tomb, where its flesh is to be distri- 
buted to the poor, sometimes closes the procession. 

The fiineral of a devout sheykh, or of one of the great 
'Oo^ama, is still more numerously attended; and the 
bier of such a person is not covered with a shawl. A 
weVee is further honoured in .his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier ; but, instead of wailing, 
as they would after the corpse of an ordinary mortal, 
they rend the air with the shrill and quavering cries of 
joy called zugVolredi; and if these cries are discon- 
tinued but for a minute, the bearers of the bier protest 
that they cannot proceed; that a supernatural power 
rivets them to the spot on which they stand. Very 
often, it is said, a weKee impels the bearers of his corpse 
to a particular spot — The following anecdote, describing 
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an int^enious mode of puzzling a dead saint in a case of 
this kind, was related to me by one of my friends. — 
Some men were lately bearing the corpse of a weFee to 
a tomb prepared for it in the great cemetery on the north 
of the metropolis ; but, on arriving at the gate called 
Ba'b en-Nusr, which leads to this cemetery, they found 
themselves unable to proceed further, from the cause 
above mentioned. '^ It seems," said one of the bearers, 
** that the sheykh is determined not to be buried in the 
cemetery of Ba'b en-Nusr: and what shall we do?" 
They were all much perplexed : but being as obstinate 
as the saint himself, they did not immediately yield to 
his caprice. Retreating a few paces, and then advanc- 
ing with a quick step, they thought, by such an impetus, 
to force the corpse through the gate-way; but their 
efforts were unsuccessful ; and the same experiment they 
repeated in vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and one of 
them, beckoning away his comrades to a distance 
beyond the hearing of the dead saint, said to them, 
" Let us take up the bier again, and turn it round 
quickly several times till the sheykh becomes giddy ; he 
then will not know in what direction we are going, 
and we may take him easily through the gate.** This 
they did ; the saint was puzzled as they expected ; and 
quietly buried in the place which he had so striven to 
avoid. 

The biers used for the conveyance of the corpses of 
females and boys are different from those of men. They 
are furnished with a cover of wood, over which a shawl 
is spread, as over the bier of a man ; and at the head is 
an upright piece of wood, called a shafhid. The sha'hid 
is covered with a shawl ; and to the upper part of it. 




when the bier is used to convey the body of a female of 
the middle or higher class, several oraaments of female 
head-dress are attached : on the top, which is fiat and 
circular, ia oflen placed a ckoor'i (the round ornament 
of gold or silver set with diamonds, or of embiissed gold, 
which is worn on the crown of the head-dress) i to the 
back is suspended the fiif'a (or a number of braids of 
black silk with gold ornaments along each, which are 
worn by the ludies, in addition to their plaits of hair, 
hanging down the back). The bier of a boy is distin- 
guished by a turban, generally formed of a red Kash- 
mee'r shawl, wound round the Cop of the sha'hid ; which, 
in the case of a young boy, is also often decorated with 
the ckoor's and suf'a. The corpse of a very young 
child is carried to the tomb in the arms of a man, and 
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merely covered with a shawl ; or, in a very small bier 
borne on a man's head. 

In the funerals of females and boys, the bier is usually 
only preceded by the Yemenee'yeb, chanting the pro- 
fession of faith, and by some male relations of the de- 
ceased ; and followed by the female monmers ; unless 
the deceased were of a family of wealth, or of consider- 
able station in the world ; in which case, the funeral- 
procession is distinguished by some additional display. 
I shall give a short description of one of the most genteel 
and decorous funerals of this kind that I have wit- 
nessed : it was that of a young, unmarried lady.^-Two 
men, each bearing a large, furled, green flag, beaded 
the procession, preceding the Yemenee'yeh, who chanted 
in an unusually low and^emn manner. These fackee'rs, 
who were in number about eight, were followed by a 
group of fick'ees, chanting a chapter of the Ckoor-afn. 
Next afler the latter was a man bearing a large branch 
of nubck (or lote-tree), an emblem of the deceased*. 
On each side of him walked a person bearing a tall staff 
or cane, to the top of which were attached several hoops 
ornamented with strips of various-coloured paper. These 
were followed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side : one 
bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt silver ckoon/" 
ckoom of rose-water; and the other bearing, on a 
similar tray, a mib'khar'ah of gilt silver, in which some 
odoriferous substance (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of their con- 
tents on the way ; and were afterwards used to perfume 
the sepulchral vault. Passengers were occasionally 
sprinkled wilh the rose-water. Next followed four men, 
each of whom bore, upon a small tray, several small 
* This it only borne in funerals of young persons. 
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lighted tapers of wax, stuck in lumps of paste of hherina. 
The bier was covered with rich shawls ; and its sha'hid 
was decorated with handsome ornaments of the head ; 
having, besides the suf a, a ckoc^sah almals (a long or- 
nament of gold and diamonds, worn over the forehead), 
and, upon its flat top, a rich diamond ckoor's. These 
were the jewels of the deceased ; or were perhaps, as is 
often the case, borrowed for the occasion. The female 
mourners, in number about seven or eight, clad in the 
usual manner of the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, &c.), followed the bier, not on foot as is the 
common custom in fmierals in this country, but mounted 
on high-saddled asses ; and only the last two or three 
of them were wailing; these being, probably, hired 
mourners. — In another funeral-procession of a female, 
the daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yemenee'yeh 
were followed by six black slaves, walking two by two. 
The first two' slaves bore each a silver ckoom'ckoom of 
rose-water, which they sprinkled on the passengers ; and 
one of them honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
dress very uncomfortably; afler which, he poured a 
small quantity into my hands ; and I wetted my face 
with it, according to custom. Each of the next two 
bore a silver mib'khar'ah, with perfume ; and the other 
two carried each a silver 'a'z'ckee (cmt hanging censer), 
with burning charcoal and frankincense. The jewels 
on the sha'hid of the bier were of a costly descriptioD. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, together 
with several nedda'behs, followed. 

The rites and ceremonies performed in the mosque* 
andjat the tomb, and afler the fimeral, remain to be de- 
scribed.— If the deceased died in any of the nortbem 
quarters of the metropolis, the bo4y ^ iisaally carried, 

VOL. II. p 
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in preference, to the mosque of the Hhasaney'n ; unless 
he were a poor man, not residing near to that venerated 
sanctuary ; in which case, his friends generally carry his 
corpse to any neighbouring mosque, to save time, and 
avoid unnecessary expense. If he were one of the 
'ool'ama (that is, of a learned profession, however hum- 
ble), his corpse is usually taken to the great mosque 
El-Az'har. The people of the southern parts of the me- 
tropolis generally carry their dead to the mosque of the 
sey'yideh Zey'neb, or to that of any other celebrated 
saint. The reason of choosing such mosques in prefer- 
ence to others is the belief that the prayers offered up at 
the tombs of very holy persons are especially successful. 
The bier, being brought into the mosque, is laid upon 
the floor, in the usual place of prayer, with the right side 
towards the ckiVleh, or the direction of Mek'keh. The 
Ima'm of the mosque stands before the left side of the 
bier, facing it and the ckiVleh ; and a servant of the 
mosque, as a jnoohaVligh (to repeat the words of the 
Ima'm), at the feet. The attendants of the funeral 
range themselves behind the Ima'm ; the women stand- 
ing apart, behind the men ; for on this occasion they are 
seldom excluded from the mosque. The congregation 
being thus disposed, the Ima'm commences the prayer 
over the dead; prefacing it with these words*. — "I 
purpose reciting the prayer of four telchedrs t, the fimeral- 
prayer, over the deceased Moos'lim here present " — kmp— 
"the deceased Moos'lims here present": for two or 
];nore corpses are often prayed over at the same time. 

* I gire the form of prayer used by the Sha'fe'ees, as being the 
most common in Cairo. Those of the other sects are neatly 
similar to this. 

f A tekhee'r has been explained in a former chapter, as being 
the exclamation of ^^Mlolhoo Ak'bar /" or •* God is most great ! *• 
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Having said this, he exclaims (raising his open hands on 
each side of his head, and touching the lobes of his ears 
with the extrepiities of his thumbs), " God is most 
great ! " The mooballigh repeats this exclamation ; 
and each individual of the congregation behind the 
Ima'm does the same ; as they also do afler the subse- 
quent tekbee'rs. The Ima'm then recites the Fa't'hhah ; 
and a second time exclaims, "God is most great!" 
After which, he adds, " O God, favour our lord Mohham'- 
mad, the Illiterate Prophet, and his Family and Com- 
panions, and preserve them *' — and the third time ex- 
claiihs, " God is most great ! " He then says, " O God, 
verily this is thy servant, and son of thy servant : he 
hath departed from the repose of the world, and from 
its business, and from whatever he loved, and from 
those by whom he was loved in it, to the darkness of the 
grave, and to what is prepared for him. He did testify 
that there is no deity but Thee : that Thou hast no com- 
panion : and that Mohham'mad is thy servant and thy 
apostle : and Thou art all-knowing respecting him. O 
God, he hath gone to abide with Thee : and Thou art 
the best with whom to abide. He hath become in need 
of thy mercy ; and Thou hast no need of his punish- 
ment. We have come to Thee supplicating that we 
may intercede for him. O God, if he were a doer of 
good, over-reckon his good deeds ; and if he were an 
evil-doer, pass over his evil*doings; and of thy. mercy 
grant him thy acceptance ; and spare him the trial of 
the grave, and its torment ; and make his grave wide 
to him ; and keep back the earth from bis sides * ; and 

* It is believed that the body of the wicked is parnfuUy op- 
pressed by the earth against its sides in the grave ; though this is 
always made hollow. 
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of thy mercy grant him security from thy torment, until 
Thou send him safely to thy Paradise, O Thou most 
merciful of those who show mercy ! " Then, for the 
fourth and last time, the Ima'm exclaims, " God is most 
great ! " — adding, — " O God, withhold not from us our 
reward for him [for the service we haye done him] ; 
and lead us not into trial afler him : pardon us and him 
and all the Moos'lims, O Lord of all creatures ! " — Thus 
he finishes his prayer ; greeting the angels on his right 
and lefl with the salutation of '' Peace he on you, and 
the mercy of God;" as is done at the close of the 
ordinary prayers. Then, addressing the persons pre- 
sent, he says, " Give your testimony respecting him." 
They reply, " He was of the virtuous.'* — The bier is 
now taken up; and if it be in the mosque of the 
Hhasaney'n, or in that of any other celebrated saint, 
that the prayer has been performed, it is placed before 
the muckaoo'rah (the screen or railing that surrounds the 
sepulchral monument or cenotaph). Here, some of the 
fick'ees and others who have attended the funeral recite 
the Fa't*hhah, and the last three verses of the Socfrat 
el'Buck'arah (or 2d chapter of the Ckoor-a'n) ; be- 
ginning, " Whatever is in heaven and on earth is 
God's." — These rites performed, the funeral-train pro- 
ceeds, with tlie corpse, in the same order as before, to 
the burial-ground *. 

Here I must give a short description of a tomb. — It 
is an oblong vault, having an arched roof; and is gene- 
rally constructed of brick, and plastered. It is made 
hollow in order that the person or persons buried in it 

'*' The burial-grounds of Cairo are mostly outside the town, in 
the desert tracts on the north, east, and south. Those within the 
town are few, and not extensive. 
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may be able with ease to sit up when visited and examined 
by the two angels, Moon'kir (vulgarly calledJVia'Arir) and 
Nekeefr, One side faces the direction of M ek'keh ; that 
is, the south-east. At the foot, which is to the north- 
east, is the entrance ; before which is constructed a small 
square cell, roofed with stones extending from side to 
side, to prevent the earth from entering the vault. This 
is covered over with earth. The vault is generally made 
large enough to contain four or more bodies. If males 
and females be buried in the same vault, which is not 
commonly the case, a partition is built to separate the 
corpses of one sex from those of the other. Over the 
vault is constructed an oblong monument (called 
turkee'beh), of stone or brick, Vith a stela, or upright 
stone (called a sha'hid), at the head and foot. The stelae 
are mostly plain; but some of them are ornamented; 
and that at the head is often inscribed with a text from 
the Ckoor-a'n *, and the name of the deceased, with the 
date of his death. A turban, cap, or other head-dress, 
is also sometimes carved on the top of the head-stone ; 
showing the rank or class of the person or persons 
buried in the tomb. — Over the grave of an eminent 
sheykh, or other person of note, a small square building, 
crowned with a cupola, is generally erected. Many of 
the tombs of Turkish and Memloo'k grandees have 
marble turkee'behs, which are canopied by cupolas sup- 
ported by four columns of marble ; and have inscriptions 
in gilt letters upon a ground of azure on the head-stone. 
There are numerous tombs of this description in the 
great southern cemetery of Cairo. The tombs of the 

* The Prophet forbade engraving the name of God, or any 
words of the Ckoor-a'n, upon a tomb. He also directed that 
tombs should be low, and built only of crude bricks. 
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Sooita'iM aie moslly haadBomt moaqagyt some tffiSese 
are withia the iiiHrapolfs ; and some, in iht cemeteries 
in its enviions.— I now resume the description of Ae 
liioeraL 

The toroh having been opened befofe die arri^ of 
tiie corpse, no delay takes place in the burial. The 
sexton and two assistants take the corpse out of flie bier, 
and deposit it in the vauH. Its bandages are untied ; 
and it is bid upon its right side, or so inclined that flie 
faee is towards Mek'keh. It is supported in this posi- 
tion by a few erode bricks. If ihe outer wrapper be 
a Kashmee'r shawl, this is rent ; lest its vahe shodH 
tempt any profane person to yiolate the tomb. A little 
earth is gently placed by and upon the corpse, by one or 
more persons ; and the entrance is closed by replacing 
the roofing-stones and earth over the small cell 'before 
it But one singular ceremony remains to be per- 
formed, excepting in the case of a young child, who is not 
held responsible for his actions : a fick'ee is empk>yed to 
perform the office of a mooltLchfckin (or instructor of 
the dead)* :" sitting before the tomb, he sajrs generally 
as follows. — " O servant of God ! O son of a hand- 
maid of God ! know that, at this time, there virill come 
down to thee two angels commissioned respecting thee 
and the like of thee : when they say to thee, * Who is 
thy Lord?' answer them, 'God is my Lord,' in truth; 
and when they ask thee concerning thy Prophet, or the 
man who hath been sent unto you, say to them, * Mo- 
hham^mad is the Apostle of God,' with veracity ; and 
when they ask thee concerning thy religion, say to 
them, * El-Isla'm is my religion ;' and when they ask 

* The Malikees disapprove of this custom, the tulckee^n of the 
dead. 



thee, concerning . th^, }x>qk of cUrectioa, say to thsBd, 
^liie. Ckoprr^'n is my book of direction, and the 
Mooslim&^e. my brothers ;' and. when they ask thee 
concerning thy Ckibleh, say to them, ' The Ka'al>eh is 
ipy Ckib'l^h; suidj have lived and died in the assertion, 
thfkt there is no deity but God) and Mc^iham'mad is 
Gpd's Apostle :' and they will say,. ' Sleep, O servant of 
God, in the protection of God,'*' — Tlie soul is believed 
to, remain with the body during the first night after the 
bi|rial; and on this night, to be visited and examined, 
and perhaps. the bqdy tortured, by the two angels above 
qic^Uon^d. — ^The Yemenee'yeh and other persons hired 
to attend the funeral are paid at the tomb : the former 
l^uaUy receive a piaster each. If the funeral be that of 
9 person, of rank or wealth, two or three skins of water, 
Wd^as many cameMoads of bread, being conveyed to 
th|^ bujial-ground, as before mentioned, are there distri- 
l)i,ited, afjier the burial, to the poor, who flock thither in 
great numbers on such an occasion. It has also been 
mentioned, that a bufialo is sometimes slaughtered, and 
its flesh in like manner distributed. This custom is 
called el-kaffclvah (or the expiation) : being supposed 
to expiate some of the minor sins of- the deceased, which 
are termed the aagha'ir ; but not the keha'ir^ or great 
sins. The funeral ended, each of the near relations of 
the deceased is greeted with a prayer that he may be 
happily compensated for his loss ; or is congratulated 
that his life is prolonged. 

The first night afler the burial is called Ley' lei el" 
JVahJi'sheh (or the Night of Desolatk)n) ; the place of 
the deceased being then left desolate. On this night, 
the following custom is observed. At sunset, two or 
three fick'ees are brought to the house: they take a 

p5 
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repast of bread and milk in the place where the de- 
ceased died ; and tlien recite the SocfrtU eUMooik (or 
67th chapter of the Ckoor-a'n). As the soul is believed 
to remain with the body during the first night after the 
burial, and then to depart to the place appointed for tbe 
residence of good i-ouls until the last day, or to the ap- 
pointed prison in which wicked souls await their final 
doom^ this night is also called Ley'let el-WahVdeh (or 
the Night of Solitude). 

Another ceremony, called that of the Sd^hhah (or 
Hosary), is performed on this occasion, to facilitate the 
entrance of the deceased into a state of happiness : it 
usually occupies three or four hours. After the ^eiUe 
(or night-fall), some iick'ees, sometimes as many as 
fifty, assemble in the house ; or, if there be not a court, 
or large apartment, for their reception, some matting is 
spread, for them to sit upon, in front of the house. One 
of them brings a seVhhah composed of a thousand 
beads ; each about the size of a pigeon's egg. They 
commence the ceremony by reciting the So&rat eir 
Moolk (mentioned above) ; then say, three times, ** Gk)d 
is one." After this, they recite the Soc/rat el-Fa'luck 
(or last chapter but one of the Ckoor-a'n), and tiie 
opening chapter (the FaH'hhah) ; and then three times 
say, " O God, favour, with the most excellent favour, 
the most happy of thy creatures, our lord Mohham'mad, 
and his Family and Companions, and preserve them :*' 
to which they add, " All who commemorate Thee are 
the mindful ; and those who omit commemorating 
Thee are the negligent." They next repeat, thrice one 
thousand times, " There is no deity but God;*' one of 
them holding the seb'hhah, and counting each repetition 
of these words by passing a bead through his fingers. 
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After each thousand repetitions, they sometimes rest, 
and take coffee. Havings comj^eted the last thoosand, 
and rested, and refreshed themselves, they say, a huor 
dred times, *' [I assert] the absolute glory of God, with. 
hi8 praise :'' then, the same number of times, ^' I beg 
forgiveness of God, the Great :" after which they say, 
fifty times, '' [I assert] the absolute glory of the Lord, 
the Eternal — the absolute glory of God, the Eternal :" 
they then repeat these words of the Ckooi^a'n — " [As- 
sert] the absolute glory of thy Lord, the Lord of Might; 
exempting Him from that which they [namely Chris- 
tians and others] ascribe to Him [that is, from the hav- 
ing a son, or partaker of his godhead] ; and peace be on 
the Apostles; and praise be to God, the Lord of all 
creatures *! " Two or three or more of them then recite, 
each, an ^ashr^ or about two or three verses of the 
Ckoor-a'n. This done, one of them asks his compa- 
nions, " Have ye transferred [the merit of] what ye 
have recited to the soul of the deceased ?' They reply, 
" We have transferred it ;" and add, " And peace be on 
the Apostles," &c., as above. This concludes the cere- 
mony of the seVhhahv which, in the houses of the rich, is 
also repeated on the second and third nights. This ce- 
remony is likewise performed in a family on their 
receiving intelligence of the death of a near relation. 

The men make no alteration in their dress in token 
of mourning; nor do the women on the death of an 
elderly man ; but they do for others. In the latter cases, 
they dye their shirts, head- veils, face-veils, and handker- 
chiefs, of a blue, or of an almost black, colour, with 
indigo ; and some of them, with the same dye, stain thei 
hands, and their arms as high as the elbow; and sme 
* Chapter xxxvii.^ last three verses. 
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the waits of the chambersj When- the. master of tiw> 
hoilse, or the owner of the ftnraiture, is dead,^ and som»- 
thnes in other cases, they also turn upside*down the car«< 
pets, mats, cushions, and coverings of the deewa^ns. In 
general, the women, while in mourning, leave their hair 
unbraided ; cease to wear some of their ornaments ; and, 
if they smoke, use common reed pipes. 

Towards the close of the first Thursday after the 
funeral *, the women of the family of the deceased again 
commence a wailing, in their house, accompanied by 
some of their female friends ; and in the afternoon or 
evening of this day, male friends of the deceased also 
visit the house; and three or four fick'ees are employed 
to perform a khufmeh. — On the Friday morning, the 
women repair to the tomb ; where they observe the same 
customs which I have described in speaking of the 
ceremonies performed on the two grand 'eedft^ in the 
second of the chapters on periodical public festivals, &e. ; 
generally taking a palm-branch, to break up, and place 
on the tomb ; and some cakes or bread to distribute to 
the poor. These ceremonies are repeated on the same 
days of the next two weeks ; and again, on the Thursday 
and Friday which complete, or next follow, the first 
period of forty days f after the funeral : whence this 
Fridav is called el-Arbaee'iu or Goomffal el-Arhaedn, 

It is customary among the peasants of Upper Egypt, 
for the female relations and friends of a person deceased 
to meet together by his house, on each of the first three 
days after the funeral, and there to perform a lamenta- 
tion and a strange kind of dance. They daub their 
faces and bosoms, and part of their dress, with mud ; 

* And often, early in the morning of this day. 
t See GknesiH, 1, 3. 
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and tie a rope girdle, generally made of tlie coarse grs^ 
called hhal'fa^ round the waist *. Each ilourishes in her 
hand a palm-stick, or a nebboo't (a long staff), or a 
spear, or a drawn sword ; and dances with a slow move- 
ment, and in an irregular manner; generally pacing 
about, and raising and depressing the body. Tiiis dance 
is continued for an h(Hu:, or more ; and is performed twice 
or three times iu the course of the day. Afler the third 
day, the women visit the tomb, and place upon it their 
rope-girdles : and usually a lamb, or a goat, is slain 
there, as an expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made, on this 
occasion* 

Having now described the manners and customs of 
the Moos^lims of Egypt in the various stages and cir- 
cumstances of, life, from the period of infancy to the 
tomb, I close; my account of them, as a writer of their 
own nation would in a similar case, with *' thanks and 
praise to Him who dieth nof 

■ * As the ancieiit. Ej^yptian women did in the same case. — See 
a passage in Herodotus^ before referred to, lib. ii., cap. 85. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
I. The Copts. 

Til K fume of that g^reat nation from which the Copts 
derive their origin renders this people objects of much 
interest, especially to one who has examined the wonder- 
ful monuments of Ancient Egypt : but so great is the 
aversion with which, like their illustrious ancestors, they 
regard all persons who are not of their own race, and 
so reluctant are they to admit such persons to any fa- 
miliar intercourse with them, that I had almost despaired 
of gaining an insight into their religious, moral, and 
social state. At length, however, I had the good for- 
tune to become acquainted with a character of which I 
liad doubted the existence — a Copt of a liberal as well 
as an intelligent mind ; and to his kindness I am in- 
debted for the knowledge of most of the facts related 
in the following brief memoir. 

The Copts, at present, compose less than one four- 
teenth part of the population of Egypt ; their number 
being not more than about a hundred and fifty thousand. 
About ten thousand of them reside in the metropolis. 
In some parts of Upper Egypt are villages exclusively 
inhabited by persons of this race ; and the district called 
the Feiyoo'm particularly abounds with them. The vast 
number of ruined convents and churches existing in va- 
rious parts of Egypt shows that the Copts were very 
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numerous a few centuries ago; but every year many of 
them have embraced the Mohhammadan faith, and be- 
come intermixed by nmrriage with Mooslims ; and thus 
the number of genuine and Christian Copts has been 
reduced to its present small amount. 

The Copts are undoubtedly descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians ; but not an unmixed race ; their ancestors 
in the earlier ages of Christianity haying intermarried 
with Greeks, Nubians, Abyssinians, and other foreigners. 
Their name is correctly pronounced either Ckoobt or 
Ckiht; but more commonly, Goobt or Gibty and (in Cairo 
and its neighbourhood, and in some other parts of Egypt), 
^Oobi or 'Jbt : in the singular, it is pronounced Ckoob'iee^ 
Ckib'lee, GoobUee, GWtee, 'Oob'lee, or 'lb' tee. All of 
these sounds bear a great resemblance to the ancient- 
Greek name of Egypt (A/yvTrrog) : but it is generally 
believed that the name of "Ckoobt" is derived from Cop^ 
t08 (once a great city, in Upper Egypt), now called 
Ckoofty or, more commonly, Gooft ; to which vast num- 
bers of the Christian Egyptians retired during the per- 
secution with which their sect was visited under several 
of the Roman Emperors. The Copts have not alto- 
gether lost their ancient language ; their liturgy and 
several of their religious books being written in it; but 
the Coptic has become a dead language, understood by 
very flew persons ; and the Arabic has been adopted in 
its stead. 

With respect to their personal characteristics, we ob- 
serve some striking points of resemblance, and yet, upon 
the whole, a considerable difference, between the Copts 
and the ancient Egyptians, if we may judge of the lat^ 
ter from the paintings and sculptures in their tombs and 
temples. The difference is, however, easily accounted 
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for by the fact of the intermarriages of the apceslopsaf 
the modern Copts with. foreigners, aliove n/entkmed«' 
Tlie people who bear the gre«te$t reseniblance ip thM»T 
ancient Eg}'ptians, at present, are the.Noont^h. (or more. 
genuine Nubians) ; and ne^t tp,Xhei^.ihe Abyssiiiians 
and the Copts ; who are, nQtwithstwdiisig, much uolike 
each other. The Copts differ but little. from the gene- 
rality of their Moos'lim countryjoaen : the lajUer being 
chiefly descended from Arabs and frQm.C.opts..who have 
embraced the faith of the Arabs,, and haying thus be-^ 
come assimilated to the Copts in featufes. I iiad it 
dilRculty sometimes, to perceive any difi^ef^W^betlveeA■ 
a Copt and a Moos'lim Egyptian beyond a.cei^adaw^.* 
cast and sullen expression of countenance lyhuJL gene^ 
rally marks the former; and the Mpos'^nYSftbciosel^i^St 
are often deceived when they see a ^Ppt in -a, white ti^r-. 
ban. We observe, in the latter, the sanie. shades iQif- 
complexion, in different latitudes of the country, .as in 
the former ; varying from a pale yellowish colour to a 
deep bronze or brown. The eyes of the Copt are g^ne* 
rally large and elongated, slightly inclining from the nose 
upwards, and always black: the nose is strait, excepting 
at the end, where it is rounded, and wide : the lips are 
rather thick; and the hair is black and- curly. The 
Copts are, generally speaking, somewhat under the 
middle size ; and so, as it appears from the mummies, 
were the ancient Egyptians. Their women, of the higher 
and middle classes in particular, blacken the edges of 
their eye-lids with kohhl ; and those of the lower orders 
tattoo blue marks upon their faces, hands, &c., in the 
same manner as other Egyptian females, but usually in- 
troduce the cross among these ornaments. Most of the 
Copts circumcise their sons ; and another practice whk:h 
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prevailed amon^ their pagan ahcestors, mentibned by 
Stralbo, and alluded to in a note subjoined to page 63 of 
the former vohmie of this ivork, is observed among the 
Copts without exception. 

The dress of the Copts is similar to that of the MoosT- 
lim £g3rptians; excepting that the proper turban of the 
former is black or blue, or of a greyish or light brown 
colour ; and siich Copts as wear cloth generally choose 
dull colours, arid often wear a black cctton gown, or loose 
shirt, over their cloth and silk dress. In the towns, they 
are usually careful thus to distinguish themselves from 
the MoOs'lims ; but in the villages, many of them wear 
the white or red turban. Other Christians, and Jews, 
who are subjects of the Turkish Soolta'n are distinguished 
fVdm the MoosHinis in the same manner ; but not all : 
many Armenians, Greeks, and Syrian Christians wear 
the white tiirban . Subjects of European Christian powers 
are allowed to do the same, and to adopt altogether the 
Turkish dress. The occasions which originally caused 
the Copts to be distinguished by the black and blue tur- 
bans will be mentk)ned in some historical notes respect- 
ing this people hereafter. — ^The Copt women veil their 
faces, not only in public, but also in the house, when 
atiy men, excepting their near relations, are present. 
The unmarried ladies, and females of the' lower orders, 
in public, generally wear the white veil : the black veil 
is worn by the more respectable of the married ladies ; 
but the white is adopted by many, from a desire to imi- 
tate the Mbos'lim'ehs. 

The Copts, with the exception of a small proportion 
who profess the Romish or the Greek faith, are Chris- 
tians of the sect called Jacobites, Eutychians, Monophy- 
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sites, and Monothelites ; whose creed was c(Hidemiied 
by the Council of Chalcedon, in the reign of the Em- 
))eror Marcion. They received the appellation of "Jaco- 
bites" (Ya! ci ckibeh^ or Yaackoo'bees)^ by which they are 
generally known» from Jacobus Baradeus,a Syrian, who 
was a chief propagator of the Eutychian doctrines. 
Those who adhered to the Greek faith were distin- 
guished from the former by the name of " Melekites" 
(^Mdekvdyehy or Mel'ekees)^ that is to say, " Royalists," 
beetuise they agreed in faith with the Emperor of Con- 
sUmtinople. The secession of the great majority of the 
Copts from what was generally considered the orthodox 
church g^ve rise to an implacable enmity between them 
and the Greeks, under whom they suffered much perse- 
cution, and with whom they would no longer even 
contract marriages. Tliis enmity was, of course, more 
bitter on the part of the Copts : they gladly received the 
Arab invaders of their country, and imited with them to 
expel the Greeks. Their revenge was gratified; but ^ 
they were made to bow their necks to a heavier yoke : 
yet the hatred with which even the modern Copts regard 
the Greeks and all other Christians who are not of their 
own sect is much greater than that which they betur 
towards the Moos'lims. — Saint Mark, they assert, was 
the first who preached the Gospel in t'^gypt ; and they 
regard him as the first Patriarch of Alexandria. The 
Nubians and Abyssinians embraced Christianity soon 
after the Egyptians ; and, following the same example, 
they adopted the Jacobite doctrines, llie Nubians 
have become Moos'lims; and boast that there is not a 
single Christian among their race, and that they vnll 
never allow one to live among them ; for, as they are 
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more ignorant, so are they also more bigoted, than the 
generality of Moos'lims. In Abyssinia, Jacobite Chris- 
tianity is still the preyailing religion. 

The religious orders of the Coptic Church consist of 
a Patriarch, a Metropolitan of the Abyssinians, Bishops, 
Archpriests, Priests, Deacons, and Monks. 

The Patriarch {el-But'rak) is the supreme head of the 
church; and occupies the chair of Saint Mark. He 
generally resides in Cairo ; but is styled " Patriarch of 
Alexandria." He is chosen from among the order of 
monks ; with whose regulations he continues to comply; 
and it is a point of these regulations that he remains 
unmarried. He is obliged to wear woollen garments 
next his body ; but these are of the finest and softest 
quality, like the shawls of Kashmee'r; and are concealed 
by habits of rich silks and cloth. So rigid are the rules 
with which he is obliged to conform, that, whenever he 
sleeps, he is waked after every quarter of an hour*. A 
patriarch may be appointed by his predecessor; but, 
generally, he is chosen by lot; and always from among 
the monks of the Convent of Saint Anthony {Deyr 
Aniodniyoo's)^ in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, near 
the western Gulf of^ the Red Sea. The bishops and 
principal priests, when a patriarch is to be elected, apply 
to the superior of the convent above mentioned, who 
names about eight or nine monks whom he considers 
quahfied for the high office of head of the church : the 
names of these persons are written, each upon a separate 
slip of paper, which pieces of paper are then rolled into 
the form of little balls, and put into a drawer : a priest 
draws one, without looking ; and the person whose 

* Ketiet^iirnrof ?m«iy. Compare the account given by Herodo- 
tus of the habits of the priests of ancient Egypt : lib. ii., cap. 37. 
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iuim« 1b thus drawn is invested as patriaicfa: FomUirij; 
a youn^ child was employed to draw the lot; being Mip- 
posed to be more under the direction of heaven. 

The property at the disposal of the patriarch is very 
considerable ; it chiefly consists in homes ; and can only 
be employed for pious uses. Modem patriarchs have 
done little more than augment their property : generally, 
when a Copt sells a house in Cairo, the patriarch bida 
for it ; and no one ventures to bid agfainst him ; so that 
the owner of the house is obliged to part with it for 
considerably less than its just value. 

The patriarch and bishops wear a turban of A widei' 
and rounder form than those of other persons; much 
resembling the moock'leh of the Moot/lim 'Oofama ; 
biU of the same dark colour as those of the other Caiit&. 
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The Metropolitan of the Abyssinians {el-Mulrc^ii') is 
appointed by the Patriarch. He retains his olhce for 
life ; and resides in Abyssinia. 

A bishop (floickoofi is generally (or, I am told, 
always) chosen from among the monks ; and continues, 
like the patriarch, to conform with their regulations. 
The eanons of the church do not require that bishops 
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siMuld ,be moqlia ; but- unmorjled men, or widotMt^ 
were forinerly tUnays chosen for the episcopal oSieej 
The number of bislwpB is twelve. 
, An Arcbpriest {Ckoopt'mooi) is elevated from Ifhe 
onler of cQ^iinoa, priests. Ihe arcbprieBts are mimerotts. 
A pqe»t (C&R>e^«>auist have 1>cen a deacon : he must 
be wiUwut bqdily. de&cti :at least thirty'three years of 
age,, and a person who .tuis never, married, or who httft 
married but one wife, ftnd tAken. tiiat wife a vii^iBy 
and married her befpre he became a priest; tbi be 
cannot murry after. If apriest's wife die, he camwt 
milirj, ^g^Hi .nor. is the widow of a priest alloWedrto 
mvny a second huaband. A priest may be of tlie ordm 
of ^onl(P>; auflh (;Diu$eqnently, unmarried. He isai^ 
p<iut^d,9Qly));.aIm?,. and by whftt bn obtains through'' 
his own industry. Doth priests and deacons are or- 
dained either by the Pgltitttih or by a bishop. The 
priests wear a turban fwrOM^ (tf (i, long, narrow band, 
ThLs was wcNrn, a few^^JMftrs ago, by all (he Copts in 
Cairo: a desire to imitUe the Moos'iima has made 
them change the style. 




A Deacon iShemmu'i) must be either umnarried or a 
person who has only once married, to a virgio bride. Jfi 
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he take a second wife, or marry a widow, he loses tiis 
office. He may be of the order of monks, as appears 

from what has been said aboYe. 

A Monk {Ralhib) must have submitted to a long 
trial of his patience and fuety, and made a yow of celi- 
bacy, before his admission into the monastic order. He 
usually performs menial and arduous services, pre- 
viously to his admission, for a year, or a year and a half^ 
in some sequestered convent in the desert. He is ge- 
nerally employed in fetching wood and water, sweeping 
the convent, &c., and waiting upon the monks; and 
expends all his property {if he have any) in the purchase 
of clothes and other necessaries for the monks and the 
poor in general. If, after a sufficient service, he perse- 
vere in his resolution, he is admitted. The prayers of 
tlie dead are recited over him, to celebrate his death to 
the world ; and it has been said that, when he dies, he is 
buried without prayer ; but I am informed that this is 
not the case. The monks are very numerous, and there 
are many nuus. They lead a life of great austerity; and 
are obliged always to wear woollen garments next the 
body. Every monk is distinguished by a strip of woollen 
stuff, of a deep blue or black colour, about four inches 
wide, attached beneath the turban and hanging down the 
back to the length of about a foot*. A woollen shirt is 
generally the only article of dress worn by the monks, 
beside the turban. They eat two meals in the course of 
the day, at noon and in the evening ; but, if living in a 

* I have neglected to write the name of this appendage; but 
if my memory do not deceive me^ I was told that it is termed 
ckaia't'wthy which word seems to be a corruption of ckaien'soowek. 
Mengin calls it kaiuucyeh (Hist, de TEgypte sous Mohammed- Aly, 
tome u,, p. 290.) 
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convent, seldom anything more than lentils ; as most of 
their convents are in the desert : on feast-days, however, 
. they eat flesh, if it be procurable. The number of con- 
vents and churches is said to be a hundred and forty- 
six* ; but the former are few in comparison with the 
latter. 

The Coptic church recommends baptizing boys at the 
age of forty days, and girls at the age of eighty days, 
if they continue so long well and healthy; but earlier if 
they be ill, and in apparent danger of death ; for it is a 
prevailing beUef among the Copts, that, if a child die 
unbaptized, it will be blind in the next Iife« and the 
parents are held guilty of a sin, for which they must do 
penance, either by repeating many prayers, or by fast- 
ing : yet people of the lower orders, if living at an in- 
convenient distance from a church, and even in other 
cases, often neglect baptizing their children for a whole 
year. The child is dipped three times in the water, in 
which a little holy oil, dropped on the priest's thumb, has 
been washed off; and prayers, entirely in Coptic, are 
repeated over it. The Copts hold that the Holy Spirit 
descends upon the child in baptism. No money is 
taken by the priest for performing the baptismal service, 
unless voluntarily offered. 

I have said that most of the Copts circumcise their 
sons. Not many of them in Cairo, I am told, do so ; 
but in other parts, all, or almost all, observe this rite. 
The operation is generally performed when the child is 
about seven or eight years of age ; and always privately : 
there is no fixed age for its performance : some of the 
Copts are circumcised at the early age of two years ; and 
some at the age of twenty years, or more. The.n^ore 

* Mengin, ubi aupra, pp. 284 — 289. 
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enlightened of the Copts certainly regmid 
ai a practice to he commended ; hat not as a rriigioos 
rite ; which the priests declare it is noL It appemis, 
however, from its heing universal among* the peasantnr, 
that these look upon it as something more than a mere 
civil rite ; for if they regarded it as heing of no higher 
importance, surely they would leave the more polished 
to comply with the custom. Some say it is in imitation 
of Christ, who suhmitted to this rite, that they perform 
it. It is a relic of ancient customs. 

The Copts have numerous schools; hut for boys 
only: very few females among them can read; and 
those have heen instructed at home. The boys are 
tiiught the Psalms of David, the Gospels, and the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, in Arabic ; and then the Gospels and 
Epistles ill Coptic. They do not learn the Coptic lan- 
guage grammatically ; and I am told that there is not to 
be found, among the Copts, any person who can write or 
speak that language with correctness or ease ; and that 
there are very few persons who can do more than repeat 
what they have committed to memory, of the Scriptures 
and Liturgy. The Coptic language gradually fell into 
disuse after the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. For 
two centuries after that event, it appears to have been 
the only language that the generality of the Copts un- 
derstood ; but before the tenth century of our era, most 
of the inhabitants of Lower Egypt had ceased to speak 
and understand it*; though, in the Sa'ee'd (or Upper 
Egypt), El-Muckree'zee tells, the women and children 
of the Copts, in liis time (that is, about the close of the 
fourteenth century of our era, or the early part of the 

* This has been shown by Quatremere^ in his Researches on thA 
Language and Literature of Kgypt. 
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fil^eenth)« ficarcely spdlce nny other language ^haili the 
Sa'ee'dee Coptic; and had a complete knowledge of 
the Greek. Soon ofler this period, the Coptic language 
fell into disuse in Upper Egypt, as it had done so long 
before in the Lower Proyinces ; and the Arabic was 
adopted in its stead. All the Copts who have been in- 
structed at a school still pray, both in the church and in 
private, in Coptic ; and the Scriptures are still always 
read in the churches in that language; but they are 
explained, from books, in Arabic. Many books for the 
ase of priests and other persons are written in the Cop- 
tic language expressed in Arabic characters. 

The ordinary private prayers of the Copts are a sub*' 
ject particularly worthy of notice. ' In these they seem 
to have iraiteited' the Jiews, and to resemble the Moos'lims. 
I am informed that there are few of them in Cairo who 
do not comjdy with a precept of their church which en- 
joins them to pray seven times in the course of the day. 
The first prayer is said at day-break ; the second, at the 
third hour ; the third, at the sixth hour ; the fourth, at 
the ninth hour ; the fiflh, at the eleventh hour ; the sixth, 
at the twelfth hour, which is sunset ; and the seventh, at 
midnight In each of these prayers, those persons who 
have learned to read, and are strict in the performance of 
their religious duties, recite several of the Psalms of David 
(about a seventh part of the whole book of Psalms) in 
Arabic, and a chapter of one of the four Gospels in the 
same language; afler which they say, either in Coptic 
or Arabic, "O my Lord! have mercy!" forty-one times; 
some using a string of forty-one beads ; others counting' 
by their fingers : they then add a short prayer in Coptic. 
In the seven prayers of each , day, altogether, they re- 
peat the whole book of Psalms. Such, I am assured, 

VOL. II. Q 
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are the rigid practices c^ the more strict and instructed 
classes in their daily worship. The illiterate repeat, in 
each of tbe seven daily prayers, the Lord's Prayer seven 
times, and ^ O my Lord ! have mercy I" forty-one times. 
Previously to private as well as public prayer, persons of 
the better and stricter classes wash their hands and face ; 
and some also wash their feet; and in prayer they 
always face the east. Though, in most of the rules 
above mentioned they neariy resemble the Jews and the 
Mooslims, they differ from both these sects in holding 
that prayer, excepting with the congregation in the 
church, is better performed in private than in public. 
Their ordinary prayers, or at least the latter and shorter 
form, they oflen repeat while walking or riding or other- 
wise actively employed. I can hardly believe that the 
longer form is generally used by the instructed classes; 
though I am positively assured that it is. 

The larger churches are divided into four or five com* 
partments. The Hei/kely or Chancel, containing the 
altar, occupies the central and chief portion of the com- 
partment at the upper end, which is screened from the 
rest of the church by a close partition or wall of wooden 
panel-work, having a door in the centre, the entrance of 
the Hey'kel, before which is suspended a curtain, with a 
large cross worked upon it The compartment next 
before this is appropriated to the priests who read the 
lessons, &c., and to boys who serve as acolytes and 
singers, and the chief members of the congregation:, 
this is separated from the compartment next before it 
by a partition of wooden lattice- work, about eight or nine 
feet high, with three doors, or a single door in the 
centre. The inferior members of the congregation oc- 
cupy the next compartment, or next two compartments ; 
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and the lowest is appropriated to the women, and is 
sereened in front by a partition of wooden lattice-work, 
to conceal them entirely from the men. Upon the walls 
of the church are suspended ill- executed and gaudy pic- 
tares of various saints ; particularly of the patronnsaint ; 
but no images are admitted. The floor is covered with 
mats. 

Elvery man takes off his shoes on entering the church ; 
but he retains his turban. He first goes to the door of 
the Hey'kel, prostrates himself before it, and kisses the 
hem of its curtain. He then prostrates himself, or makes 
a bow, and a salutation with the hand, before one or more 
pictures of saints, and sometimes kisses the hand of one 
or more of the officiating priests, in the compartment 
next before the He/kel. Almost every member of the 
congregation has a crutch, about four feet and a half or 
five feet long, to lean upon while he stands ; which he 
does during the greater part of the service. The full 
service (with the celebration of the Eucharist) occupies 
between three and four hours; generally commencing 
at; day-break. 

The priests who officiate in the Hey'kel are clad in 
handsome robes ; but the others wear only their ordinary 
dress. The whole of the service that is performed in 
the Hey'kel is in the Coptic langfuage; no other lan- 
guage being allowed to be spoken within the sanctuary. 
The priests without, standing opposite and facing the 
door of the Hey'kel, read and chant explanations and 
lessons in Aralnc and Coptic*. A priest is not permit- 
ted to sit down while reading the service in the sanct- 

* They chant nearly in the same manner as the Mooslims in 
reciting the Ckoer-a'n. 

Q2 
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uary ; and as this occupies so long a time, he pauses, in 
order that he may sit down, several times, for a few 
minutes; and on these occasions, cymbals of various 
sizes and notes are beaten as long as he remains sitting. 
Several times, also, a priest comes out from the He/kel, 
waves a censer, in which frankincense is burning, 
among the congregation, and blesses each member, 
placing his hand upon the person's head. Having done 
this to the men, he proceeds to the apartment of the 
women. The sacrament of the Lord's Supper is oflen 
performed in the Coptic church. The bread, which b 
made in the form of small round cakes, or buns, 
stamped upon the top, is moistened with the wine, and 
in this state administered to the congregation, and par- 
taken of by the ministers in orders, who have larger 
shares than the laymen, and are alone privileged to 
drink the wine. Each member of the congregation 
advances to the door of the He/kel to receive his 
portion. 

The priests and others are often guilty of excessive in- 
decorum in their public worship. I heard a priest, stand- 
ing before the door of the sanctuary in the patriarchal 
church in Cairo, exclaim to a young acolyte (who was 
assisting him, I suppose, rather awkwardly), " May a 
blow corrode your heart ! '* and a friend of mine once 
witnessed, in the same place, a complete uproar: a 
priest from a village, having taken a part in the perform- 
ance of the service, was loudly cursed, and forcibly ex- 
pelled, by the regular officiating ministers ; and after- 
wards, many members of the congregation, in pressing 
towards the door of the Hey'kel, vociferated curses, and 
beat each other with their crutches. The form of ser- 
vice in itself struck me as not much characterised by 
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solemnity; though probably it approaches very nearly 
to that of the earliest age of the Christian church. 

Confession is required of all members of the Coptic 
church ; and is indispensable before receiving the sacra* 
ment of the Lord's Supper. Each person generally 
confesses to the same priest. The penance which the 
confessor usually imposes is a certain number of cross- 
ings and prostrations, with the repetition, during each 
prostration, of the Lord's Prayer, or, ** O my Lord! 
have mercy !" 

The Copts observe long and arduous fasts- A week 
before their Great Fast, or Lent, commences a fast of 
three days, kept in commemoration of that of Nine- 
veh, which was occasioned by the preaching of Jonah. 
Some of the Copts observe this fast by total abstinence 
during the whole period of three days and three nights ; 
others keep it in the same manner as the other fasts, of ■ 
which an account here follows. 

Their principal fast, called es-Sclm el^Kebe^r (or the 
Great Fast), above alluded to, was originally limited to 
forty days ; but it has been gradually extended, by differ- 
ent patriarchs, to fifty-five days. During this period, 
excepting on two days of festival, which will presently 
be mentioned, they abstain from every kind of animal 
food, such as flesh-meet, eggs, milk, butter, and cheese ; 
and eat only bread and vegetables (chiefly beans), with 
sweet oil, or the oil of sesame, and doock'ckah. The 
churches are open, and service is performed in them, every 
day during this fast ; and the Copts eat nothing afler 
their supper mitil after the church-prayers of the next 
day, about noon: but they do not thus on the other 
fasts. 

They observe, however, with almost equal strictness, 



tfsce odMT &tls>-Ut, ebt SJmdrMtMi, (or Fast of 
the Natmly) ; the period of wfaidi is I w eut^-cight dnjB 
imBedialefy |MWjfdii^ die lesti^ of tfie Nalhrilj, or 
diristmas-daj; tint is» aD tlie moiA of Kmyal/k €»- 
oeptio^ tlie bat two days:— jd£y, the Sflfm er-Aod/oai 
(or Fast of the Apoafles), which is die period bO a wm 
the Aaeension and the fifth of Ehe^; and is oh s u p td 
m com m em o ratioii of the Apostles^ ^v^iiig' after ftey 
were depmed of their Lord : — Sdlj, ttie Sd-m d^Ain 
(or Fast of the Virgin), a period of fifteen days pi e rioa s 
to the Assumption of the Virgin. 

The Copts also fast every Wednesday and Friday in 
e?ery other period of the year; excepting dnrmg flie 
fifty days immediately following dieir Great Fast: that 
is, from the end of the Great Fast to the end of the 
Khum'a'see^n. On these Wednesdays and Fridi^ 
they eat only fish, vegetables, and oiL 

Each fast is followed by a fidival. The Copts ob- 
serve seven great festivals : — 1st, the 'Bed drMetla'd (or 
Festival of the Nativity), on the 29th of Rayahlc (or 
6th or 7th of January) : — ^2dly, the 'Eed el-GheeU^s^ on 
the 11th of To(/beh (ISih or 19th of January), in com- 
memoration of the baptism of Christ : — 3dly, the 'Bed 
d'Bedia'rah (Annunciation of the Viigin, or Lady-day), 
on the 29th of Baramha't Qx 6th of April) : — 4thly, the 
*Eed eth'Sha^a'nedn (Palm-Sunday), the Sunday next 
before Easter: — 5thly, the *Eed el-Ckiya'tneh (the Re- 
surrection, or Easter, or el-'Eed eUKehe^r (the Great 
Festival) :— 6thly the *Eed es-Sooo'd (the Ascension) :— 
7thly, the 'Etd eU'Anfmt'ah (Whitsunday). On the 
first, second, and fifth of these, the church-prayers are 
performed at night : that is, in the night preceding the 
day of festival. On all these festivals, the Copts wear 
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new clothes (or the best they have), feast, and give 
ahns. 

On the heffUt eUGheda'g (or eve of the festival of 
the Gheeta's) the Copts, sdmost universally, used to pei^ 
f»nn ' a singular ceremony, whi<di, I am informed, k 
now observed by few of those residing in the metropolis, 
but by almost all others ; that is, by the men. To com- 
fnemorate the baptism of Christ, men, old as well as 
young, and boys, plunge into water ; and the Mooslims 
fiay, that, as each does this, another exclaims to him, 
**" Plunge, as thy father and grandfather plunged ; and 
remove el-Isla'm from thy heart." Some churches have 
a large tank, which is used on this occasion ; the water 
having first been blessed by a priest ; but it is a move 
common practice of the Copts to perform this cere- 
mony (which most of them regard more as an amuse- 
ment than a religious rite) in the river ; pouring in some 
holy water from the church before they plunge. This 
used to be an occasion of great festivity among the 
Copts of the metropolis : the Nile was crowded with 
boats; and numerous tents and mesh"als were erected 
on its banks. Prayers are performed in the churches 
on the eve of this festival : a priest blesses the water, in 
the font, or the tank, then ties on a napkin, as an apron, 
and, wetting die comer of a handkerchief with the holy 
water, washes (or rather, wipes or touches), with it, tihe 
feet of each member of Hie congregation. This latter 
ceremony is also performed on the Thursday next be- 
fore Easter, or Maunday Thursday {Khamee'a el'Ahd)^ 
and on the Festival of the Apostles QEtd er-Rootfooi)^ 
on the 5th of Ebee'b (or 11th of July). 

On the Festivals of the Besha'rah and the Sha^afneJn^ 
the Copts eat fish ; and on the latter of these two fee- 
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tivals, the priests recite the prayers of the dead over their 
congregations in the churches ; and if any die between 
that day and the end of the KhumVsee'n (which is the 
chief or worst portion of the plague-season) his body is 
interred without the prayer being repeated. This cus- 
tom seems to have originated from the fact of its being 
impossible to pray at the tomb over every victim of the 
plague; and must have a very impressive effect upon 
people expecting this dreadful scourge. 

Among the minor festivals are the Kbamee^s el^Ahd^ 
above mentioned ; Sebt en-Noo'r (or Saturday of the 
Light), the next Saturday, when a light which is said to 
be miraculous appears in the Holy Sepulchre, at Jeru- 
salem ; the ^Eed er-Roosfool before mentioned ; and the 
^Eed eS'Scdedb (or Festival of [the discovery of] the 
-Cross), on the 17th of Too't (or 26th or 27th of Sep- 
tember). 

Pilgrimage to Jerusalem the Copts hold to be incum- 
bent on all who are able to perform it ; but few of the 
poorer classes acquit themselves of this duty. The 
pilgrims compose a numerous caravan. They pass the 
Passion Week and Easter at Jerusalem ; and, on the 
tyrd day after the Passion Week, proceed to the Jordan, 
in which they bathe. 

The Copts almost universally abstain from eating 
swine's flesh; not because they consider it unlawful; 
for they deny it to be so ; but, as they say, on account 
of the filthiness of the animal. I should think, however, 
that this abstinence is rather to be attributed to a pre- 
judice derived from their heathen ancestors. The flesh 
of the wild boar is often eaten by them. Camel's flesh 
they consider unlawful ; probably for no better reason 
than that of its being eaten by the Moos'lims. They 
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abstain from the flesh of animals that have been stran- 
gled^ and from blood, in compliance with an injunction 
of the Apostles to the Crentile converts*, which they 
hdd is not abrogated. 

The male adults among the Copts pay a tribute (called 
gi^y^fOi besides the income-tax (or Jii'deh) which they 
pay in common with the Moosflim inhabitants of Egypt. 
Hiere are three rates of the former : the richer classes, 
in Cairo and other large towns, pay thirty-six piasters 
each ; the middling classes, eighteen ; and the poorest, 
nine : but in the country, this tax is levied upon families 
instead of individuals. The fir'deh is the same for the 
Copts as for the Moos'lims ; the twelfth part of a man's 
annual salary or gain, when this can be ascertained. 

Hie Copts are not now despised and degraded by the 
government as they were a few years ago. Some o^ 
them have even been raised to the rank of Beys. Be- 
fore the accession of Mohham'mad 'Al'ee, neither the 
Copts nor other Eastern Christians, nor Jews, were 
generally allowed to ride horses in Egypt; but this 
restriction has, of late years, been withdrawn. — A short 
time since, the Moos'lims of Damascus, who are noto- 
rious for tiieir bigotry and intolerance, complained, to the 
conqueror Ibrahee'm Ba'sha, of the Christians in their 
city being allowed to ride horses ; urging that the Moos'- 
lims no longer had the privilege of distinguishing them- 
selves from the infideb. The Ba'sha replied, ^' Let tiie 
Moos'iims still be exalted above the Christians, if they 
wish it : let them ride dromedaries in the streets: depend 
upon it the Christians will not follow their example." — 
The Copts enjoy an immunity for which they are much 
envied by most of the Moos'lims : they are not Uable to 

* Acts, XV., 20 and 29. 
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be taken for military aervioe; as ao MohfaamiiHidBa 
prince would honour a durifltian by cmployiiig Idiii Id 
figfat against a Mooslim enemy. 

The ordinary domestic habits of ilie Copts are per- 
fectly oriental, and nearlj Ihe saaM as Ifaose of Ibeir 
MoosHim fellow-eountrymen. They pass ^leir bMvs of 
kisure chiefly in the same manner, enjoying Ifaeir pipe 
and coffee : their meals, also, are ebnikr ; and 4iMir 
manner of eating is the same; hcA they indulge in 
drinking brandy at all hours of tfae day ; and oAen, to 
excess. 

Tiiey are not allowed by their cbanii to intemiarry 
with persons of any other sect ; and few of ^lem do ao. 
When a Copt wishes to contract such a marriage, whidi 
causes him to be regarded as a reprobate fay the more 
strict of his nation, he generally applies to a priest of the 
sect to which his intended wife belongs ; and if his re- 
quest be denied, which is commonly the case untess ^be 
man will consent to adopt his wife's creed, he is married 
by the Cka'dee, merely by a civil contract. As a 
marriage of this kind is not acknowledged by ^be chun^ 
it may be dissolved at pleasure. 

When a Copt is desirous of marrying according to the 
approved custom, he pursues the same course to obtain 
a wife as the Moos^lim ; employing one or more of his 
female relations or other women to seek for him a suit- 
able companion. Scarcely ever is he able to obtain a 
sight of the face of his intened wife, unless she be of 
the lower orders ; and not always even in this case. If 
the female sought in marriage be under age, her father, 
or mother, or nearest male relation, is her toekeefl (or 
agent) to make the necessary arrangements ; but if she 
be of age, and have neither father nor mother, she 
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appoints her own wekeel. The bridegroom, abo, has 
his wekee'l. Tlie partieB make a ooBtnct, in whidi 
varioas private domestie sialters are arranged, in Hie 
presence of a priest. Two thirds of Ihe amonni of the 
dowry is paid on tfaia ooeasioB : the remaining third is 
held in reserve : if she survive her husband, she claims 
this from his property : if she die before him, her relar 
tions claim it at her death. The contract being con- 
-duded, the Lord's Prayer is recited three times by all 
persmM present : the priest commencing it first. 

The marriage -festivities, in the cases of persons of the 
higher and middle classes, when the bride is a virgin, 
usually occupy a period of eight days. Such is the 
length of what is termed a complete £^te*. 

The night preceding Sunday (which the Copts, like 
^le Moos'lims, call the night cf Sunday) is the most 
approved for the performance of the marriage-servioe ; 
and most of the Copts are married on this night. In 
this case, the festivities commence on the preceding 
Tuesday, when the bridegroom and the bride's family 
entertain Uieir respective friends. At the feasts given 
on these occasions, and on subsequent days <^ the 
marriage-festivities, a curious custom, which reminds ik 
of the alitu or prtepeUs €i the Romans, is usually ob- 
served. The cook makes two hollow balls of sugar; 
each with a hole at the bottc^i : then takin two live 
pigeons, he atta<^es Httle round bells to their vrings ; 
and having whirled the poor birds through the air till 
they are giddy, puts them into the two balls before 
Inentioned : each of these is placed upon a dish ; and 
they are put before the guests ; some of whom, judging 
when the birds have recovered from their giddiness, 

* Far^ahh tema'm. 
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break the balls : the pigeons generally fly about the 
room, ringing their little bells : if they do not fly im* 
mediately, some person usually makes them rise ; as the 
i^ectators would draw an evil omen from their not fly- 
ing*. The guests are generally entertained with music 
on the evenings of these feasts*.-— Wednesday is passed 
in preparations. 

On Thursday, in the afternoon, the bride is conducted 
to the hath, accompanied by several of her female rela- 
tions and friends, and usually with music; but not 
under a canopy. — Friday, again, is a day of preparation ; 
and the bride has the hhen'na applied to her hands and 
feet, &c. 

Early on Saturday, two sets of linen, one for the 
bridegroom and the other for the bride, and each con- 
sisting of similar articles (namely, a shirt of silk and 
linen, a pair of drawers, the emhroiderexl band of the 
drawers, and two handkerchiefs embroidered with gold), 
together with a tobacco-purse ornamented in the same 
manner, are sent from the bride's family to the house 
of the bridegroom. An old lady of the family of the 
bride afterwards goes to the bridegroom's house, to see 
whether it be properly prepared ; and the bridegroom's 
ashbe(/n (or brideman) takes him and several of his 
friends to the bath. 

In the ensuing evening, about an hour and a half, or 
two hours, after sunset, the bride, accompanied by a 
number of her female relations and friends, preceded 
and followed by musicians, and attended by a number 

* The ball and bird are called el-ckooh'beh wa4'teyr. It is said 
that the Moos'lims of Egypt, on some occasions, as on the in- 
auguration of a Soolta'n, used to observe the custom here de- 
scribed. 
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of persons bearing mesh^als and candles, proceeds to 
the house of the bridegroom. This zeffeh (or parade) 
much resembles that of a Moos'lim'eh bride ; but the 
Copt bride is not conducted under a canopy. She is 
covered with a shawl, with several ornaments attached 
to that part which conceals her face and head, and 
numerous coins and other ornaments upon the part 
which covers her bosom. The procession moves very 
slowly; and generally occupies about two horn's. A 
lamb or sheep is killed for the guests at the bridegroom's 
house this night : it is slaughtered at the door ; and the 
bride steps over its blood. This ceremony, I am told, 
is only observed in Cairo and other large towns. 

The bride's party, having rested about two hours at 
the bridegroom's house, and there partaken of refresh- 
ments, proceed with her thence, in the same manner, to 
the church. The bridegroom goes thither with his 
friends, forming a separate party ; and without music. 
In the church, where the men and women place them- 
selves apart, long prayers are performed ; and the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is administered. The priest 
receives and blesses and returns two rings, for the bride* 
groom and bride ; and places a kind of crown, or frontal 
diadem, of gold upon the head of each of them, and a 
sash over the shoulder of the bridegroom. This cere« 
mony is called the tekUe'l (or crowning). The two 
crowns belong to the church: before the parties quit 
the church they are taken off; but the bridegroom often 
goes home with the sash; and it is there taken off by a 
priest. At the weddings of the rich in the metropolis, 
the Patriarch generally officiates. In most cases, the 
ceremonies of the church are not concluded until near 
day-break : the parties then return to the house of the 
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bridegroom. From mpeet to the sacnneiit of mtkh 
they have partaken, the bridegroom and bride masstaui 
m religious reserve towards each other until ibtt fottowF- 
ing night <that preceding Monday) ; or, genenJly, luttl 
after the dose of this night*. 

The bride's father gives a dnmer at the brid^room a 
house on Monday, at whidi the prindpal diriies are 
VBoally rioe and milk, and boiled fowls. In ^e ev«B- 
log, after this dinner, the bridegpoom aad his asfabec^a 
go aboat to invite his friends U> a gveat least to be given 
on the evening foUowing, whidi conehides the marrisgie 
festivities. 

Such are the ceremonies wludi are nsnally observed 
on the marriage of a virgin-bride. Sometimes, the 
Patriarch, bidiop, or priest, who is empbyed to perform 
the marriage-service dissuades the parties from expend- 
ing their money in zeTfehs and repeated feasts ; eoms^ 
selling them rather to devote the sums wludi they had 
purposed to employ in so -vain a mamier to the relief ef 
the wants of the dergy and poor ; and in consequence, 
the marriage is conducted with more simpficity and 
privacy. A widow is always married ^frithout ostentar 
tion, festivity, or zef'feh. A virgin-bride of the poorer 
class is sometimes honoured with a zeffeh; but is 
generally conducted to the bath merely by a group df 
female relations and friends, who, wanting the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments, only testify their joy 
by zugh'a'ree^i : in the same manner, also, she proceed^ 
to the bridegroom's house ; and she is there married by 
a priest ; as the expenses of lighting and otherwise pre- 

* The custom mentioned by Burkhardt^ in his Arabic Proveibs, 
page 117, as preTailing <^ among the lower classes of Mooslims st 
Cairo/' is observed by the Copts. 
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paring the church for a marriagip. fall npoa the hrtde- 
groom. Many of the Copts in Cairo, being poasoMed 
of little property, are married in a yet more aimf^ man- 
ner» before mentioned. To be married by one of their 
own clergy, they must obtain a licence from the Patri- 
aich : and ttas covetous person will seldom give it for 
less than a hundred ^Hasters (or a pound furling), and 
sometimes demands, from such persons, as many riya^ 
(c^ two piasters and a quarter each) : the parties, tiiere- 
fore, are married by a licence from the Cka'dee; for 
which they usually pay not more than two piasters, or a 
little less than five pence of our money. 

The newly Qiarried wife, if she observe the approved 
rules of etiquette, does not go out of the house, even to 
pay a visit to her parents, until delivered of her first 
child, or imtil the expiration of a year if there appear no 
signs of her becoming a mother. After this period of 
imprisonment, her father or mother usually comes to 
visit her. 

A divorce is obtained only for the cause of adultery 
on the part of the wife. The husband and wife may be 
separated if she have committed a theft, or other heinous 
crime ; but in this case, neither he nor she is at liberty 
to contract another marriage ; though they may again 
be united to each other. 

One of the most remarkal)le traits in the character of 
the Copts -is their bigotry. They bear a bitter hatred to 
all other Christians ; even exceeding that with which the 
Moos'iims regard the unbelievers in el-Isla^m. Yet 
they are considered, by the Moos^lims, as much more 
inclined than any other Christian sect to the Mohham- 
madan faith ; and this opinion has not been formed 
without reason ; for vast numbers of them have, from 
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time to time, and not always in oonsequenee of plenecn- 
tion* become proselytes to this rdigioo. They are, 
generally speaking, of a sullen temper, extremely avari- 
cious, and abominable dissemblers ; cringing or domi- 
neering according to circumstances. The respectable 
Copt to whom I have already acknowledged myself 
chiefly indebted for the notions which I have obtained 
respecting the customs of his nation, gives me a most 
unfavourable account of their character. He avows 
them to be generally ignorant, deceitftil, faithless, and 
abandoned to the pursuit of worldly gain, and to indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures : he declares the Patriarch to 
be a tyrant, and a suborner of false witnesses; and 
assures me that the priests and monks in Cairo are seen 
every evening begging, and asking the loan of money, 
which they never repay, at the houses of their parishion- 
ers oad other acquaintances, and procuring brandy, if 
possible, wherever they call. 

Many of the Copts are employed as secretaries or 
accountants. In every village of a moderate size is a 
M'alUim* who keeps the register of the taxes. The writ- 
ingof the Copts difl*ers considerably from that of the Moos^- 
lims, as well as from that of other Christians residing in 
Egypt. Most of the Copts in Cairo are accountants or 
tradesmen : the former are chiefly employed in govern- 
ment oflices: among the latter are many merchants, 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, architects, builders, 
and carpenters ; all of whom are generally esteemed 
more skilful than the Moos'lims. Those in the villages, 

• Thus pronounced for Mu*al'iim, It signifies "teacher" or 
<' master'' ; and is a title given to all Copts but those of the poorer 
class, or peasants. The registrar of the taxes of a village is simply 
called <" the M^al'lim of the village.** 
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like the Moos'lim peasants, occupy themselves chiefly in 
the labours of agriculture. 

The funeral-ceremonies of the Copts resemble, in 
many respects, those of the Moos'lims. The corpse is 
carried in a bier, followed by women, wailing in the 
same manner as the Mohhammadan females do on such 
an occasion; but is not preceded by hired chanters. 
Hired wailing women are employed to lament in the 
house of the deceased for three days after the death 
(though this custom is disapproved of by the clergy and 
many others; being only a relic of ancient heathen 
usages) ; and they renew their lamentations there on the 
seventh and fourteenth days ailLer the death; and some- 
times several weeks after. The Copts, both men and 
women, pay regular visits to the tombs of their relations 
three times in the year ; on the 'Eed el-Meela'd, 'Eed el- 
Gheeta's, and *Eed el-Ckiya'meh. They go to the burial- 
ground on the eve of each of these 'eeds ; and there 
pass the night; having houses belonging to them in tlie 
cemeteries, for their reception on these occasions : the 
women spend the night in the upper apartments ; and 
the men, below. In the morning following, they kill a 
bhfialo, or a sheep, if they can afford eitlier ; and give 
its flesh, with bread, to the poor who assemble there: or 
they give bread alone. This ceremony, which resembles 
the kaffdrah performed by the Moos'lims on the buiial 
of their dead, is not considered as any expiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; but probably originates from an 
ancient expiatory sacrifice : it is only regarded as an 
alms. As soon as it is done, the mourners return home. 
They say that they visit the tombs merely for the sake 
of religious reflection. In doing so, they perpetuate an 
ancient custom, which they And difficult to relinquish ; 
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though they can give no good leaBon for ofaBerring M 

with such ceremonies. 

I shall close this account of the Copts with m few no- 
tices of their history under the Moo8%n dominatkn, 
derived from El-Muckree'zee*8 celehnited wori^ on 
Egypt and its Metropolis*. 

Ahout seventy years after the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, the Copts began to eiqperience audi exactionB 
and persecutions, notwithstanding the chartered ikvoiiiB 
end privileges which had at first been granted to them, 
that many of them rose in arms, and attempted to defind 
their rights ; but they were reduced, after sustaining a 
great slaughter. The monks, for the first time, had 
been subjected to an annual tribute of a deena'rf eack. 
The collector of the tribute branded the hand ^ e&ch 
monk whom he coukl find with a stamp of iron ; and 
afterwards cut off the hand of every person of this ofder 
whom he detected without the mark ; and exacted ten 
deena'rs from every other Christian who had not a bil- 
let from the government to certify his having paid his 
tribute. Many monks were subsequently found without 
the mark ; some of these were beheaded, and the vest 
beaten until they died under the blows : their churches 
were demolished ; and their crosses and picturesdestroyed. 
This took place in the year of the Flight 104 (a.d. 722 
— S>, at the close of the reign of the Khalee^feh Yezee^d 
Ibn 'Abd £1-Mel'ik. A few years after, in the reign of 
the successor of this prince (Hisha'm), Hluu/daFah Ib'n 
Sufwa'n, the Governor of Egypt, caused the hand of 

* If the reader desire further and fuUer detiuls on this subject, 
he may consult Et. Quatremdre's M^moires Geogr. et Hist, sur 
1* Egypte, tome ii, pp. 220—266. 

t Kquivalent to about thirteen shillings. 
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exery Copt to be branded with an ircm stamp bearing 
the figxire of a lion; and greatly aggravated their 
misery ; so that many of those residing in the provinces 
again rebelled, and had recourse to arms ; but in vain ; 
and a terrible persecution followed. 

From the period of the conquest until the reign of 
Hisha'm, the Jacobites (or almost all the Copts) were 
in possession of all the churches in Egypt ; and sent 
their bishops to the Nulnans, who consequently aban- 
doned the Melekiie creed, and adopted that of the Jaco- 
bites ; but in the reign of this Khalee'feh,the Melekites, 
by means of a present, obtained the restoration of those 
churches which had formerly belonged to them : these, 
however, soon ader returned to the possession of the 
Jacolntes ; and in aflertimes, were now the property of 
one sect, and now of the other ; being purchased by 
presents or services to the government. 

It would be tiresome to detail all the troubles of the 
Copts under the tyranny ci the Moos^lims ; but some 
particulars in the history of the persecutions which they 
endured in the earlier ages of the Arab domination may 
be here mentioned. The Copts are a people of indomi* 
table presumption and intrigue ; which qualities render 
them very difficult to be governed. They have often 
incurred severe oppression by tiieir own folly ; though 
they have more frequently been victims of unmerited 
persecution. 

In the year of the Flight 2Sb (a..d. 849-50), the Khi^ 
ke'feh ^l-Mootawek'kil ordered several degrading dis- 
tinctions to be adopted in the dress of the Copts : the 
men were obliged to wear ^* honey-coloured** (or Kght 
brown) hooded cloaks, with other peculiar articles of 
dress ; and the women, garments of the same colour : 
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and tbey were compelled to place wooden figures (or 
pictures) of devils at (or upon) the doors of their houses. 
One of the bitterest persecutions that they ever en- 
dured, and one which was attributed to their pride, and 
their display of wealth, and contemptuous treatment of 
Mooslims, befel them during the reign of that impious 
wretch the Khalee'feb El-Hha'kim, who acceded to the 
throne in the year of the Flight 386 (a.d. 996—7), 
and was killed in 411. Among the minor grievances 
which he inflicted upon them, was that of compelling 
them to wear a wooden cross, of the weight of five 
pounds, suspended to the neck, and garments and turbans 
of a deep black colour. This seems to have been the 
origin of the black turban worn by so many of the 
Christians in the present day. As the distinguishing 
dress and banners of the Khalee'fehs of Egypt were 
white, black, which was the colour that distinguished 
their rivals, the 'Abba'sees, was, in their eyes, the most 
hateful and ignominious hue that they could choose for 
the dresses of the despised Copts. I find no earlier 
mention than this of the black turban of the Christians 
of Egypt. At the same time that the Copts were com- 
pelled thus to distinguish themselves, the Jews were or- 
dered to wear a round piece of wood, of the same weight 
as the crosses of the Christians, and suspended in the 
same manner. All the churches were given up to 
be destroyed and plundered, with all the property ap- 
pertaining to them ; and many of them were replaced 
by mosques. Finally, a sentence of banishment to 
Greece was pronounced against all the Christians of 
Egypt, and the Jews ; but so strong was the love which 
they bore to their native country amid all their miseries, 
and so much were they actuated by that common but 
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absurd disposition, which most sects possess, of hating 
most bitterly those differing least from them in f^th, 
that a multitude of Copts thronged round the great 
palace of the Khalee'feh, and implored and obtained a 
revokement of this sentence. Many Copts, during this 
and other persecutions, embraced the Mohhammadan 
faith. 

In the month of Reg'eb, 700 (a.d. 1301), hap- 
pened an event which, for the first time, as well as I can 
learn, occasioned the Copts to be distinguished by the 
blue turban, as they mostly are at present. A Mugh'- 
reVee ambassador, approaching the Citadel (of Cairo), 
saw a man handsomely attired, wearing a white turban, * 
and riding a mare, with many attendants walking by 
his stirrups, paying him great honours, asking favours 
of him, and even kissing his feet; while he turned 
aside from them, and repulsed them, calling to his ser- 
vants to drive them away. The Mugh'reb'ee, informed 
that this person was a Christian, was so enraged that he 
was about to lay violent hands upon him ; but he re* 
frained, and, ascending to the deewa'n in the Citadel, 
related to some of the Emee'rs there present what he 
had just seen, with tears in his eyes, drawn by his pity 
for the Moos'lims. In consequence of his complaint, 
the chief persons among the Christians and Jews were 
summoned to the deewa'n ; and orders were given that 
the Christians should wear blue turbans, and waist-belts ; 
and the Jews, yellow turbans ; and that no person of 
either of these sects should ride horses or mules. Many 
Christians, it is added, embraced el-Isla'm rather than 
wear the blue turban. 

On Friday, the 9th of Rabee'* eUA'khir, 721 (a.d. 
1321), in the reign of Mohham'mad Ib'n Ckala-oo'n, 
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all the principal churches throughout Egypt, from As- 
wa'n to the Mediterranean, sixty in niunber, and twenty- 
one of these in the metropolis and its neighhourhood, 
were destroyed through a plot formed by some fanatic 
Moos^lims. This havoc was accomplished chiefly during 
the period of the congregational prayers of the Moos^- 
lims, at noon. At the close of the prayers of the Sool- 
ta'n and his court in the mosque of the Citadel, a man, 
in a state of apparent frenzy, cried out in the midst of 
(he congregation, ^^ Destroy ye the church which is in 
the Citadel ! " Another man, a fackee'r, in the great 
mosque El-Aa/har, before the appearance of the Khar 
teeHb (or Preacher), seemed to be afiected by an involun- 
tary trembling, and cried out, " Destroy ye the churches 
of the presumptuous and infidels ! Yea, God is most 
great ! God 'give victory and aid !" Then he shook 
himself, and cried, ^* To the foundations ! To the foun- 
dations ! ^ Some members of the congregation said, 
"This is a madman:" others said, ** This is an indication 
of some event. " On their going out of the mosque, 
they saw that the act which he had lU'ged had been com- 
menced : numbers of persons were pressing along the 
streets with the plunder of the churches ; many of which 
were reduced to mere mounds of rubbish. The Soolta'n 
threatened a general massacre of the people of El-Cka' - 
hireh (now Musr, or Cairo) and El-Foosta't (or Old 
Musr) for this outrage ; but was diverted from his pur- 
pose by the revenge which the Christians exacted. Re- 
fraining from the execution of their plot for the space of 
a month, that they might be less liable to suspicion, they 
set fire, on different days, to a vast number of mosques, 
bouses of Emee'rs, and private dwellings, both in El- 
Ckaliireh and El-Foosta't. Several of the incendiaries 
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were detected ; and some, burnt alive ; and a number 
of Moos'llms also were put to death, most of them 
hanged, along the principal street leading from the 
southern gate of the city of EU-Ckaliireh to the Citadel, 
osteniribly for insulting an Emee'r, whom they accused 
of favaorlDg the Christians ; though there was no proof 
that they were the persons who committed this ofience : 
they had been arrested without discrimination, to atone 
for the injury, and to be made examples to their fellow- 
citizens. The Soolta'n, however, alarmed by the clamours 
of a tremendous mob, was afterwards constrained to 
grant licence to his Moos'lim subjects to plunder and 
murder every Christian whom they might chance to 
meet. The Christians at that time had reverted to the 
habit of wearing the white turban ; and the Soolta'n 
caused it to be proclaimed that every person of this sect, 
who was seen wearing a white turban, or riding a horse, 
might be plundered and killed ; that they should wear 
the blue turban ; that they should not ride horses nor 
mules, but only asses, and with their face to the animal's 
tail; and should not enter a bath unless with a bell sus- 
pended to the neck. At the same time, the Emee'rs 
were forbidden to take any Christians into their service ; 
and all of this sect who were in the service of the go- 
vernment were displaced. 

After having suffered frequent and heavy exactions 
and other oppressions, a vast number of the Christians 
both in Upper and Lower Eg^t, in the year of the 
Flight 755 (a.d. 1354 — 5) embraced the Mohhamma- 
dan faith. The number of proselytes in the town of 
CkalyooHb alone, who changed their faith in one day, 
was four hundred and fifly. Most of the churches of 
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Upper Egypt were destroyed at the same time ; and 
mosques were built in their places. 

From the period just mentioned, the Copts continued 
subject to more or less oppression, until the accession of 
the present Ba'sha of Egypt, under whose tolerant 
though severe sway nothing more is exacted from the 
Christian than the Moos'lira, excepting an inconsider- 
able tribute, which is more than balanced by a remark- 
able immunity, not conferred by favour (it is true), but 
not on that account the less valued and envied ; I mean 
the exemption from military service. 
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II. The Jews of Egypt. 

The Jews in every country in which they are dispersed, 
unlike any other collective class of people residing in a 
country which is not their own by inheritance from the 
original possessors or by conquest achieved by them- 
selves or their ancestors, form permanent members of 
the community among whom they dwell : a few words 
respecting the Jews in Egypt will therefore be not inap- 
propriate in the present work. 

There are in this country about five thousand Jews 
(in Arabic, called Yahodd; singular, Yahoo' dee)^ 
most of whom reside in the metropolis, in a miserable, 
close, and dirty quarter, intersected by lanes, many of 
which are so narrow as hardly to admit of two persons 
passing each other in them. 

In features, and in the general expression of counte- 
nance, the Oriental Jews differ less from other Eastern 
nations than do those in European countries from the 
people among whom they live. Many of the Egyptian 
Jews have sore eyes, and a bloated complexion; the 
result, it is supposed, of their making an immoderate 
use of the oil of sesame in their food. In their dress, as 
well as in their persons, they are generally slovenly and 
dirty. The colours of their turbans are the same as those 
of the Christian subjects. Their women veil themselves, 
and dress in every respect, in public, like the other wo- 
men of Egypt. 

The Jews have eight synagogues in their quarter in 
Cairo ; and not only enjoy religious toleration, but are 

VOL. II. H 
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under a less oppressive government in Egypt than in 
any other country of the Turkish empire. In Cairo, they 
pay for the exemption of their quarter from the visits of 
the Mohh'tes^ib ; and they did the same also with respect 
to the Walee, as long as his office existed. Being con- 
sequently privileged to sell artides of provision at higher 
prices than the other inhabitants of the metropohs, they 
can afford to purchase such things at higher rates, and 
therefore stock their shops with provisions, and espe- 
cially fruits, of better qualities than are to be found in 
other parts of the town. Like the Copts, and for a like 
reason, the Jews pay tribute, and are exempted from 
military ser\ice. 

They are held in the utmost contempt and abhorrence 
by the Mooslims in general ; and are said to bear a 
more inveterate hatred than any other people to the 
Moos^lims and the Mohhammadan religion. It is said, 
in the Ckoor-a'n*, " Thou shalt surely find the most 
violent of [all] men in enmity against the true believers 
[to be] the Jews and the idolaters ; and thou shalt surely 
find those among them [to be] the most inclinable to 
[entertain] fiiendship for the true believers, who say, 
We are Christians.*' On my mentioning to a Moos'- 
lim friend this trait in the character of the Jews, he 
related to me, in proof of what I remarked, an event 
which had occurred a few days before.—*' A Jew,* sakl 
he, " early one morning, last week, was passing by a 
coflTee-shop kept by a Mooslim with whom he was ac- 
quainted, named Mohham'mad. Seeing a person stand- 
ing there, and supposing that it was the master of the 
shop (for it was yet dusk), he said, * Good morning, 
sheykh Mohham'mad ;' but the only answer he received 

* Chap, v., ver. 85. 
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to his salutation was a furious rebuke for thus addressing 
a Jew^ by a name the most odious, to a person of that 
sect, of any that could be uttered. He (the offender) 
was dragged before his high-priest, who caused him to 
receive a severe bastinading for the alleged offence, in 
spite of his protesting that it was unintentional.*' — It is 
a common saying, among the Moos'lims in this country, 
" Such a one hates me with the hate of the Jews.'* We 
cannot wonder, then, that the Jews are detested by the 
Moos'lims far more than are the Christians. Not lonsr 
8go, they used oflen to be jostled in the streets of Cairo, 
and sometimes beaten merely for passing on the right 
hand of a Moos'Iim. At present, they are less op- 
pressed,; but still they scarcely ever dare to utter a word 
of abuse when reviled or beaten unjustly by the meanest 
Arab or Turk ; for many a Jew has been put to death 
upon a false and malicious accusation of uttering dis- 
respectful words against the Ckoor-a'n or the Prophet. 
It is common to hear an Arab abuse his jaded ass, and, 
afler applying to him various opprobrious epithets, end 
by calling the beast a Jew. 

A Jew has often been sacrificed to save a Moos'iim, 
as happened in the following case. — A Turkish soldier, 
having occasion to change some money, received from 
the sey'refee (or money-changer), who was a Moos'lim, 
some Turkish coins called 'adlee'yehs, reckoned at six- 
teen piasters each. These he ofiered to a shopkeeper, 
in payment for some goods ; but the latter refused to 
allow him more than fiAeen piasters to the 'adlee'yeh ; 
telling him that the Ba'shahad given orders, many days 
before, that this coin should no longer pass for sixteen. 
The soldier took back the 'adlee'yehs to the se/refee, 
and demanded an additional piaster to each; which was 

r2 
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refused : he therefore complained to the Ba'sha himself, 
who, enraged that his orders had been disregarded, sent 
for the sey'refee. This man confessed that he had been 
guilty of an offence ; but endeavoured to palliate it by 
asserting that almost every money-changer in the city 
had done the same, and that he received adlee'yehs at 
the same rate. The Ba'sha, however, disbelieving him, 
or thinking it necessary to make a public example, gave 
a signal with his hand, intimating that the delinquexit 
should be beheaded. The interpreter of the court, 
moved widi compassion for the unfortunate man, begged 
the Ba'sha to spare his Ijfe. " This man," said he, 
^' has done no more than all the money-changers of the 
city : I myself, no longer ago than yesterday, received 
'adlee'yehs at the same rate." " From whom,'* ex- 
claimed the Ba'sha. *' From a Jew," answered i 
interpreter, '^with whom I have transacted business for. 
many years." The Jew was brought, and sentenced to 
be hanged; while the Moos'lim was pardoned. The 
interpreter, in the greatest distress of mind, pleaded 
earnestly for the life of the poor Jew: but the Ba'sha 
was inexorable : it was necessary that an example should 
be made ; and it was deemed better to take the life of a 
Jew than that of a more guilty Mooslim. I saw the 
wretched man hanging at a window of a public foun* 
tain which forms part of a mosque in the principal 
street of the city*. One end of the rope being passed 
over one of the upper bars of the grated window, he was ■ 
hauled up ; and as he hung close against the window, 

* It is surprising that Moos^ms should hang a Jew against a 
window of a mosque, when they consider him so unclean a crea- 
ture that his blood would defile the sword. For this reason, a 
Jew, ill Egypt, is never beheaded. 
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he was enabled, in some slight degree, to support him- 
self by his feet against the lower bars ; by which his 
suffering was dreadfully protracted. His relations of- 
fered large sums of money for his pardon ; but the only 
favour they could purchase was that of having his face 
turned towards the window, so as not to be seen by the 
passengers. He was a man much respected by all who 
knew him (Moos'lims, of course, excepted) ; and he left 
a family in a very destitute state; but the interpreter 
who was the imintending cause of his death contributed. 
to their support. 

The Jews in Egypt generally lead a very quiet life : 
indeed, they find few but persons of their own sect who 
will associate with them. Their diet is extremely gross ; 
but they are commonly regarded as a sober people. The 
more wealthy among them dress handsomely at home; but 
put on a plain or even shabby dress before they go out : 
and though their houses have a mean and dirty appear- 
ance from without, many of them contain fine and well 
famished rooms. In the house, they are not so strict as 
most other Orientals in concealing their women from 
strange men, or, at least, ^from persons of their own 
nation, and from Franks : it often happens that a Euro- 
pean visitor is introduced into an apartment where the 
women of the Jew's family are sitting unveiled, and is 
waited upon by these women. The same custom also 
prevails among many of the Syrian Christians residing 
in Cairo. Intrigues are said to be common with the 
Jewesses ; but there are no avowed courtezans among 
them. The condition of the lower orders is very 
wretched; many of them having no other means of 
subsistence than alms bestowed upon them by their 
superiors of the same sect. 
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Avarice is more particularly a characteristic of the 
Jews in Egypt than of those in other countries where 
they are less oppressed. They are careful, by every 
means in their power, to avoid the suspicion of being 
possessed of much wealth. It is for this reason that 
they make so shabby a figure in public, and neglect the 
exterior appearance of their houses. They are generally 
strict in the performance of their religions ordinances ; 
and, though overreaching in commercial transactions, 
are honest in the fulfilment of their contracts. 

Many of the Egyptian Jews are sarra'fs (or bankers 
and money-lenders): others are sey'refees, and are 
esteemed men of strict probity. Some are goldsmiths 
or silversmiths ; and others pursue the trades of retail 
grocers or fruiterers, &c. A few of the more wealthy are 
general merchants. 
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III. The late Innotations in Egypt. 

The exaggerated reports which have been spread in 
Europe respecting the late innovations and the general 
advance of civilization in Egypt induce me to add a 
few lines on these subjects. European customs have 
not yet begun to spread among the Egy))tians them- 
selves; but they probably will ere long; and in the 
expectation that this will soon be the case, I have been 
most anxious to become well acquainted (before it be 
too late to make the attempt) with a state of society 
which has existed, and excited a high degree of interest, 
for many centuries, and which many persons have 
deemed almost immutable. 

The account which I have given of the present state 
of the government of this country shows how absurd is 
the assertion, that Egypt possesses a legislative assembly 
that can, with any degree of propriety, be called repre- 
sentative of the people. The will of the Ba'sha is still 
absolute ; but he has certainly effected a great reform, 
by the introduction of European military and naval 
tactics, the results of which have already been consider- 
able, and will be yet more extensive, and, in most re- 
spects, desirable. Already it has removed a great por- 
tion of that weight of prejudice which has held down 
the Turks so low in the scale of humanity : by convinc- 
ing them that one of our branches of science and prac- 
tice is so far superior to that to which they were accus- 
tomed, it has made them in general willing, if not 
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desirous, to learn what more we are aUe to teach them. 
One of its effects already manifest might be regarded 
by an unreflecting mind as of no importance; bat is 
considered by the philosophical Moosflim as awfully 
portentous, and hailed by the Christian as an omen of 
the brightest promise. The Turks have been led to 
imitate us in our luxuries : several of the more wealthy 
began by adopting the use of the knife and fork : the 
habit of openly drinking wine immediately followed; 
and has become common among a great number of the 
higher officers of the government. That a remarkable 
indifference to religion is indicated by this innovation is 
evident ; and the principles of the dominant class will 
doubtless spread (though they have not yet done so) 
among the inferior members of the community. The 
former liave begun to undermine the foimdations of 
el-Isla'm : the latter as yet seem to look on with apathy, 
or at least with resignation to the decrees of Providence ; 
but they will probably soon assist in the work ; and the 
overthrow of the whole fabric may reasonably be expected 
to ensue at a period not very remote. 

The acquisition of a powerful empire, independent of 
the Porte, appears to have been the grand, and, almost, 
the sole object of the present Ba'sha of Egypt. He has 
introduced many European sciences, arts, and manufac- 
tures ; but all in furtherance of this project ; for his new 
manufactures have impoverished his people. He has 
established a printing-oflice ; but the works which have 
issued from it are almost solely intended for the instruc- 
tion of his military, naval, and civil servants *. A news- 
paper is printed at anotlier press, in the Citadel; its 

* I have transmifted a list of these works to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 
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paragraphs, however, are seldom on any other subject 
than the afiairs of the government It is in Turkish 
and Arabic, Sometimes, three numbers of it appear in 
a week: at other times» only one is .published in a 
month '^t 

I have candidly stated my opinion, that the policy of 
Mohham'mad 'Al'ee is in several respects erroneous; 
and that his people are severely oppressed : but the cir* 
^mstances in which he has b^en placed offer large 
excuses for his severity. To judge of his character fairly, 
we should compare him with another Turkish reformer^ 
his nominal sovereign, the Soolta'n. In every point of 
view, he has shown his superiority to the latter ; and 
especially in the discipline of his forces. While the 
Soolta'n has been more closely imitating us in trivial 
matters (as, for instance, in the new military dress 
which he has introduced), Mohham'mad 'Al'ee has 
aimed at, and attained, more important objects f. When 

* One of the less important acts of Mohham'mad 'Al'ee I 
should mention, as it is one which renders my description of the 
streets and shops of Cairo not altogether applicable to their pre- 
sent state. He has lately caused the mus'tub'ahs in most of the 
thoroughfare streets to be pulled down, and only allowed them to 
be rebuilt in the wider parts, generally to the width of about two 
spans. At the same time, he has obliged the tradesmen to paint 
their shops, and to remove the unsightly tackt^fthi (pi coverings) 
of matting which shaded many of the soo'cks; prohibiting the 
replacing of them unless by coverings of wood. Cairo has, in 
consequence, lost much of its Arabian aspect. 

•)• The dress worn by the military and some other oflScers of 
the Ba'tiha of Egypt is still quite Turkish in everything but the 
want of the turban, which is now worn by few of those persons, 
and only in winter ; the red cap alone, over which the muslin or 
Kashmee'r shawl used always to, be wound, %eing at present the 
regular head-dress. The trousers are very full from the waist to 

R 5 
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we wonld estimate hb diaracter br the miiwiMit of the 

m 

M enikwlu, a fact most painfiil to reflect upon, we should 
admit that he had lecoime to this horrid expedient for a 
most desirable end ; and may at the same time pkce 
in the opposite scale the asylum which he granted to 
the Greek refugees when the blood of their countrymen 
fan in the gntiers of Constantinopte. It is much to be 
wished, for the relief of his people, who now snffier so 
mnch in consequence of his ambition, that Ifohham'mad 
*AKee were either acknowledged an independent prince 
^nr^induced to jcHu hand and heart with the SooHafn. 

a little below the knee, ereiliaogiDg a pair of ti^ laggings 
which form parts of them. A tight Test (the sleeres of which are 
divided from the wrist nearly to the elbow, but generally buttoned 
at thw part), a girdle, a jacket with hanging sleeves, socks, and 
a pair of red shoes, complete the outward dress gonerally wont: 
but the jacket is sometimes made with sleeves like those of the 
vest above described, and the vest without sleeves ; and black 
European shoes are worn by some persons. The sword is now 
hung in our manner $ by a waist-belt. The dress of the private 
soldiers'consists of a vest and trousers (the latter similar to those 
above described, but not so full) of a kind of coarse red serge, or, 
in summer, of white cotton, with the girdle, red cap, and red 
shoes. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Female Ornaments. 

The ornaments of the women of Egypt are so various 
that a description of them all would far exceed the limits 
which the nature of this work allows, and would require 
a great number of engravings, or be useless. I shall, 
however, describe all the principal kinds ; and these will 
convey some idea of the rest. If the subject be not 
interesting to general readers, it may at least be of some 
use to artists, who are often left' almost entirely to their 
own imagination in representing Arabian costumes and 
ornaments. I first describe those which are worn by 
ktdiest and females of the middle orders. 

The head-dress has already been mentioned, as com 
posed of a tnrhocfsh and far'oddef^yeh^ or kerchief, 
which latter, when wound round the former, is called 
rul/talu The front part of the ruVtah iB often orna- 
mented with spangles of gilt or plain silver, disposed in 
fanciful patterns ; and in this case, the ruVtah itself is 
generally of black or rose-coloured muslin or crape; 
and always plain, llie more common kinds of ruVtah 
have been described. 

The miza^gee is an ornament very generally worn. 
It is composed of a strip of muslin, most commonly 
black or rose-coloured, folded together several times, so 
as to form a narrow band, about the breadth of a finger, 
or less. Its length is about five feet. The central 
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part, for the space of about twelve or thirteen inches, 
ornamented with spangles, which are placed close to* 
gether, or in the form of diamonds, &c., or of bosses ; 
and at each end, for about the same length, are a few 
other spangles, with an edging, and small tassels, of 
various-coloured silks. Sometimes there is also a similar 
edging) with spangles suspended to it, along the lower 
edge of the ornamented part in the middle. The 
miza'gee is bound round the head; the ornamented 
central part being over the forehead, generally above the 
edge of the rub'tah : it is tied behind, at the upper part 
of the rub'tah ; and the ornamented ends, drawn forward, 
hang over the bosom *. 

The ckoor's is a round, convex ornament, commonly 
about five inches in diameter ; which is very generally 
worn by ladies. It is sewed upon the crowA of the 
turboo'sh f* There are two kinds. The first that I 
shall describe, and which is the only kind that is worn 
by ladies, or by the wives of tradesmen of moderate pro- 
perty, is the ckoor^s alma's, or diamond ckoor's. This 
is composed of diamonds set generally in gold ; and is 
of open work, representing roses, leaves, &c. The 
diamonds are commonly of a very poor and shallow 
kind ; and the gold of this and all other diamond orna« 
mcnts worn in Egypt is much alloyed with copper* 
The. value of a moderately handsome diamond ckoor^s 
is about a hundred and twenty-five or a hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling. It is very seldom made of silver ; 
and I think that those of gold, when attached to the 
deep red turboo'sh, have a richer effect, though not in 

* See a figure in the engraving in page 95 in this volume. 
f See the engraving opposite page 50 in the first volume of 
this work. 
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accordance with our general taste. The wives even of 
petty tradesmen sometimes wear the diamond ckoor's : 
they are extremely fond of diamonds, and generally 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The ckoor'f^ 
being of con»derable weight, is at first painful to wear; 
and women who are in the habit of wearing it complain 
of head-ache when they take it off: hence they retain it 
day and night ; but some have an inferior one for the 
bed. Some ladies have one for ordinary wearing; 
another for particular occasions, a little larger and hand- 
somer; and a third merely to wear in bed. — ^'I'he other 
kind of ckoor's, cftoor'* dah'ah (or, of gold), is a convex 
plate of very thin embossed gold, usually of the form 
represented in the next p&ge ; and almost always with a 
false emerald (a piece of green gluss), not cut with facets, 
set in the centre. Neither the emerald nor the ruby 
are here cut with facets : if so cut, they would generally 
be considered false. The simple gold ckoor's is lined 




nith a thick coat of wax, which is covered with a piece 
of paper. It is worn by many women who caonot afford 
to purchase diamonds ; aad even by some servants. 

The ckoo^sah is an ornament generally from seven to 
eight [inches in length, composed of diamonds set in 
gold, and sometimes with emeralds, rubies, and pearb; 
having' drops of diamonds or emeralds, &c. Bospended 
to it.^ It is worn on the front of the nil/tah, attached by 
little hooks af the back. I have seen several ckoo^sahs 
of diamonds, &c. set in silver instead of gold. The 
ckoos'suh is generally placed on the head of a' bride, 
outside her shawl covering; as also is the ckoor's; and 
these ornaments are likewise employed to decorate the 
bier of a female. The former, like the latter, is worn 
by females of the higher and middle classes. 

'Eriebek is another name for the same bind of orna- 
ment, worn in the same manner. If of full aze, it is 
fourteen or fifteen inches in length ; and rather more 
than half encircles the head-dress. 

The shaun^tekk (in the singular, iMtehh) are two 
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ornaments, each consisting of three or more strings of 
pearls, about the length of the ckoos^sah, with a pierced 
emerald uniting them in the centre, like the usual pearl 
necklace hereafter described ; or they are composed of 
pearls arranged in the manner of a narrow lace, and 
oflen with the addition of a few small emeralds. They 
are attached to the rub'tah in the form of two festoons, 
one on each side of the head, from the extremity of the 
ckoos'sah to the back part of the head-dress, or, some- 
times, to the ear-ring. 

Instead of the ckoos'sah and shawa'tehh, and some- 
times in addition to them, are worn some other orna-> 
ments which I proceed to describe. 

The ree^sheh (literally, " feather") is a sprig of 
diamonds set in gold or silver. It is worn on the front 
or side of the head-dress. 

The hilaH is a crescent of diamonds set in gold or 
silver, and worn like the ree'sheh. In form it resembles 
the phasis of the moon when between two and three 
nights old ; its width being small, and its outward edge 
not more than half a circle. 

The ckumfarah (or moon) is an ornament formed of 
a thin plate of gold, embossed with fanciful work, and 
sometimes with Arabic words, and having about seven 
little flat pieces of gold, called burck, attached to the 
lower part ; or it is composed of gold with diamonds, 
rubies, &c. Two specimens of the former kind are here 
represented. One of these consists of three ckum'arahs 
connected together, to be worn on the front of the head- 
dress: the central contains the words Ya! Ka'fee Yd 
Shaffee (O Sufficient! O Restorer to health!): that 
on the^ left, Ya! Hhaffiz (O Preserver !) : that on the 
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right. Yd Emetfn (O Trustworthy !) : these, therefore, 
are charms as well as ornaments. 

The idckiyeh (or water-wheel), so called from its form, 
is a circular flat ornament of gold filigree-work, with 
small pearls, and with a diamond or other precious stone 
in the centre, and burck and emeralds suspended from 
the lower part. It is worn in the same maimer as the 
ckum'arah, or with the latter ornament. 

The *o(/d eg'Salee^b (or wood of the cross) is a kind 
of ornament undoubtedly borrowed from the Christians ; 
and it is surprising that Mohhammadan women should 
wear it, and give it this appellation. It is a little round 
and slender piece of wood, rather smaller towards the 
extremities than in the middle, enclosed in a case of gold, 
of the same form, composed of two pieces which unite 
in the middle, having two chtuns and a hook by which 
to suspend it, and a row of burck along the bottom. It 
is worn in the place of, or with, the two ornaments just 
before described. 

The miaht (or comb) is a little comb of gold, worn in 
the same manner as the three kinds of ornament de- 
scribed next before this, and generally with one or more 
of those ornaments. It is suspended by small chains 
and a hook, having four or five burck attached. 

There is also an ornament somewhat similar to those 
just mentioned, composed of a cornelian, or a piece of 
crystal or of colourless glass, set in gold, suspended by 
two** chains and a ' hook, and having burck attached 
to the bottom. The former kind is called ^ackee'ck 
(which signifies " cornelian **), and the latter, helloo'r 
(** crystal ")• 

Several ornaments in the shapes of flowers, butter- 
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flies, &c., are also worn upon the head-dress ; but seldom 
alone. 

Of ear-rings (hhaVuck) there is a great variety. Some 
of the more usual kinds are here represented. The first 
is of diamonds set in silver. It consists of a drop sus* 
pended within a wreath hanging from a sprig. The 
back of the silver is gilt, to prevent its being tarnished 
by perspiration. The specimen here given is that for 
jthe right ear : its fellow is similar ; but with the sprig 
reversed. This pair of ear-rings is suited for a lady of 
wealth. — So also is the second, which resembles the 
former, excepting that it has a large pearl in the place 
of the diamond drop and wreath, and that the diamonds 






Ear-rings— each, half tlie real size. 

of the sprig are set in gold. No. 3 is a side-view of 
the same. — ^The next consists of gold, and an emerald 
pierced through the middle, with a small diamond above 
the emerald. Emeralds are generally pierced in Egypt, 
and spoiled by this process as much as by not being cut 
with facets. — ^The last is of gold, with a small ruby in 
the centre. The ruby is set in fine filigree-work, which 
is surrounded by fifteen balls of gold. To the seven 
lower balls are suspended as many ch'cular burck. 
The necklace ('ecArd) is another description of ornar 
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ment of which the Egyptians have a great variety ; but 
ahnost all of them are similar in the following particu- 
lars. 1st. The beads, &C.9 of which they are composed 
are, altogether, not more than ten inches in length ; so 
that they would not entirely encircle the neck if tied 
quite tight, which is never done: the string extends 
about six or seven inches beyond each extremity of the 
series of beads; and when the necklace is tied in the 
usual manner, there is generally a space of three inches 
or more between these extremities ; but the plaits of 
hair conceal these parts of the string. 2dly. There is 
generally, in the centre, one bead or other ornament 
(and sometimes there are three, or five, or seven) differ- 
ing in size, form, substance, or colour, from the others. 
— The necklaces mostly worn by ladies are of diamonds 
or pearls. — In the annexed engTaving, the first necklace 
is of diamonds set in gold. — ^The second consists of 
several strings of pearls, with a pierced fiattish emerald 
in the centre. Most of the pearl necklaces are of this 
description. — The third is called lil/beh. It is composed 
of hollow gold beads, with a bead of a different kind 
(sometimes of a precious stone, and sometimes of coral) 
in the centre. This and the following are seldom worn 
by any but females of the middle and lower orders. — 
The fourth is called, from its peculiar form, sha'ef/r 
(which signifies " barley "). It is composed of hollow 
gold. I give a side-view (A) and a back- view (B) of 
one of the appendages of this necklace. — ^There is also 
a long kind of necklace, reaching to the girdle, and 
composed of diamonds or other precious stones, which 
is called ckila^deh. Some women form a long necklace 
of this kind with Venetian sequins, or Turkish or Egyp^ 
tian gold coins! 
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The fin^r-rin^ (kfu^lims) differ so little from those 
common among ouiaelves, excepting ia the clumsiness 
of their workmanship, and the badness of the jewels, 
that I need not describe them. A finger-ring without 
a stone is called deb'leh, or diVlek. 

Bracelets (an^unr) are of diamonds or other pretnous 
stones set in gold, or of pearls, or of gold alone. The 
more common kinds are represented in an engraving 
here inserted. — No. 1 is a side-view of a diamond brace- 
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kt, with a front view of a portion of the same. — No, 2 
is the most fashionable kind of gold bracelet, which is 
fbnned of a simple twist. — 'So. 3 is a very common, bat 
less fashionable kind of bracelet of twisted gold.— No. 4 
is also of gold.— These bracelets of gold are pulled 
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cipen a little to be put on the wrhit. They are genendly 
made of fine Venetian gold, whiebieTeiy flcsRiie. 

The ornaments of the hair I shafl uuA ^demaike.^— ^ 
has been menttened, that all the hair of the liead, ck* 
cepting a little oyer the forehead and temples, is avraaged 
in plaits, or braids, which hang down the l»sek. TlKse 
plaits are generally from eleven to twenty-five in 
bar ; but always of an uneven nimiber : eleven is 
sldered a scanty number : thirteen and fifteen are move 
common. Three time^ the number of black silk strings 
(three to each plait of hair, and each three united at the 
top), from sixteen to eighteen inches in length, are 
braided with the hair for about a quarter of their length; 
or they are attached to a laoeor band of black silk which 
is bound round the head, and in this case hang entirely 
separate from the plaits of hair. These strings are 
called r.keytafns ; and together with certain ornaments 
of gold, &c., the more common of which are here re- 
presented, compose what is termed the suf'a*. Along 
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Durok (1, 8, 3, 4), Ma'ioo'rah (5). HhaVbeb (6), and Shiftiah'eh (7}*each« 

half the real ftlM. 

each string, excepting from the upper extremity to about 
n quarter or (at most) a third of its length, ore generally 
attached nine or more of the little flat ornaments of 
gold called hurck. These are commonly all x>f die 
same form, and about an inch, or a Tittle more, apart; 
but those of each string are purposely piaced ^ as not 
exactly to correspond with those of ttie oflicrs. Tkt 
• Sm, again, the engraring oppoi^e page 80, voL i. 
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most unial forms of boiek are K«6. 1 aw! Hoi ^ 
specimens given above. At the end of eacb stnog 
is a small ^okl tube, eaUed maftocfrak^ ^ihmit tbree 
eighths iji an imdi laof , 4»r a kind of gold ibead in 
tbe form of a cube wilii a portion cut off from each 
angle, called kJmh'ML Beneath the ma'«oc/nb 4r 
hhBbl)eh is a iiitle tmgi to which is most iGonuaeiriy 
fiHspended a Turkiah gold coin called Rooi/u FendeocU^ 
lee,<eqai'valent to nearly l«. Sd. q€ our money, and a little 
JBore than half an inch in diameter, todh is tifte moBt 
general description of suf 'a; but there are jmwe genteel 
kinds, in which the hhaVbeh is usually preferred to the 
ma'soo'rah, and instead of the RooVa Fendoocklee is 
a flat ornament of gold, called, from its form, koom- 
mei'rey or " pear.** There are also other and more ap- 
proved substitutes for the gold coin ; the most usual of 
which is called shif'tUh'eh^ composed of open gold work, 
with a pearl in the centre. Some ladies si^stitute a 
little tassel of pearls for the gold <ooin ; or suspend alter- 
nately pearls and emeralds to the bottom of the triple 
strings ; and attach a pearl with each of the burck. 
The suf'a.thus composed with pearls is called «2/y 'a i^oo'- 
lee. Coral beads are idso sometimes attached in the 
same manner as the pearls.— From what has been said 
above, it appears that a ^loderate suf 'a of thirteen plaits 
will consist of 39 strings, 351 bnrck, 39 ma^Boc/xahs or 
jbhal/behs, and 39 gi^ ccnns or other ornaments ; and 
ihat.a suf'a of twenty-five plaitfiv with twelve burck to 
eachftnng, will contain no &wer thandOO burok, ajgd 
seventy-five of «adi of the other aj^pendagefi. The 
Aif /a apfMars to ^»e Ake prettiest, 4» well as ihe oiaBt 
singakir, of all the ornaments worn by the iladUoA of 
Egypt. The glittering of the burck, &c., and their 

82 
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chinking together as the wearer walks, have a peculiarly 
lively efiect. 

Anklets (khoolkhafl)^ of solid gold or silver, and of 
the form here sketched, are worn by some ladies ; but 
are more uncommon than they formerly were. They 
are of course very heavy, and, knocking together as the 
wearer walks, make a ringing noise : hence it is said in 
a song, '* The ringing of thine anklets has deprived me 
of my reason/' Isaiah alludes to this*, or perhaps to 
the sound produced by another kind of anklet which 
will be mentioned hereafter. 





Anklets— one fourth of the real sixe. 



The only description of ladies' ornaments that I have 
yet to describe is the hhega'b^ or amulet. This is a 
vniting of one or other of the kinds that I have de- 
scribed in the eleventh chapter of the former volume, 
covered with waxed cloth, to preserve it from accidental 
pollution, and enclosed in a case of thin embossed gold, 
or silver, which is attached to a silk string, or a chain, 
and generally hung on the right side, above the girdle ; 
the string or chain being passed over the left shoulder. 
Sometimes these cases bear Arabic inscriptions; such as 
« Ma' sha-lla'h" (" God's wiU ") and « Ya' cka'dee el- 

* Chap, ill., ver. 16. 
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hha'ga't" (" O decrecr of tbe things that are needfiil !"). 
I insert an engraTing of three hhegalra of gold, attached 
to a Btriog, to be wotd together. The central one is a 
thin, flat case, containing a folded paper : it is about a 
third of an inch thick : the others are cylindrical cases, 
with hemispherical ends, and contain scrolls : each has a 
row of hurck aloni; the bottom. Hhegalis such as 
these, or of a triangular form, are worn by many chil- 
dren, as well as women ; and those of the latter form 
are often attached to a child's head-dress. 




HhcgVb*— one fnaiUi of 



The ornaments worn by females of the lower ordert 
must now be described. 

It is necessary, perhaps, lo remind the reader, that 
the head-dress of these women, with the exception of 
some of the poor in the villages, generally consists of an 
'as'beh, which has been described in page 54 of the 
former volume; and that some wear, instead of this, the 
turboo'sh and fai'oc/dee'yeh. Sometimes, a string of 
Vene^an sequins (which is called tfu^deh hena'd'ckah'i 
is worn along the front of the . Wbeh or mb'tah. 
llie turboo'sh is also sometimes decorated with the gold 
ckoor's ; and the far'oo'dee'yeh, with some other oma- 
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ments before described, as the gold ckimi'aurahsy'sa'ii^ifdi, 
misbt, &c. 

Tbe hkalfuek^ or ear-rmg*, are of a great variety of 
forms. Some are of gold aad pffeckras atones; bat 
the more common, of brass ; and many of tbe latter 
haTe coloared beads attached to them. A ftw are of 
silver. 

The khizcinty or nose-ring, commonly called khoozefm^ 





Nose-riogi— JMlf tbe real size. 

is worn by a few of the women of the lower orders in 
Cairo, and by many of those in the country towns and 
villages both of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is most 
commonly made of brass ; is from an inch to an inch 
and a half in diameter ; and has usually three or more 
coloured glass beads, generally red and blue, attached 
to it. It is almost always passed through the right ala 
of the nose ; and hangs partly before the mouth; so that 
the wearer is obliged to hold it up vrith one hand when 
she puts anything into her mouth. It is sometimes of 
gold. This ornament is as ancient as the time of the 
patriarch Abraham* ; and is mention^ by Isaiahf, and 

* See Genesis^ xxiv., 47, where, in our common veraioiii ^ear- 
ring" if improperly put for " nose-ring.'* 
f Chap. iiL, ver. 21. 
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by Ezekiel*. To those who are unaccustoined to the sight 
of it, the nose-ring is certainly the reverse of an ornament* 

The *eckd, or neeklace, is generally of a style similar 
ta those which. I have already described. I have before 
mentiooed that the libl)^ aad sha'ee'r are worn by some 
women of the lower orders; but their necklaces are 
most commonly composed of cc^oured glass beads: 
sometimes, of a single string ; and sometimes, of seve- 
ral strings, with one or more larger beads in the centre ; 
or they are made in the form of net-work. The 
Egyptian women, being excessively fond of ornaments, 
o£ken wear two or three necklaces oi the value of a 
penny each, tx less*. Some neeklaces are -composed of 
large beads of transpaient amber. 

Another ornament worn by many of ihem on the 
neck is a ring, called t(/cky of silver or brass or pewter. 




To'ck, or Neck-ring— one fourth of Uie real lise. 



^'C^iap^ zvi.^ v«ff« 12. Here, agtiii, a mitteke it nftdt in out 

taiwon verBioa> but corrected in th^ooMgin. 
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Little girls, also, sometimes wear this omament. Some 
of the smaller U/cks are made of iron. 

Finger-rings of silver or oi brass are almost aniver- 
sally worn. Brass rings, with pieces of oolonred gkn 
set in them, may be pordiased in Cairo for scarody 
more than a farthing each; and many women wear two, 
three, or more, of these. 

The (uafwir^ or bracelets, are of various kinds. Some 
are of silver ; and some, of brass or copper ; and of the 
same form as those of gold before described. Those 
of brass are the more common. There are also brace- 
lets composed of large amber beads, and others of bone; 
and there is a very common kind, called ghooioei/ shaft, 
of opaque, coloured glass, generally blue or green, but 
sometimes variegated with other colours. These, and 
the bone bracelets, are drawn over the hand. 

Some of the women of the lower orders imitate their 
superiors in arranging their hair in several plaits, and 
plaiting, with each of these, the black silk strings 
which are worn by the ladies ; but it is the general prac- 
tice of the women of these classes to divide their hair 
into only two tresses behind, and to plait, with each of 
these tresses, three red silk strings, each of which has a 
tassel at the end, and reaches more thanhalf way towards 
the ground ; so that they are usually obliged to draw 
aside the tassels before they sit down. These appen- 
dages are called 'ocko</8. 

Khoolkha% or anklets, of solid silver, already de- 
scribed, are worn by the wives of some of the richer 
peasants, and of the sheykhs of villages. Small khool- 
kha'Is of iron are worn by many children. It was also 
a common custom among the Arabs, for girls or young 
women to wear a string of bells on their feet. I have 
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seen many little girls in Cairo with small round bells at* 
tached to their anklets. Perhaps it is to the sound of 
ornaments of this kind rather than that of the more 
common anklet that Isaiah alludes in chapter iii., 
verse 16. 
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Egyptian Measures, WEioHTSy and Moneys. 

Of the measures and weights used in Egypt, I am not 
able to give an exact account ; for, after diligent seaicbf 
I have not succeeded in finding any two specimens of 
the same denomination perfectly agreeing with each 
other, and generally the difference has been very consi- 
derable : but in those cases in which I have given the 
minimum and muximum^ the former may be received as 
approximating very nearly to the just equivalent. The 
tradesmen in Egypt, from fear of the Mohh'tes'ib, mostly 
have measures and weights a little exceeding the true 
standards, though stamped by the government, which 
takes care to have such measures and weights employed 
in the purchases which it makes, and equal care, no 
doubt, to use those which are more true in selling. 

Measures of Length and Land. 

The Jltr is the space measured by the extension of 
the thumb and first finger. 

The shibr is the common span, measured by the ex- 
tension of the thumb and little finger. 

The dira!a heVedee (or " cubit of the countiy" — the 
•common Egyptian cubit), which is used for measuring 
the linen, &c., manufactured in Egypt, is equal to 22 
inches and two thirds. 

The dira'd hinda'zeh^ chiefly used for measuring In- 
dian goods, is about 25 inches. 
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The dimta I^amhw/k^ (or '^cubitof CoasUQUnopfe**), 
which k used for measuring Eurqpeaa ck>th« dc, is 
about 26 indies and a half. 

The/ed^Wn^ the mosi eommon measure of huEid» was, 
a ibw years ago, equal to about an English acre and oko 
tenth. It is now less than an acre. It is divided into 
okten/ii (or twentj^fourth parts) ; and consists of 333 
square cku^abahs (or rods) and one third. The cknsi'- 
abah was 84 ekMdahi ; but is now 22. The ckub'dah 
is the measure of a man*s fist with the thumb erect, or 
about 6 inches and a quarter. 

The mmtackaky or Egyptian league, is a measure of 
which I have not been able to obtain any better defini- 
tion than this : — that it is the distance between two vil- 
lages. It is difierent in Upper and Lower Egypt ; as 
waa the ancient achflenus ; viith which it nearly corre- 
sponds. In Lower Egypt it is about an hour's journey, 
or from 2^ to 3 miles : in Upper Egypt, about an hoar 
and a half, or from 3^ miles to 4j^ or even more. 

Corn Measures. 

The ardeh'b is equivalent, very nearly, to five English 
bushels. 

The we^beh is the sixth of an ardeVb. 
The roob'a is the fourth of a vre/beh. 

WEioaxs. 

The chmfkkak (or grain 6[ wlMat) is the 64th pait 
of a dii^hem, or fourth of a ckaeraft; about three quar- 
ters of an English graiiL 

The kkmb'beh (or grain of barfey) is the 48th pari of 
a dirliem, or Sd of a ckeeraf t, equal to 4ii ^ ^ 
BngUah graii^ or in oammarea fiiUy equal to an Enclish 
grain. 
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The ekeeraft (or cant), whidi is 4 donclitek^ or S 
VtrnVhebBf m abofe ineiitioiied, m the S4tii part of s 
mftcka^l, or from 1^)^ to three Eagfoh grwift. 

The dir'hem (or dradini), the tnbdhriflioBs of 
hmre been mentioned above, is from 47^ to 48 
^raine* 

The miieka'l (or the weightof a ikouA')i8 a di/hcai 
and a half ;— from 71-^ to 72 EaglHii graimi. 

The oackeifyehf or wooehe^peh (the omiee), la 18 dh^- 
heniM, or the 12th part of a ratl;«— fimn STl) to 5711 
EngU»h grains. 

The rt/f/ (or pound), being 144 dh^hems, or 12 
oockee'yehs, is from lib. 2oz. &}dwt. to about 18>. 2te. 
8dwt.,Troy ; or from 15oz. lOdr. 22^Vs?vahift Id nmly 
15oas. 18dr., Avoirdnpois. 

The oockfckahf or wooeVckahj is 400 dfi'lienia (or 2 
ruilg and seven ninths) ; — ^from 81b. Soz. ISfdwt. to 
81b. 4oz., Troy ; or from 21b. lloz. 8dr. ISfgrama to 
about, or nearly, 21b. 12oz., or 21b. and three qoarfasy 
Avoirdupois. 

The ckuntafr (or hundred-weight, i. e. 100 ratk) is 
from 981b. minu$ 200 grains to about 981b. and three 
quarters, Avoirdupois. 

Moneys. 

The pound sterling is now, and is likely to continue 
for some years, equivalent to 100 Eg}'ptian piasters : it 
has risen, in two years, from 72 piasters ; which was the 
rate of exchange for several preceding years. 

A fud'dah is the smallest Egyptian coin. It is called, 
in the singular, noo$'$ (a corruption of nooifff which 
signifies ** half) or naotfi fvdfdah : it iis also called 
mey'yedtt (an abbreviation of moo'cVyadee). These 
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names were originally given to the half-dir'hems which 
were coined in the reign of the Soolta'n El-Moo-ei'yad, 
in the early part of the ninth century of the Flight, or 
of the fifteenth of our era. The Turks call it pafrahl. 
The fud'dah is made of a mixture of silver and copper 
(its name signifies *' silver") ; and is the fortieth part of 
a piaster ; consequently equivalent to six twenty-fifths^ 
or nearly a quarter, of a farthing. 

There are pieces of 5, 10, and 20 fud'dahs, khutnfseh 
fud/daht ^aah'arah fucfdah^ and ^eshredn fud'dah (so 
called for khum'set unsa'f fud!dah^ &c.)9 or chut!*ah 
U'khuniseh^ cku(!*ah bi-ath'arah^ and ckuiTah bi-eshretfu 
(i. e. '* piece of five," &c.) : the last is also called noos't 
ckirsh (or ** half a piaster*'). These pieces, which are 
equivalent respectively to a farthing and one fifth, two 
farthings and two fifths, and a penny and one fifth, are 
of the same composition as the single fud'dahs. 

The ckirshy or Egyptian piaster, has already been 
shown to be equivalent'to the hundredth part of a pound 
sterling, or the fifth of a shilling ; that is, two pence and 
two fifths. It is of the same composition as the pieces 
^bove mentioned, and an inch and one eighth in dia* 
meter. On one face it bears the Soolta'n's cypher ; and 
on the other, in Arabic, door'iba fee Misr (" coined in 
Misr,*' commonly called Musr, i. e. Cairo), with the date 
of the present Ba'sha*s accession to the government 
below (1228 of the Flight, or 1808—9 of our era), and 
the year of his government in which it was coined 
above. The inscriptions of the other coins are almost 
exactly similar. 

The saadetfyeh^ commonly called kheyredyeh bi-ar^' 
ba*ah (i. e. ** the kheyree'yeh of four**), or the smaU 
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kheffretfyek^ ia a tmall gold ooia, of Am valo* of four 
phnff rn, or ninr pence and three fiilhs. 

Tbe kkeynt'p§h ptoperljr so cefied, or khifr&fpA 
IMiiTak (i. e. '' kheyrec^yeh of nine")* it e gvid cetn of 
the Teloe of nine pieaten* ok twenft]NNK pence end 
tbiee fifths. 

The above are the only Egyptian eoins. 

The coins of Constantinople are cmrent in Eg3qpt ; 
bnt scaiee. 

European and Amencan doDam are also current in 
Egypt: most of them are equivalent to twenty Egyptian 
piasters: the Spanish pillared doBar, to twenty-one. 
The name of riyafl farafnsa is given to every kind ; 
b«i the pillared dollar is called 06^00 medffit* (oar, 
^ having a cannon'') ; the pillars being^ mistaken foe 
cannons. The others have alao dtstingniahing names. 
The Spauidi doubloon (called in Arable cMioo'n), the 
valne of which is sixteen dollars, is likewise current in 
this country: so also are the Venetian sequin (called 
hn/dowiVee^ for boonfdoock'ee)^ and the English sove- 
reign (which is called givlyeh^ for guinea). 
' The rifjfa'i of Egypt is a nominal money, the vahie of 
ninety fud'dahs, or five pence and two fiflhs. 

The ktes^ or purse, is the sum of five hundred ptaa- 
terst or five pounds sterling. 

The khu^nehy or treasury, is a thousand parses, or 
five thousand pounds sterling. 
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Household Expenditure in Caiao. 

The following is an account of the quantities and prices 
of household stores required for one year by the family 
of a person of the middle class in Cairo, consisting of 
himself and three women. I insert it as a necessary 
supplement to the list given in page 8 in this volume :^ 

Piasters 

Wlieat, eight ardeVbs, about • • • • 400 

Grinding the above • • • • • 50 

Baking ...•••• 40 
Meat, from one rutl and a half to two rutis (or a 

piaster and a half) per diem • • • &50 

Vegetables, about half a piaster per diem • • 185 

Rice 100 

Semn (or clarified butter), two ckunta'rs, about • 200 

CojQTee ••••••• 185 

Tobacco (Geb'elee) 200 

Sugar, half a ckunta'r, about • • • • 100 

Water 100 

Fire- wood, seven hham'lehs (or donkey-loads) . 75 

Charcoal 100 

Oil (for two or three lamps), a ckunta'r, about • 125 

Candles (tallow) 100 

Soap 90 

2,600 
The above sum total is equivalent to twenty-six pounds 
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sterling; oonsequently, the weddy expenses are abont 
ten shillings, and the daily, seventeen pence and one 
seventh, or seven piasters and nearly six fucKdahs. The 
tobacco in this account is almost entirely for the use of 
the master of the family ; the women in his house very 
seldom smoking. 
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Prayer of Moos'lim School-boys. 

My friend Mr. Burton (who, in the course of his long 
residence in Egypt, has acquired an ample fund of 
valuable information respecting its modern inhabitants, 
as well as other, subjects) has kindly communicated to 
me an Arabic paper containing the forms of impreca^on 
to which I have alluded in a note subjoined to page 358 
of the first volume of this work. They are expressed in 
a hhesib (or prayer) which the Moos'lim youths in many 
of the schools of Cairo recite, before they return to their 
homes, every day of their attendance, at the period of 
the 'a«r, excepting on Thursday, when they recite it at 
noon ; being allowed to leave the school, on this day, at 
the early hour of the doohlr^ in consideration of the 
approach of Friday, their sabbath and holiday. This 
prayer is not recited in the schools that are held within 
mosques. It is similar to a portion of the khootbet en- 
naat *, I here translate it. 

" I seek refuge with God from Satan the accursed f \ 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful ! 
O God ! aid £1-Isla'm, and exalt the word of truth, and 
the faith, by the preservation of thy servant, and the son 
of thy servant, the Soolta'n of the two continents!, and 

*See pp. 105, 106 of the former volume of this work. 
t Or ** dri?en away with stones.*' 
I Europe and Asia. 
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Kha'cka'n* of the two seas ft the Soolta'n, son of the 
Soolta'n, the Soolta'n [Mahhmoo^d] Kha'n. O God! 
assist him, and assist his annies, and all the forces of the 
Moos'lims ! O Lord of all creatures ! O God ! destroy 
the infidels and polytheists, thine enemies, the enemies 
of the religion ! O Qod ! make their children orphans, 
and defile their ahodes, and cause their feet to slip, and 
give them and their families and their householcb and 
their women and then' children and their rehiiions hj 
marriage and th«r brothers and their friends and their 
possessioos and their race and their wealth and their 
lands as booty to the Moosflims! O Ixnd of aR 
creatures!** 

Not to convey too harsh a censure of the Moos^fims of 
Egypt, by the insertion of this prayer, I should add, that 
the excessive fanaticism which it indicates is not to be 
imputed to this people universally, as appears from the 
first of the notes subjoined to page lO^of my former 
volume. 

* Emperor, or monarch. 

t The Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
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Oontaining a list of Arabio words ocourrinff in the tee|*oing 
work, designed to serve as a glossary. The Aiahio artien 
(which is written el, excepting hefoie words be|(iniiing 
with dt n, r, t, <A, ^ (HT 2;, in wnioh cases* respectivelT» it 
becomes ed, m, er, es, eik, e^ or ««> is not regardea in 
the arrangement of those words to which it is prefixed. 
The Roman numerals denote the volume : the Arabic^ the 
page. 



'Abba'sees» their costume, i. 38 
*Abba'yeh. i. 35, 37. 38. ii. 7 
'Abd i. 192 

' £r-Rahhma'n (the sheykh) Bl-Gebiu/tee, i. 275 

Abdal. See Bedeel 
'Abdalla'wee melon, ii. 14, 20 

Ablutions. See Woodoo', Teyem'moom, Gboosl, and Deatii 
Ab'oo, manner in which this word is employed in the forma- 
tion of patronymics by the Egyptian peasantry, i. 153 

Farra'g, i. 86 

med%\ iL 374 

Roo-oo's (the sheykh Isma*ee1) i. 343 

Zeyd, romance of, iL 146 

Abra'r, ii. 236, 285 

'Ack'abah, ii. 262 

•Ack'cka'd, ii. 13 

'Ackd en-nikalih, i. 199 

'Ackee'ck, iL 358 

'Aokee'ckah, i. 58 

£1-Ad'ab, L 275 

Ada'n, L 83, 99 

— — , specimen of the mode in wfa&oh it is chanted, iL 89 

Admiration, proper and improper modes of expressing^ L 3tl 

Adultery, law respecting, L 120, 121 
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Adultery, punishment of men who accuse women of this 
crime without the testimony required by Uiw, L 121 

, manner in which women guilty of this crime axe 

sometimes punished, i. 142, 249, 39d» 394 

'Afee'fee'yeh durwee'shes, i. 312 

Aflyoo'n, and Afiyoo'nee, ii. 33 

'Ag'am, i. 99 

Agathodsemon, modem, i. 289 

Age, respect paid to, i. 251, 383 

A'gha or the police. See Za'hit 

Agriculture, 11 25 

'Ahd, i. 312 

El-AhhVdee's, i. 267 

Ahh'mad, a name of the Arabian Prophet, ii. 1 56 ^ 

El-Bed'awee (the sey'yid, or seyd), i. 86 

moo^ds of, L 308, 312 - / 

Ahh'mar, significations of, i. 321 

Ahhmedee'yeh durwee'shes, or Ahh'med'ees, i. 31 1 

Ah'l Musr, i. 30 

Far'oo'n, i. 31 

Akh'dar, significations of, i. 321 

'A'isheh, the occasion of a singular law, i. 120, 121 / 

A'la'tees, or A'la'tee'yeh, L 240, ii. 61, 271 

Alchymy, i. 277, 343 

'Al'ee Bey, cruelty of a wretch of this name, i. 1 49 

'A'lim, i. 40, 141 

Al'la'h, or God, passim 

keree'm, i. 369 

Allalioo a'alam, i. 370 

— : ak'bar, i. 87, 284 

Almanac, i. 281 

'Al'mehs, or 'Awalim, i. 207, 240, ii. 61, 269, 270 

Alms-giving, i. 76, 107 

of Mohhar'ram, or the 'Ashr, ii. 163 

Aloe-plant used as a charm, i. 332 

Aloes-wood. See 'Oo'd 

Alum, virtue of, i. 322 

'Amliar, or ambergris, used for fumigation, i. 258 

used to impart a perfume to coffee, i. 169 

'Am'ber'ee, i. 185 

Amshee'r, i. 279 

Amulets. See Hhega^s, and Charms 

'Ana'tireh. See 'Ai?ter'ee 

Anatomy, i. 141, 277 

AngaHi). See'Segee'h 
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Angels, i. 73, 341 

attendant^ L 91 

Anklets, i. 221 

'AnnaO), i. 181 

'An'tar, romance of> ii. 146 

'An'ter'ee (a kind of vest), i. 49 (a reciter of 'An'tar), ii. 146 

Antichrist, i. 72 

'Anzaroo't, i. 42 

Apostacy punished with death, i. 1 26 

'Ar'ah, i. 30, and Addenda to Vol. I. 

Arah Egyptians. See Moos^im Egyptians 

'ArackeeVeh, L 35 

'Arafa't (Mount), the final object of pilgrimage, i. 1 10 

Ar'ba'a Eiyoo'b. iL* 252 

El-Arba'ee'n, ii. 273, 306 

Architecture, ii. 2 

ArdebO), ii. 371 

'Aree'f, i. 66 

Arghool, i. 314, ii. 78 

Arithmetic, i. 66 

Armenians in Egypt, number of, i. 26 

El-'Aroo'd, i. 267 

'Aroo'seh, i. 173, ii. 260 

Arts and manufactures, ii 2 

Asa'wir, ii. 361,368 

'As'beh, i. 54 

'Ash'a, i. 174 

Ashbee'n, ii. 330 

As-hha^ el-Ahhza'b, ii. 293 

ed-Dar'ak, i. 297 

el-Kahf, i. 320 

'A'shoo'ra, customs of, L 324, ii. 166 

'Ashr, ii. 163, 305 

Aslam, ii. 52 

'Asr, i. 82, 280 

Asra'r el-Ckoor-a'n, i. 329 

Ass, how equipped for riding, for the use of men, i. 1 72 ; 
for the use of ladies, i. 240 

^part performed by one at the moolids of the sey'yid 

El-Bed'awee, i. 312 

Assassin, origin of the word, ii. 33, 144 

Astrolabe, i. 277 

Astrology, i. 57 9 277, 343 

Astronomy, i. 277 

Astugh'fir Allali, L 362 



'Atta'r, ii. 13 
Auguration, i. 336, ii. 254 
•Awalim. See 'ATmehs 
AWtel-hhefz. 1.319 

esh-shif 'e, i. 328 

A'yet el-Koor'see, L 91 

'AVokeci. 170 

El-Azliar (Great Mosque), i. 97, 99, 100, 262, ^6 

students of, i. 267, 268 

studies pursued there, i. 267 

sheykh oft i 268. 269, 274 

professors oft i. 268, 271 

blind students oft i. 269 

BaHi) el-hharee'm, i, 1 1 

sirr, i. 22 

Zoowey'leh, i. 295 

Ba'beh, i. 279 

Ba'boo'g, i.51. 52 

Ba'dinga'n, i. 189, 392 

Bahloowa'ns, ii. 109 

Bakhoo'r el -burr, i. 171 

Balance in which good and evil works are to be 

i. 73 
Ba'miveh, i. 179 
Ba-oo'neh, i. 279 
Baraliimeh durwee'shes, i. 312 
Baramha't, i. 279 
Bara'mikeh, ii. 97, 108 

Barrenness considered a curse and reproach, i. S9 
Ba'sh Ka'tib of the Cka'dee, i. 134 

Roos'ool, i. 133 

Toorgooma'n, i. 133 

Ba'sha of Egypt. See Mohham'mad 'Al'ee 

Bastinading, i. 126, 131 

Bat, use made of its blood, i. 48 

Bath,i. 207,215. u. 35 

Ba'z, i. 314, ii. 76 

Beard, mode of trimming it, i. i32 

few shave it off, i. 32 

■ shaven off as a punishment, L 32 

respect paid to it, i. 32 

— seldom dyed, i. 33 

Bed, i. 189 

Bed'awees, and Bedawee'yeh, L 30, ^77 
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BedeeO, i. 294 

Bedouins. See Bed'awees 

Beer. See Boo'zek 

Beer tl-yarucka'n, i. 336 

Beetles, singular use made of ihem, L SST, 238, ii. 875 

BcRKura, ii. 20 

Bei'joo'mee'yehdurwee'ibeB, or Bei'jw/mera, L Sll.ii. 9M 

Bekrec'yeh durwee'slies, i. 312 

Bek'rog, or Buk'rug, i. 169 

Bel'ahh meblool, ii. 20 

Bfllee'd, i. 292 

Bella'iMfa. i. 804, ii 43 

Belloo'r, ii, 358 

Beu'doock'ee, ii. 374 

mooshn'haiali, i. 332 
Scae. ii. 45 
Beii'isli, Di Benee'd), i. 34 
Benzoin. See GaVee 
Beshen's, i. 379 
Beybut's. See Ez^Zftldr 
Beyt, ii. 46, 50 
Beyt-ow'wal, ii. 36, 33 
Biers, ii. 2B9, 293, 294 

iSigotry inculcated into tbe minds of ebildnn, i. 63 
Biii't Must, i. 31 

el-bel'ed. i. 31 

Birds, charity to, iL 226 
Birca's, Rame of the, li. 122 
Bish'u'cee'n, strange custom of, L 377 
Bi-smi-l'lah, i. S8, 177. iW 

Blind, a^yhun and college for them, i. 3A& 

Blindness prevalent in Egypt, i, 32 

Blood, unlawful food to Mooslims, 1 113, aadto tbe CopU, 

ii. 337 
Blood-revenge, i. 121, 247, 248 
Boatmen, and boats, of tbe Nile, ii S6, 37 
Books, i. 264 

copying of, t. 866 
Booksellers, i. 264 
fioon'n, i. 168 
Boor'cka', i. 51, S3 

ofthedi>oioftbeiCK'ftbeh,iLS44 

Boor'deh, i. 320, ii. 888, 8SS 
Booifaa'mae'yab. See Ban'biiiidi 
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Booyoo't. See Beyt 

Boo^zeh, a kind of beer, i. 1 1 2, U. 34 

Bow'wa'b, i. 95, 163 

Bread, i. 164 

— - respect paid to it, i. 379 

of the sey'yid £1-Bed'awee, it 175, 217. 219, 221 

Bribery practised at the Cka'dee's court, L 133, 136 
Bugs, I. 3, 190 

charm to exterminate them, ii. 254 

Bugh'let el-*asbr, ii. 165 

Burck, i. 54, ii. 362 

Burckhardt referred to, i. 202, 210, 215, 218, 371, 372, 377, 

ii. 183, 332 
Bur'mek'ees. See Bara'mikeh 
Burmoo'deh, i. 279 
Bursh, ii. 33 
Bust, ii. 32 
But'rak, ii. 313 
Buttee'kh, i. 181 
Buying and selling, ii. 11, and Addenda to YoL II. 

Cadi. See Cka'dee 

Caftan. See Ckoofta'n 

Cairo, or £1-Cka'bireh, now called Mnsr, i. 5* 26, 29 

its population, i. 5, 26 

streets, i. 5, ii. 9 

Quarters, i. 6, 150 

(tistricts, i. 150 

Erivate houses, i. 6 
est school of Arabic literature, L 262 
Calf, feats performed by one, i. 316 

Camel, its nesh lawfiil food to Moos^ms, i. 112, and consi- 
dered unlawful by the Copts, ii. 326 

its hump a provision against hunger, iL 1 76 

litters, li. 1 79 

Canal of Cairo, opening of the, ii. 260 
Cats, endowment for the support of, i. 374 
Ceilings, decorations of, i. 15 
Chant of the water-carrier, ii. 18 

moo-ed'din, ii. 89 

a shaker, ii. 1 1 6 

men and boys at funerals, ii. 289, 290 

Chanting of the Ckoor-a'n, specimen of the, ii. 92 

durwee'shes in zikrs, ii. 192, 196 

Character of the Mooslim Egyptians, i. 358 
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Character of the Copts, ii. 333 ' 

• Jews, ii. 348 

Charity of the Ej(yptians, i. 370 

Charms, i. 277, 284, 295, 318, 342, ii. 175, 254, 364 

Cheerfiilness of the Egyptians, L 375 

Chiboo'ck, i. 166 

Chicken-ovens, ii. 4 

Children, their education and general treatment, i. 57 

— ceremonies observed on first 3having the heads 

of, L 58 

maintained at a very small expense, i. 60 

generally very dirty and shabbily dad, and reason 



of their being so, i. 60, 61 

• their circumcision, i. 61 

respect paid by them to their parents, i. 68 

how long the mother may retain them under 



her care, i. 1 1 9 

of foreigners in Egypt seldom live to mature age, 



i. 195 
Christians prior to the time of Mohham'mad held by the 

Mooslims as true believers, i. 73 
Chymistry, i. 277 

Circumcision of the Mooslim Egyptians, i. 61, 210, ii. 277 
— a similar custom prevailing among them and 

the Copts, L 63, ii. 310, 311, 317 
oftheCopts, ii. 310 



Cka^'ah.i. 18 
Cka'deeof Cairo, i. 132 

• his court, i. 133 

■ bribery practised there, i. 133, 136 

CkaMees in general, i. 1 40, 268 

Cka'diree'yeh durwee'shes, or CkaMirees, i. 311, ii. 244 

Cka'f, mountains of, i. 281, 283 

CkahVeh. i. 168, ii. 30 

Ckah'weg'ee, ii. 31 

Cka'im.ii. 187 

Cka'im-macka'm, i. 152 

Ckal'am, i. 265 

CkalaVweh, ii. 316 

Ckamee's, i. 34 

Ckandee'l. i. 187 

Cka'noo'n, ii. 67 

Ckar'a-ckol.i. 130 

^gyoo'z, ii. 113 

Ckar'i koo'seh, i. 180 
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CkaseeMeh, i. 213, 276, ii 192 

Ckasee's, iL 3 1 5 

Cka'woor'meh, i. 180 

Ckeera't, i 123, ii. 267, 371, 372 

Ckee'vem, and Ckd'yim, i. 209, iL 108 

CkeyMee, ii. 26 

Ckeyta'n, ii. 362 

Ckibiee'yeh, i. 277 

Ckibleh, i. 87, 277 ' 

Ckibt, ii. 309 

Ckila'deh, ii. 360 

Ckira)eh, ii. 15 

Ckirsh, ii. 373 

Ckishr *am'bar, i. 258 

Ckoob'beh, i. 272 

El-Ckoob'beh wa-t-teyr, iL 330 

Ckoobt, ii. 309 

Ckoofta'n, or Ckufta'n, i. 34 

Ckool'lehs for water, i. 182 

for sherbet, i. 186, iL 20 

Ckool'loock, i. 130 
Ckoom'ckoom, L 206, 257 
Ckoom'moos, iL 315 
Ckoorada'tee, ii. 110 
Ckoor-a'n, quoted, po^^'m 

printed translations, &c. of it, i. 71 

• taught at schools, i. 63, 65 

•^— recitation or chanting of the, L 87, 213^ 363 

ii. 225, 287, 288, 292, 304. See Khut'meh ' 

specimen of the mode of chanting it, ii. 92 

petition offered up before reciting it, i. 87 

the chief foundation of the laws, i. 1 1 5 

. — respect paid to it, i. 367 

sometimes quoted in jest, i. 363 

the whole and portions of it used as charma. 



L 318,328,329 
Ckoor's L 50, iL 354 
Ckoos'sah, ii. 356 
Ckootb, i. 293 

El-Ckoowey'sinee (the sheykh), L 269, 275 
Ckubcka^, or Ckoobcka^, L 51 
Ckub'dah, ii. 371 
Ckuf'al-wood, i. 182 
Ckufta'n. See Ckoofta'n 
Ckum'arah, iL 357 
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Ckum'aree'yehs, i. 19 

Ckum'hhah, ii. 371 

Ckunta'r, 11.372 

Ckus'abah, 11. 371 

Ckut"ah bl-khum'seh. &c., 11. 373 

Cleanliness of the Egyptians, 1. 380 

practices observed for the sake of, 1. 33, 76 

Climate of Egypt, 1. 2, 4, 5 
Coflfee, 1. 164, 168,11. 29 

disallowed by some Mooslims, 1. 112, ii. 30 

when first Introduced Into Egypt, 11. 29 

cups. See Finga'n 

shops, 11. 30 

Commerce, 11. 6 

Compliments, 1. 253, 259 

Concubinage, law respecting, 1. 1 1 5 

Concubines. See Slaves 

Conscription, 1. 246 

Copts, their number, &c., 1. 25, ii. 308 

— political state, 1. 151, 11^327 

dress, 11, 311 

— language, IL 309, 318, 321 

education, 11. 318 

religion, 11. 311, 319 

patriarch, &c., 1. 151, 313-316, 334 

churches and ohurch-serylce» 11. 320 

fasts, &c., 11. 323 

— domestic habits, ii. 328 

marriages, 11. 328 

character, 11. 333 

occupations, il. 334 

funeral- ceremonies, ii. 335 

notices of their history under the Moos'llm domi- 
nation, 11. 336 
Cosmetics, 1. 237, ii. 275 
Cotton, i. 28 

Councils of administration, i. 131, J 32 
Courtesy and afifabiUty of the Egyptains, 1 260» 375 
Courts of judicature, L 130, 133 
Cowries, virtue of, L 323 
Cries of watchmen in Cairo, 1. 143, 368 

the hawkers of vegetables, &c., ii. 1 3 

beggars, 11. 22 

the persons who announce the da«ly rise of the 

Nile, 11. 255, 258, 267 

T 2 
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Crie» of joy. See ZughVree^ 

— UnMirtatkni. Sea WelVet'efa 

Cupidit}* of Iho Egypliana, i, 397 
Ciutoma not particulari«id in ttu In^z. L 2fio Sftd 
3U3, 3i2, 327 ' ' 

Dakbn'khinee. ii. 13 

Da 'inch, ii. 46 

Dancing-n irla. Se* Ghs'see'j'ehi 

— Men and Boys. See lOiow'aL and Omk 

Da'r. ii 50 ■ 

3)Br'Bbook'keh, i. 239. ii- 77 

DanaVh. i, 36, 265, 266 

May. Mohhammndan, i. 279 

I>ays. forluaate and uafoctunat^ L 339 

Da'jeh, i. 204 

Death, and funeral-rites, ii 2SS 

DebOeh, ii. 361 

Dobloo'n. ii. 374 

Debtors, law respecting, i, 124 

Decrees of God, i. 76, 36-1, iL 828 

Deon, i. 71 

Deena'r, i. 125 

Deewa'n. i. 15 

el-Khidee'wce, i. 1 30 

et-Toogga'r, i. 132 

DelVin'Rli romance of, ii. 146 

Della'E, Addenda. Vol. II. 

Uellaleh, i. ige, 241 

Demee'reli, ii. 28 

Depikiories, \. 49. ii. 44 

Dervises. See Diirvree'shea 

Desioo'r. i. 224, 283, 284 

Devil, i. 73 

Diet,!. 164, 179, 23r, 242 

Diffee'yeh, i. 38 

Dik'lteh, i. 33, 94. ii. 271 

Dilck, i. 291,319 . 

Dimurda'shee'yeh dumeB'3he&, i. 312 

Diodorus Siculus referred to, i, 27, 60 151 

Dira'is, ii. 370, 371 

Dir'hem,]. 10B,ii. 372 

Divan. SeeDeewa'n 

Divorce, i. 117, 225 

effects of the facility of, i. iZ9 
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Dogs, opinions and conduct of Moos'lims with regard to, 

1114,371,372 
— — eaten by some Mooslims, i 380 
Domestic life of Moos'lim Egyptians of the higher and 

middle orders (men), i. 161 

women of the same classes, i. 2 1 9 

— ^— the lower orders, i. 242 * 

DoocVckah, i. 164, 243, ii. 323 

Doohr, i. 82 

DookhlLha'n Geb'elee, i. 167 

— — — Soo'ree, i. 167 

Dookka'n, ii. 10 

Door'ah, ii. 26 

Door'rah, for Dur'rah, i. 231 

Doors of houses, &c., i. 7, 1 5 

Do'rucks, i. 182, 184 

Do'seh, ii. 199, 222, 224, 226 

Dow'a noo'rah, ii. 44 

Dowry, i. 117, 118, 119, 198,201,202,216,244 

Dreams, faith in, i. 271, 338, 339 

Dress of men, i. 33 

females, i. 48 



new military (or Niza'mee), ii. 351 



Drinking-cups, i. 182, 181 

Drunkenness, how punished, i. 1 26 

Dub'beh, i. 21 

DuckVk, i. 48 

Durb el-men'del, i. 342, 348 

er-reml, i. 343 

Durwee'shes, i. 292,293, 309-317, ii. 170, 171, 189 
— — — whirling, ii. 172 

barking, or howling, ii. 205 

• dancing. See 'Ee'sa'wce'yeh 

Dust, excessive quantity of, i. 3 
Dysentery, when most prevalent, i. 2 

Eating, manner and etiquette of, i. 1 74 
Eb'ed, i. 85, ii. 236 
Ebee'b, i. 279 
'Eckd, ii. 359, 367 
'Ed'deh,i. 118, 119,11.42 
Education of boys, i. 57, 63 
females, i. 68 



hiffher branches of, i. 266 

__o. ... . ._ .. 



El-'Eed es-Sooghei'yir, i. 1 11, 191, ii. 238 
el-Kebee'r, L 111, ii.^51 
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'Eeds of the Copts, ii. 324, 325, 326, 335 

Eema'n, i. 71 

'Ee'sa. See Jesus Christ 

'Ee'sa'wee'yeh durwee'shes, ii. 210 

Eeza'r, i. 52 

Efen'dee, i. 1 73 

•Efree'ts, i. 285, 289 

'Eg'Keh, ii. 53 

'EglEl-'Az'ab, i.3i6 

Egypt, its physical character, i. 1, 28 

population, i. 24 

Egyptians. See Moos'lim Egyptians, and Copts 

EhLra'm, i. 110 

Eiya'm en-Nes'ee, i. 279 

Elijah, allusions to, i. 296 

'Ema'meh, i. 35 

Embroidery, i. 238 

Emee'r cl-Hha'gg, ii. 1 80, 249 

El-Emce'r el-Kebee'r (the sheykh), anecdote of, i. 271 

'Kn'a'nee'yeh durwee'shes, i. 309 

'En'ebeh, ii. 356 

Envious disposition of the Egyptians, i. 398 

Epileptic fits induced by religious excitement, ii. 197 

'Erck ed-duh'ab, i. 42 

'Erck-soo's, i. 186 

'Erck-soo'see, ii. 19 

'Er'eo. i. 37, 191 

'Esh'e, i. 82, 280 

Es'wed, used to signify dark blue, i. 354 

Eunuchs, i. 163, 223 

Europeans in Egypt. See Franks 

Evil eye, and modes of counteracting or preventing its effects, 

i. 61, 178, 321, ii. 276,279 
Eyes, modern mode of ornamenting, with kohhl, i. 41 

ancient mode, i. 42, 43 

*Eyn, ii. 54 

'Eysh bi-lahhm, ii. 225 

Fackee'rs, i. 315 

Fa'kiha'nco, ii. 13 

Fa'noo's, i. 187 

Farce-players, ii. Ill 

Far'oo'dee'yeh, i. 50 

Farra'n, ii. 13 

Fasting, i. 76, 102, 108, ii. 166. See Rum'ada'n 

Fata'tiree, ii. 13 
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Fatee'reh,i. 164 
Fa'fhhah, i. 66, et pasiim 

specimen of the mode in which it is chanted, ii. 92 

Fatoo'r, i. 164 

Fawa'tim, their costume, i. 39 

Feda'wees, ii. 144 

Fedda'n, i. 158, ii. 371 

Fegr. i. 82 

Fel'ekeh, i. 126 

FellaOihs, or Fella'hhee'n, i 25, 31 

their political condition, i. 151, 157 

domestic life, social condition, and occupa- 
tions, i. 242, ii. 24 

Fella'hhah, i. 31 
Fesee'kh, i. 242 
Fes'hhah.i. 21, 190 

Festivals, two Grand (or Minor and Great), i. 81 , 109. See 
'Eed 

periodical puhlic, iL 163, 206, 252 

Festivities, private, ii. 269 

Fet'teh,ii. 251 

Fet'wa, i. 134 

Fick'ee, i. 64, 200, ii. 281 

El-Fickh, i. 267 

Fid'a. i. 110 

Finga'n, i. 168 

Firckil'leh, i. 312 

Fir'deh, i. 160, ii. 100, 327 

Fire, eating of, i. 31 0, ii. 213 

Fisckee'yen. See Fountain 

Fish without scales generally unwholesome in Egypt, i. 114 

Fitr, ii. 370 

Fleas excessively numerous in Egypt, i. 4, 190 

Flies extremely annoying in Egypt, i. 3, 190 

Flight, era of the. SeetH^xok 

Fluegel's edition of the Ckoor-a'n, i. 71 

Foock'ara. See Fackee'rs 

Foo'l moodem'mes, i. 164 

na'hit. ii. 253 

Foora', i. 166 
Foorn, i. 23 

Foot (right) more honoured than the left, i. 260 

Foot-rasps, ii. 41 

Foo'tah, i. 175 

Fornication, law respecting, i. 121 
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Fornication, manner in which women guilty of this crime 

are sometimes punished, i^ i,42, 249 \ 

Fortune-telling, iL 108 
Fountains in private houses, i 12 
oaths, iL 36, 38» 39 



public. See Sebeels 



Fow'wal. ii. 13 

Franks in Egypt, i. 151, 359 

IFVankincense. See LiWn 

Friday the Sabbath of the Mooslim^, i, 81. 93. See el- 

Goom^'ah 
Fruits of Egypt, L 181 
Fud'dah, ii. 372 
Funeral. SeeDeaXh ..(„,. 

ceremonies after a, ii. 303 

Furd, i. 82, I15,ii. 14 

Furnitureof a room, L 14, 15,20 , .^ 

peasant^s dwelling i* 24 . - 

Ga'd El-Mow'la, sermon of, L 100 

Gaha'z. i. 202 . , 

Galen referred to, i. 63 

Gambling forbidden, i. 114 • .• ' 

Ga'me', i. 83, 93 

Games, ii. 46 

of chance forbidden, i. 114 

Ga'n. See Ginn 

Ib'n Ga'n. i. 285 

Ga'riyeh, i. 233 

Ga'wee, i. 171,257 

Gebr el-6ahhr, ii. 262 

El-Gebr we-l-moockalieleh, i. 267 

Gehen'nem, or Hell, i. 73 

Gella'bs, i. 235 

Gel'leh, i. 243, ii. 4 

Gemb, i. 255 

Generosity of the Egyptians, i. 397 

(renii. See Ginn 

El-Gen'neh, or Paradise, i. 73 

Geography, i. 281 

Geomancy, i. 343 

Geree'd, game of the, ii. 56 

Gey'dee. See Ckey'dee 

Gezza'r, ii. 13 
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6ha'isli,L2l7 

Ghawa'zee. See Gha'zee'yehs 

Gha'zee, ii. 95 

Gha'zee'yehs, or Ghawa'zec, L 218, 240. u. 94, 168, 270, 274 

Gheyt el-ckoot'tah, i. 374 

Ghoobey'ra, ii. 252 

Ghools, i. 290 

Ghoon'g, i. 237 

Ghoosl, L 81 

Ghoowey'sba't, it 368 

Ghoozz, i. 129 . : 

Ghosts, i. 289 

Ghud'a, i. 1 74 

Ghug'ar,or Ghuj'ar, iL 108 

Gib'beh, or Joob'beh, i. 34 

Gink, ii. 102.208 

Ginn, Ga'n, Gin'nees. or Genii, i. 73. 283, 341, 3'^4 

good, how they pay their alms, ii. 164 

Gin'yeh, ii. 374 
Gipsies. See Ghug'ar 
Giz'yeh (or tribute), ii. 327, 344 
Glass, eating of, i. 310, ii. 214 
Grod, his absolute unity, i. 71 

virtues of his 99 names, i. 319 

Go'hur'gee, ii. 12 

Gold ornaments disapproved of by Mohham'niad, i. 36 

and silver utensils disallowed by many Mooslims^ 

i. 169 
Gooma'd el-Ow'wal, and — et-Ta'nee, i. 278 
El-Goom^ah (or Friday) i. 93 

prayers of, i. 93, 97, 98 

Government of Egypt, i. 28. 129 

Go'zeh, i. 168 

Gratitude wanting in the Egyptian character, i, 378 

Grave, torment of the, i. 75. ii. '299, 303. See Tomb 

Greeks in £<;ypt, their number, i. 26 

Guards (military) in Cairo, i. 130. 143 . 

Gur'mush'uck, 1. 165 , -. ■ 

Hair (woman's), mode of dress ng and ornamenting it, i. 50 
Hand (right) honoured above the left;, i. 260 

(left) used for unclean purposes, i. 180 

Harem. See Hharee'm 
Hatching of eggs, in ovens, ii. 4 
Ha'too'r, i. 279 
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Head (n^oman's), the upper and bick put at H most cue- 
fully vcUed. L 56 

- mail's and boy's, g»Hzally aluTeD, i. 33, Sfl 
HegJra. See Hip'reh 
Hell. &e Geheii'Dem 
Hemp used to induce intoxicatioD.i 168, ii. 31 

wben first used for this purpose in Egypt, ii. 32 

Henee'-an, i. 178, les 

HerodotuB referred to, i. 32, 112 (twice), 182. 291, ii. S93, 

307, 313 
Hey'kel. ii. 320 
Hhab'arab, i. 52 
HhabbaT[,ii. 12 
Hhab'beh, il. 363, 371 

Bo'da, or Hhab'bet d-bar'akih, i, S34 

Hhab'b-ba'n, uanil in coffe«, 1. 169 

HhQdd.i. 26 

Hbag'ar (of a pipe), i. 166 

el benzahee'r, I 33S 

el-bhamma'm, ii. 41 

Hha'^, Hha'jj, or Hha'jjee, i. 110, lG%ii. 175 

Hha'ggeh. i. 162, 173 

HbalaSveh, ii. 14 

Hkal'uck, ii. 359, 366 

Hbam'ah, i. 219 

Hham'bel'eeB, i. 70, 140 

El-Hham'dooU-lla'h,i. 182 

Hhamma'm, ii. 35 

Hhan'afcea.i. 70,77, 140 

Hhanafee'jeh, i. 76, ii. 36, 40 

Hhara'rah, ii, 3S, 39 

Hharee'm. i. 1 1, 18, 22, 162. 220 

persona admissible into the aparlinentB of the, 

i. 220, 221 
customs observed by men on approaching the 

Wiaret'ma of others, i. '22'! 
generally neCeBsary to qualify a man to be a 

tenant of a nnvate bouse in Cairo, i. 23, 193. See 

Wivea, and Women 
Hha'ris, ii, 43 
Hhaa'a. ii. 47 

Hbas'an (the sheykh) El-'Atta'r, i. 274 
El-Ubasaney'n, musqueof, L 271, 303, 305, ii. 169, 20S, 

2ia. See Moo'lid 
Hhashee'sb, i. 168, ii. 31, 144 
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Hhashree'yeh, ii. 290 
Hhash'sba'sh, ii. 33 
Hhas'weh, ii. 47 
Hha'wees, ii. 105 

Hhefna'wee'yeh durwee'shes, i. 312 
Hhega^s, i. 318, ii. 364 
Hhekr, i. 375 
Hhem'alees, ii. 16 
Hheml of the barber, i. 62 

ckan'a'deel, i. 204 

moosut'tahh. Se e Moosnt^abb 

Hben'ua, i. 44, 208, ii. 243, 247, 330 

Hhera'm, i. 110, 189, ii. 7 

El-HhesaO). i. 267 

Hbeza'm. i. 34, ii. 243 

Hbezbs, i. 314, ii. 293 

HhilVh. ii. 275 

Hboboo'b, ii. 167 

Hho'ds, i. 63 

Hhog'^et el-babbr, ii. 264 

Hboma'r Vlee, or— moogbut'tee, i. 240, 241 

Hhom'moos, i. 164 

Hhoolalee'yeb, i. 55 

Hhoo'ree'yehs, or Hboo'r el-'Oyoo'n, L 74 

£l-Hhosey'n, place of his bead, i. 271. See Moo^id, and 

'A'shoo'ra 
Hho'sh, i. 1 1 

Hbowali. See Hba'wecs 

Hig'reb, or Hg'rah, era of the, i. 278, and Addenda 
Hilal. ii. 375 
Hil'alee'yeb, ii. 117 
Hooroo'beh, i. 218 

Horses, how equipped for riding, i. 171 
Hospitality of the Egyptians, i. 376 
Houris. See Hhoo^ree^efas. 
Hours, Mohbammadan, i. 280 
Houses of Cairo, i. 6 — 23 
the peasantry, i. 23 

Ibn d-Bel'ed, or Ib'n Musr, i. 31 

Hbam'bal, bis scrupulosity, 1. 365 

Ibrabee'm, the Patriarch (Abraham), i. 104 

Ba'sha, anecdote of, ii. 327 

(the sey'yid) Ed-Desoo'ckee, bis moo^ids, i. 308 

Ibree'ck, i. 175, ii. 17 
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leka'meh, L 9#, 107 

Idiote, respeet paid fxi, L 290 

Idolaters who rgeci El-IsWin. to be slaiii, L 1 1 1 

'Ilm en-noogoo^ SwAstrofegr 

er-Rook'kdu i 331 

llwa'nee'yeh dunree'slies, L 310 

'Il'wee,L341 

Imases of things that have life fetbidden, L 114 

Inu/ms, L 95, lis, 268 

ImsalL, iL 233, 237 

Indolence of the Egyptiana, L 384 

Indostry. iL 1 

Infanc^f L 57 

Inheritance, laws of, i. 122 

Ink, L 267. See Dawa'yeh 

Innovations (late) in Egypt, iL 349 

Inquisitireness of the Egyptians, L 260 

Inscriptions on doors, &c., i 2* 7, 20, 317 

In'sha, i. 275 

In'sha-llah, i. 370 1 

Intrigues of Egjrptian women, i 386 

Irrigation, iL 24 

Irritable disposition of the Egyptians, L 400 

l8ha'rah,iLl89, 208 

El-l8la'm,L 71 

£1-Ism el-A'azam, L 342 

Isma'ee^ (or Ishmael), according to the Mooslims, the son 

whom Ibrahee'm (or Abraham) was about to eacrifioe, 

L 110, 111 
Isra'fee'l, L 75 
Istifta'hhez-Zikr, iL 192 
Istikha'rah, L 338 

Jesus Christ, opinions of the Mooslims respecting, L 71 
Jews of Egypt, their number, &c, L 26, iL 343 

prior to the time of Cturist held by the Mooslims as 

true believers, i. 73 

of Egypt, political state of, L 151, iL 343 

domestic life of, ii. 3-17 

character, and occupations of, ii. 348 



Jocular disposition of the Egyptians, i. 401 
Joob'beh. See Gib'beh. 
Jugglers, ii. 105 
Juvenal referred to, ii. 96 



Kti'ibeh.i. ItO, it.241. See KWwoh 

Kaffii'ndt. ii. 303 

Kahbk, ii. 233 

Konkt/n. 8m Cku'a-olrol 

Kani'meh, L 393 

Kana's, i. 2GS 

Ko'», iL 76 

Kft'shjf,l 138 

Kaws're', ii. H« 

KayahV or K^a'k. i. 279 

Kpba'b.L 180, iL 13 

Keba'ir. iL 303 

El-Kee'mi)^ i. 3-13 

Kms, it. 3 74 

d-hhamma'm, ii. 42 

Kefen, ii. 288 

Kalb,ii. 61, S4 

Kcmen'geli, ii. 63 

Kctb el-kital). i. 1 99 

Kefkhood'o. 5MKiU>']W 

Kejf, ii. 28 

Khaado'ra, i. 191 

Klmlboo's, ii.271 

Klmlcc'feh. i. 36 

Kbalee'K, iL 260. 8m Canal 

Klial«e1^(the abeykh) £I-Med»'bigbee, anecdote of, L 283 

Kbal'wet'eet, i. 314 

Khatnee's el^'Ahd, ii. 325, 326 

Kba't'beh,L 19S 

Khateeli, L 99 

Kha'tim, L 36, iL361 

Sooleyma'n, i. 204 

KhBWa'Keh.L 173 

Khei'yrt iL 12 
KheyiWyeh, il 373, 374 
El-Kbidr, L296 
Khil'weh, ii. 44 
Khiya'r, L ISO 
Khin'm, ii. 3GG 
Kbood'aroe, iL 13 
KliDofr. i. 5-2 
Klioolkha'], ii. 364, 3G8 
Kboor'dagee, ii. 12 
Kboo's, i. 306 
KhtMehaT, L 181 
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Kboot'beh on Mount'Arafii^ L 110 

of marriage, i. 200 

the Sira'feh, ii. 280 

Khootliet el-waaz, i. 100 

en-naat, i. 1 03 

Khoot't, iL 234 
Khooza'm, ii. 366 
Khow'als, i. 217, ii. 101, 274 
Khul'tah, ii. 263 
Khum'a'see'n, i. 2, ii. 252, 326 

winds, i. 2 

Khurroo'b, i. 186 

Khut'meh, i. 150, 204, 304, 363, ii. 215, 240, 271, 287, 306 

Khuz'neh, i. 20, 190, ii. 374 

Kikh'ya, i. 130 

Kila'b. SeeKe\h 

Kishk, ii. 253, 275 

Kis'weh of the Ka'abeh, ii. 241 

procession of the, ii. 241 

pieces of the, used as charms, i. 330 

Kiyalc. See Kayah'k 
Kohhl,i.41,ii. 181, 253, 310 
Koomed'yeh, i. 287 
Koommet're, ii. 363 
Koona'feh, i. 181 
Koorba'g, i. 126, ii. 7 
Koor'see, i. 1 75 

el-'ema'meh, i. 40, 202 

el-wila'deh, iL 274 

Kootta'b, i. 63 
Kooz'bar'ah, i. 324 
Kya'hhya. See Kikh'ya. 

La'din, i. 238 

Lamps, i. 187, 203 

Language of the modern Egyptians, i. 26 (note), 262 

Lanterns, i. 187» 203 

Lattice-work of windows, i. 7, 9, and Addenda 

Laws, i. 1 1 1 

La'win'gee, ii. 39 

Leab el-ckooma'r, ii. 46 

Learned men in Egypt, i. 274 

Learning, decline of, i. 262, 270, 276 

• respect paid to, i. 270 

Leef, ii. 42, 181 
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Lee^ra'n, i. 14, ii. 36, 38 
Leewa'ngee. See La'wiii'^ 
Legacies, law respecting, i. 122 
Lehha'f, i. 1 89 
Ley'let ed-Dookh'ieh, i. 201, 210 

el-hhen'na, i. 208 

el-Meara'g. See Meara'g 

en-Noosf min Shaaba'n, ii. 226 

er-Roo'-yeh, ii. 229 

el-Ckudr, ii. 238 

en-Noock'tah, ii. 254 

es-Sarata'n, ii. 254 

el-wahh'sheh, ii. 303 

el-wahh'deh, ii. 304 

el-Gheeta's, ii. 325 

Ley'moo'na'teh, i. 186 

Leysee'yeh durwee'i^es, i. 312 

Liba'beh, ii. 275 

Liba'n, or firankincense, i. 41, 171, 238, ii. 181 

Sha'mee, i. 48 

Liba's, i. 33 

Lib'beh. ii. 360 

Lib'deh, i. 37 

Libraries, i. 264 

Lice, i. 3, 190, ii. 215 

Lita'm, or Litha'm, ii. 147 

Literature, i. 264, 276 

Lock, wooden, i. 21 

Lodging-houses, i. 23 

Love of the Egyptians for their native countr}', i. 383 

Lunatics, i. 291 

Maagoo'n, and Maagoon'gee, ii. 33 ' 

Ma'am al el-flra'kh or — el-furroo'g, ii. 4 ' 

El-MaVnee we-l-baya'n, i. 267 

Ma'd'neh, or Men'a'ret', i. 83 

Magic and Magicians, i. 318, 341, 343 

Magnetic compasses, i. 277 

El-Mah'dee (the sheykh), Moof 'tee of Cairo, i. 136, 140 

Mahh'kera'eh (the Great), L 133 

Mahh'kem'ehs (minor), i. 140 

Mahh'mil, ii. 180,182,245. 

return of the, ii, 181 

grand procession of the, ii. 246 

El-Mahhroo'ckee (the seyd Mohham'mad), i. 137 
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Mahh'shee, i. ISO 

Mahh'shesh'Bh, iu 32 

Mahh'zam, ii. 38 

Mahr.i. 198 

Mal'ockfth, ii, 371 

Malikees. i. 70> 140 

M'allim. L 1 73, iL 36, 314 

M'al'lim'eh, i. 68 

Ma-nioi/r, i. I5S 

Manufacture, ii. 2 

Ma'riala'n. i.391 

Markets of Gain. i. U6. See Soo'cks 

Warracei's cdilion of tha Ckoor-a'o, i. 71 

MarriMc, Ibxvb respecting, i. 1 15, 229 

duty of, i. 193 

when contracted, i. 1 94 

bow conducted in the case of a virgin, L 1 93 

amimfithelowerordere,i.307, 216, ai7,ai8 

of widows, and divorced women, L 216 

ceremonies and festivities afler,i..2i7,ii. 273 . 

^lartial refcTred to, ii. 96 

Ma'sha-Ua'h,i.322 

Ma'sli'tah, ii. 43 
Ma'soo'rah, ii. 363 

Mistic.i, 69, 18-2 

Mathenia[ics,i. 277 

Meals, i. 164, 174,189 

Meara'g, festival of the, ii. 222 

Measures, ii. 370 

Meals, lawful and unlawful, i. 1 12 

scrupulosity of Mooslime respecting, i. 360 

Mecca. See Mek'fceh 

Med'ed, ii. 19S 

Medicine, i.!;7 ■ 

El Meecka't, i. 267 

Megni9,ii. 9 

Moglisel-MeshVar'ah, i. 131,132 

el-Gih'a'dee'yeh, i. 132 

Megzoo*!), i. 292 

Melihral), i. 94 

Mek'keh and Mount 'Arefa't, the objects of pdgrima 
i. 109 

Mclboo's.ii. 197 

Md'ekees, or Melekee'yeh, ii. 312 

Memloo'ks, i. 26, 129, 1G3, 195, 212 
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Hem'ruck, L 19 

Men'a'ret'. Sf« Ma'd'nek 

Mendacity of the Egyptians, i. 398 

Men'seg, i. 238 

Men'war. ii, 188 ' \ 

Mesh''a1, i. 211 

Mesb'hed of El-Hliosef'n. See Hhanney'n 

Meshrebee'yeh, i. 7, 9 

Mei'kia shar'"ee, i. 231 

Mesloo'b, i. 292 

Meslukh, ii. 36 

Mey''ah luooba'rBkah, i. 324, ii, 163 

Mey'da-ali, i. 76 

Mey'yedee, ii. 372 

Mezz, mazd, or meBt, i. 3S, 51 

Mib'khar'ah, 1. 182, SOG, 237 

Mick'shut, i.36S 

Mickus's, i.'SfiS 

Mickut'ta', L 263, 266 

Mila'yeh, i 



Mila'yeb, l 
MimOiar. i. 



Min'a(vulg. Moon'a), i. 110 
Ministers Of Mosques, i. S3 
Miraclesof saints anddurw6e'Bh8s,i.293, 30B, 309, 310, 311, ■ 

iL 199, 213, 217, 223,249,293 

of prophets, i. 293 

of Mohlmm'mad, i. 301 

Mir'wed, i. 42 

Might, iL 358 

Mis'oed'eh, i. 265, S66 

Mis'ra. i. 279 

Mis'tsr'ah, i. 265, 266 

Mswa'k.i. 78, iLl8l 

Mitckal, i. 108, ii 372 

Miza'gce, ii. 353 

Mo'agiz'eh, L 293 

Mohhabbazee'n.ii-Ul 

Mohhad'dits.iLl'JG 

Mohhal'liL See MooaUhhill 

Mohhora'mad, called, by the Moos'lims, " God's Apostle," 

and ■■ the Prophet,"' &c.. i. 72 

— -respect paid to him, L 72, 128, 365 

- regarded and invoked as an intercessor, 

n titeir sleep, i. 272 



MoUum^nuMi, his mindcsv L 341 

resptct pni IB Iiis tOMK i 3t2, 3CS 

virtoes of feH » bibm^ i 319 

Tirtoesof tfaeoamaof his idieft* L 

TirDBOofdifeit from, his tomb, i339»339» 331 

nrfh mnnrmrtrd hjMramgliiw i T*1. TU 

^^— ^— — — swont Vv, aad isilrted s tntfial 



L 363 

his illittracT, jL 229 

inoirersarr «3f bis biidi. Ser lio0%d 



Mohharn'mad 'Al'ee ( present Ba'sfaa ol EgyplX hm dtt- 
ncter, poller. &c^ i %'l27, 1»» 131» 157, S44» 282, 
ii 349, 3oi>, 351 

his lefcnae^ L 157 

Mohham'mad Ber, DejftnzdaV, anecdote oC i 153 

Mohham'mad El-Bahei' (the dieTkh\ anecdote oT, L 271 

Mohham'mad Shiha^ (die sbeykh), L 275 

^lobhar^ranu L 273 

mazriages seldom coBtFMtod in, i. 19S 

cuslMttft on the first ten day« ot i- 324, n. 163 

Mckh'tes'ib, i. 146 

aneedotes of a, i. 147 

Money, its Taloe in Cairo, iL 7, 375 
Moneys of Eerpt, ii. 372 
Months, Mohhammadan, i 273 

Coptic, i. 279 

Mooballigh, i. 99, 150 
Moock^eh, L 39, 270 
Mooda'm, L 185 

Moodna't, i. 205 

Moo-ed'din, i. 82, 95, 97, and Addenda 

Moofet'tuck'ah, ii. 275 

Moof^tee (supreme) of Cairo, i. 133. 134 

an honest one, i. 140 

Moof tees in general, i. 268 
Mooga'wiree'n, or Mo(^'wirs, i. 267 
Mooghus'sil, ii. 287 
Mookey'yisa'tee, ii. 40 
Mookhallafa't en-Neb'ee, L 320 
Mooklihool'ah, i. 42 

Moo'lids of saints, i. 307 

of the seyd Ahh'mad El-Bed'awee, i. 308 

— Ibrahee'm Ed-Desoo'ckee, i. 308 

Moo'iid en-Neb'ee (the Prophet's Moolid), ii. 1 86 

of the sbeykb Durwee'sb El-Aslmia'wee, ii. 190 

• El-Hhasaney'n, ii. 206, 218 
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Moo'lid Es-Salehh, ii. 216 

^ of the sey'yideh Zey'neb, ii. 220 

of the Ima'm Esh-Sha'fe*ee, ii. 226 

Mooluck'ckin, ii. 302 

Moomez'zezeh, ii. 239 

Moon'a. See Min'a 

Moona'dee en-Neel, ii. 255, 258, 267 

Moonldr and Nekee'r, i. 75 

Moon'shids at Zikrs, ii. 191 

Moora'bit, i. 292 

Mooree'd, i. 313 

Moorista'n. i. 391 

Mooruck'ckee, i. 99 

Moosa'fir, i. 376 

Moosahhlihir, his cry, &c., ii. 234,236, 237 

Moosa're', ii. 56 

Moosellika'tee, ii. 20 

Moos'hhaf, i. 318 

Moo'skee, i. 130 

Moos'lim, ii. 52 

Moos'lim Egyptians, their number, origin, and personal 
characteristics, i. 25, 29, 31, 40. For other particulars 
respecting them, see the Tables of Contents, or the 
words *• Dress," *' Infancy," " Education," &c., in this 
Index. 

Moostahhil'l, i. 228 

Moos'tuf'a, a name of the Arabian Prophet, ii. 156 

Moos'tuf 'a Ka'shif, anecdotes of, i. 147 

Moosut'tahh, ii. 1 79 

El-Mootawel'lee, i. 295 

Moowesh'shahh, i. 213, ii. 192, 278 

Moowut'wut'ah, i. 48 

Mo'sim el-Khalee'g, ii. 262 

Mosques, i. 93, 96, 159, 266, ii. 169 

eating, sleeping, &c., allowed in them, excepting 

at the times of prayer, i. 97 

not entered by persons with their shoes on, i. 98 

ministers and inferior servants of, i. 95 

thefts committed in, ii. 210, 211 



Mo'yet zahr, i. 1 84, ii. 1 7 

Muck"ad, i. 18 

Muck'a'see's, i. 50 

Muck'ra, ii. 207 

MuckWah, ii. 53 

El-Muckree'zee cited, ii. 261, 318, 336 
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Mncluoi/nh. L 97, 303 
Mogb'rib, L 83 
Mu^'ul e»-Soolte'n, L 333 
MuKh'tns, il 36, 40 
MukbiM, L 22. 398 
Mul'ckuf, i. 20 

^luD'ckal'ali, gune of IIk^ U. 46 
Mun'ckud. i, 171 
Mun'dBi'*)), L 11 
El-Mun'tiek. I 267 

i.134 

295 

Murkoo'b, i, 33 

Music, ii. 59. See Chant 

Maaical inslruments, ii- 63 

Musicians, ii. 61 . Se« Ala'teea 

Musquitoes, i. 3 

MuBquito-mrtaia, i. 190 

Musr. See Cairo 

Mus'iee, aud kfunee'feh, i 31 

Mustaches, i. 32 

Mus'tub'ah, i. 11, iL 10.31,36 

Mutra'n, iL 3U 

JJatk'cka'rah, ii. 76 
NnckeeTj, i. -294,ii. 383 

el-Aslira'f.i Ul,309 

Nabb'hba's,ii.l3 

Na'ib of tiie Cka'd«e, i. 133 

Na'kir. Sea Moon'kit 

Naming of cliildrai, i. S7 

Na'raoo'see'jeb, i, 190 

Na'tgeeleh, i. 167 

Nft'nn'g, ii. 17 

Nasa'ra. See Mnan'nee 

Na'sliiieh, i. 120. 238 

Na'y, i.314, u. 71 

Na'iir.i. 9S,lSa 

Nebboo't, ii. S5 

Nebec'd, i. IBd 

NeddaTieh, ii. 287 

Nedr i. 306 

Nefee'seb (the sey'yideb), ber tomb, i. 304 

Nc^'ee'b, i. -94 

Neg'efeb, ii 189 
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Newspaper (Egyptian), ii. 350 
Nezleh, feast of the, ii. 181 
Nez'let el-Hha'gg, ii. 175 
Nifa's.ii.277 
Nile. i. 1 

its rise, i. 1, ii. 254 

fall, i. 2 

fertilizing effect, i. 2 

rise of its bed. i. 2, 24 

navigation of the, ii. 26 



Niza'm troops, i. 130 

Noock'aba. See Nackee'b 

Noock'alee, ii. 13 

Noockl ii. 232 

Noockoo't (or largess), i. 208, 213, 218, ii. 270, 276, 277, 

282 
Noog'aba. See Negee'b 
Noos's, or Noos's fud'dah, ii. 372 
No'roo'z, ii. 267 
Nubck. ii. 288, 296 
Nubians, i. 26, 191, ii. 310, 312 
NuekVckee'r, ii. 76 
Nuckshabendee'yeh durwee'shes, i. 312 
Nusra'nee, ii. 52 

Oath in law-courts, i. 135 

— various forms of, i. 359, 399 
Obstinacy of the Egyptians, i. 384 
'Ockoo's, ii. 368 

Omens. See Auguration 
Oock'ckah, ii. 372 
Oockee'yeh, ii. 372 
'Oo'd (pipe) i. 166 

(aloes-wood), i. 171, 257 

(kind of guitar), ii. 69 

niya'z, ii. 283 

— — es-salee'b, ii. 358 

Oola. i. 83. ii. 236 

'Ool'ama, i. 40, 141, 268, 271, 274 

bribed in law-proceedings, i, 137 

Oos'ckoof. ii. 314 
Ophthalmia, i. 2, 4, 190 

charms for the cure of, i. 332 

Opium, use of, i. 1 1 2, ii. 33 
'Orba'n, i. 30 
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Ornaments, female, ii. 353 

'Osma'nlees (or Turks), their nviober in Bgjrpt, L 25 

Owla'd Musr, or Owla'd el-beKed, i. 30 

*Ena'n, durwee'sbes, i. 309 

'Ilwa'n, do. i. 310, ii. 245 

Noolih, do. , i. 312 

*Oyoo'n, i. 54. See Ejm 

Painters and sculptors of living beiiiga» their future pu- 
nishment, i. 114 

Paintings on the walls of rooms, &c., i. 20» ii. 2 

Palm-trees, tax on, i. 157, 159 

Panel-work, i. 1 5 

Paradise. See el-Gren'neh 

Pa'rah', ii. 373 

Parents, respect to, i. 68, 383 

Pavements, ornamental, i. 1 2 

Peasantry. See Fella'hhs 

Perfumes, i. 171,237, 256 

Piaster of Egypt, ii. 373 

Pictures of living beings forbidden, i. 114 

Pigeon-houses, i. 24 

Pila'v, i. 181 

Pilgrimage of the Moos'lims, i. 76, 109 

Copts, ii. 326 

Pilgrims, return of the, ii. 1 75 

' mode of ornamenting the doors of their houses, 

ii. 181 

(Turkish), their arrival in Egypt, on their way to 






Mek'keh, ii. 220 



, procession of their officers and escort, with the 

Mahlrmil, departing for Mek'keh, ii. 246 

their journey, ii. 250 

Pipe, i. 36, 164 

different names and kinds of, i. 166, 237 

Plague, i. 3, 4 

its ravages in 1835, i. 4 

Police of Cairo, i. 141 

Pollution, scrupulosity of the Egyptians respecting* L 380, 

ii. 283 
Polygamy, i. 1 15, 162, 225. 230 

its influence, i. 1 1 5 

limited by Mohham'mad, i. 1 1 5 

Population of Egypt, its present amount, i. 24 

in ancient times, i. 27 
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Population of Egypt, late decrease of, i. 25 

" classes of which it is composed, L 25 

of Cairo, i. 5, 26 

'• classes of which it is composed, i. 26, 



27 

Pottery employed in the construction of pigeon-houses, L 24 
Prayer of Mohhammadans, i. 76, 81, 163, 173, 174, 187, 

189, ii. 11,377 

times of, i. 82, 280 

calls to, i. 83, ii. 89 

postures and form of, i. 87 

of the night of the middle of Shaaba'n, u. 228 

over the dead, ii. 298 

Prayers of Friday, i. 93, 97, 98 

the marriage-night, i. 211, 214, 215 

■ at the tombs of saints, i. 304, 305, \L 174 

of Rum'ada'n. ii. 233 

the two grand festivals, ii. 239, 251 



Prayer-carpet See Segga'deh 
Predestination, i. 76, ii 227 

■ its influence upon the character of the 

Moos'lims, i. 369 
Presents given on occasions of private festivities, &c., i. 204, 

208, 213, 218, 25A, ii. 269, 270, 271, 276, 282 

to servants, i. 191. 258, ii. 239, 251 

by servants, i. 259, ii 239 

Prices of articles of food, &c., in Cairo, ii. 8, 375 

Printing, scruples of the Moos'lims respecting, i 366 

Printing-office at Boo^a'ck, i. 281, ii 350 

Professors. See el-Az'har 

Prophets and apostles, i. 72 

Prostitutes, i. 142. See Gha'zee'yehs 

Psylli, iil03 

Punishments for various offences, i. 131 

of dishonest tradesmen, i 147 

. See Laws, Adultery, Fornication, and Apos- 

tacy 
Puppets, ii. 113. 

Purifications. See Woodoo', Teyem'moom, and Ghoosl 
Purse, sum of money so called, i. 136, ii. 374 

Quarters of Cairo, i 6, 150 
Quatremere referred to, ii. 318, 336 

Raara'& Eiyoo'b, ii. 252 
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RaU^, ii. 73 

Rabee'iel-OwVal, and--et-Ta'aee, L 27 

Rahbma'nee, i. 341 

RaOiib, ii.316 

Ramadan. Sife Rum'ada'n 

Rasools of tbo Cka'dee, i. 133 

Ra'yeb. ii. 257 

Reciters of Romances, iL 75, 114, 126, 146 

Ree'sbeb, ii. 357 

Rerfe,ii.l2 

Reg'eb, i. 278 

Rejpn, i. 287 

Rei (water>skins), ii. 15 

lands, ii. 25 

Rek^ah, i. 86 

Reland referred to, i. 63, 76, 81 

Religion of tbe Moos'iims, i. 70 

present state of, i. 368 

Religious education of tbe Mooslim Egyptians, i. 63, 67 

cbaracter of tbe same, i. 358 

Remc(b'es for diseases, &c., cbarms used as, i. 328, u. 175 

Revelations, successive, i. 72 

Rick'ck. ii. 73 

Rif 'a'^ee'yeb durwee'sbes, or Rifa''ees, i. 310, ii. 103, 245 

Riwa'cks. See el-AzOiar 

Riya'l, sum of money so called, ii. 374 | 

Fara'nsa, ii. 374 

Roobi'. ii. 371 

el-'osbr, i. 108 

Fendoocklee, ii. 363 

Rooliha'nee, i. 341 
Rooz'z moofel'fel, i. 181 
Rope-dancers, ii. 1 09 
Rosary. iSeaSeb'bbab 
Ro'sban, i. 7 
RuVa. i. 23 
Rub'tab. i. 50, ii. 353 
Rum'ada'n, i. 108, 278, 288, ii. 229 
Rutl, ii. 372 

« 

Saad and Hbara'm, i. 248 

Saadcc'yeb durwee'sbes, or Sa'adees, i. 308, 310, ii. 103, 
199.203,250 ; 

(a coin), ii. 373 

Sabba'gb,ii. 12 
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Sabbath of the Moos'lims. See Friday and el-Groom''ah 
Sack'ckas, i. 1 63, ii. 1 5 
Sack'cka shur'beh, ii. 16 

el-'asbr, ii. 165 

Sackee'feh, ii. 351 

Sa'ckiyeh, ii. 24, 358 

Sacrifice performed by the pilgrims, i. 110 

by others on the same day, i. 1 1 1 , ii. 251 

at the tombs of saints, i. 58, 306 

on the burial of the dead, ii. 293, 303 

at a Coptic marriage, ii. 331 

by the Copts at the tombs of their rela« 

tions, ii. 335 

De Sacy referred to, ii. 30, 144 

Sa'ee'd, i. 71 

Sa'ga't, ii. 76 

Sagha'ir, ii. 303 

Saliheb segga'deh, i. 310 

Sahhliha'r, i. 346 

Sahhlab, ii. 20 

Sahhoo'r, ii. 233, 234, 237 

Sa'igh, ii. 12 

Saints, Mooslim, i. 290, ii. 223, 225 

respect paid to them, i. 128, 290, 302 

regarded and invoked as intercessors, 

i. 107,304 

their tombs and cenotaphs, i. 303, 309 

visits to these, i. 304 

prayers, sacrifices, votive offerings, and 



other ceremonies performed on such visits, i. 58, 304, 
ii. 18, 174 

See Moolids, and Miracles 



Sa'is, i.l63. 191 

Sal'ah, i. 81, 212. See Prayer 

Sale referred to, or quoted, i. 75, 95, 125, ii. 238 

his translation of the Ckoor-a'n, i. 71 

Salee^, festival of the, ii. 267 

Sal'tah. i. 49 

Salubrity of Egypt, i. 4 

Salutations, i. 250 

Sa'ree, ii. 1 87 

Sarra'f, ii. 348 

Schools of the Moos'lims, i. 63, 159 

Copts, ii. 318 

for needle -work, i. 68 

Schoolmasters, i. 63, 64, 66, 268 

VOL. II. u 
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Sciences, L 267 

Scorpions, feats performed with* L 311, n. 203 

Scriptures (Jewiirii and Christian^, held, bj the Mooslhns, 

to be almost totally corrupted* i 73 
' references to the : 

Genesis, xvi. 4, L 231 

xviiL, i 376 

xxiiL 11, IL 12 

xxiv., i. 196 

ibid. 47, ii 366 

ibid. 65, L 53 

xxix. 26, L 197 

ibid. 27, ii. 273 

xli. 42, i. 36 

1. 3, ii. 306 
Exodus, i. 16, ii. 274 
* iii. 5, i. 14 

xxii. 26, 27, i. 192 

xxxix. 30, i. 36 
Lovit., xi. 9 — 12, i. 114 

ibid. 22, i. 238 

xii. 2, 4, 5, ii. 277 

xix. 32, i. 383 

XX. 10, L 120 

ibid. 13. 15, i. 121 
Numb., xi. 5, i. 242 
Deut, xix. 15, i. 135 

xxi. 17, i. 122 

xxiv. 1, i. 118 
Joshua, V. 15, i. 14 
Judges, xiv. 12, ii. 273 
Ruth, ii. 14, i. 179 
2 8am., x. 4, i. 32 

1 Kings, xviii. 12, i. 296 

2 Kings, ii. 9—16, i. 296 

ix. 30, i. 43 

xvii. 4, 6, i. 296 
2Chron.,xxxv. 25, ii. 287 
Psalm, Iviii. 4, 5, ii. 103 
Eccles., X., 11, ii. 103 
8. Song, ii. 192 
Isaiah, iii. 16, ii. 364, 369 

ibid. 21, ii. 366 

ibid. 23, i. 53 

xlix. 22, i. 58 





xxu. 14, i. IS 




xxxTii. 21, ii. 9 


Ezekiel, 


, ix. 2, 3, 11,1.36 




xvi., 12. ii. 36r 




Jtsiii., 40. i. 43 


Matt., 


is. 23, ii. 3S7 




xiv. 6, 7, ii. 98 




xxiii. 39, i. 309 




xxvi. 23, i. 179 


Mark, 


vi. 22, 23, ii. 98 




vii. 3, i. 1 74 


John. 


iii. 33, i. 36 




viLlS. ii.229 




Tui. 4, 3. L 120 




xiil 26,1. 179 


Acts, 


XT. 20, 29, ii. 327 


1 Cor., 


xi. 10. i. 53 


Ephes., 


V. 19. 11.272 


Rev, 


i. 75 


Sculptors. 


See Painters 


Seal -rings, 


, i. 35, 36 


Sebeels, o 


r public fountains, i. 63. 1 59 370 


Seb'hhah. 


i.92, ii. 181 




ceremony of the, ii. 304 


Seb'leh. I 


51 


Sebt en-Noo'r. ii. 253, 326 


Sects of Mooa'IimH (four great), i. 10. 140 


Seo'ga. ii. 


30,54 


See'raija, 


i. 341, 342 


Beenee'yeh, i. 1 75 



„. -i- 275 
See'ret Ab'oo Zeyd, Sec. See Ab'oo Zeyd, Ez-Za'hir, 'An'- 

tar, and 061416 m'eh. 
Seowa'n. ii. 37 

Segga'deh, i. 81, 171, 241, 309. ii. 7 
Selihr, i. 342 

Sekee'neb (the sey'yideh), i. 304 
Sela'mtotlieProphet,i.97,98, ii. 237 
SelVraa't, i. 253 
Bcl'lemkelb,ii.52 
Seran.ii.373 
Semoo'm, i. 3 
Sensuality of the Egyptians, i. 385 
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Seree'r. i. 189 

Sermon iu a mosque,*!. 100 

Serpents, eat'ng of, i. 308, 311. ii. 203 

Serpent-churmers, i. 311, ii. 103 

Serra't? ba'shec, ii. 265 

Servants, i. 32, 151, 162, 191, 258, ii. 239 

-^— — ^— female, i. 236 

Seven Sleepers, virtues of their names, i. 320 

Seyd. See Sey'yid 

Seyf Zoo-l- Yez'en, romance of, ii. 147 

Sey'fee, ii. 2G 

Sey'refee. i. 345 

Sey'vib, i. 200 

Sey'yid, or Seyd, i. 161 

■ Ahh'mad El-Bed'awee. See Alih'mad. 
For other sey'yids, or seyds, see their proper names 

Sey'yideh Zey'ueb. See Zey'neb. For other sey^yidehs, 

see their proper names 
Seyyid'na, i. 72 
Shaaba'n, i. 278 

■ (Ley'iet en-Noosf min), ii. 226 
Shaara'wee'yeh durwee'shes, i. 3 1 2 
Sha'doo'f, ii. 24 

Slia'ee'r, ii. 360 

Sha'eeree'yeh, ii. 112 

Sha"crs,ii. 75, 115 

Esh-Sha'fe ec (the Ima'm), his tomb, i. 304, 305, 306 

his Moo'lid, ii. 226 

Sha'fe'ces. i. 70, 140 

Sha'had, use of this word, i. 383 

Sha'h-ben'dar, i. 137 

Shahh'hha'teh, i. 334 

Sha'hids of the Cka'dee's court, i. 1 34 

of biers, and of tombs, ii. 294, 301 

Sha'lee'sh, ii. 224 

Shar'a Al'lah, i. 226 

Shara'bs, i. 186 

Shara'ckee, ii. 25 

Sha'tehh, ii. 356 

Shaving the head, &c., i. 33, 58 * 

Shawa'tehh, ii. 356 

Sha'wee'sh el-Hha'gg. ii. 1 75 

Sha'zilees, i. 314 

She'alegee, and She'aleh, i. 143 

Shedd el-wel'ed, ii. 283 



Shed'deh bena'd'ckah, ii. 365 

Shcehh, i. 324 

Shee'hhah, u. 145 

Sheera, ii. 32 

Shee'sheh, i. 167 

Shemm ea-Neaee'ni, u^ S53 

Sbemraa's, ii. 315 

Esh-Sbema el-Kohee're!i, i. 308 

Siierbet,i. 86 

-cups, or ckoollebs, i. 186, ii. 20 
SbereeTs,!. 35, 161, 309 
Sbeykb, i.40, 63, 161, 173,292 

formeT and present condition of a literary, i. 270 

&f each of tbe four great sects, i. 140, 141 

cl-HhaVah,!, 50 

— et-Toonr'n, i. ) 5Q 

of alradaOfmanufectnTBil ISO 

of servantB,i. 151 

of tbieves, i, 151 

el-bel'ed, 1.152 

El-Bek'ree. i. 309 

es-Sa'da't, i. 309 

of durwee'shea, i. 309, 313 

Slieyta'nee, 1.341 

Shib'ook, i. 1(6 

SblbouVshee,il, 13 

Sbibr. 11.370 

Shlbree'yeh, Ii. 179 

Shif tisb'eb, ii. 363 

Shiba'b. i. 285 

Shln'na'wee'yeli duiwee'shes, i. 312 

Sbintiya'n, i. 43 

Shlt'awee, 11. 25 

Sboes taken uff before entering a aoBque, or stepping on i 

mat or carpet, Sw., i. 14, 98, ii. 10 
Sboorey'k, iL 239 
Shoo'eheh, i. 33 
Sbo]is, ii. 9, 35 
Show'wal, 1.278 
Sburba't, 1. iss 
8burbei'lee.ii. 13. 19 
8idr,ii. 227, 28B 
Silk clotbing furbidden to men, i, 34 
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Es-Sira't. i. 73 

Sitt, i. 1 62. £s-Sitt el-kebee'reh« i. 230 

Slaughtering of animals for food, how performed, i. 1 13 

Slaves, i. 26. 116, 129, 162, 192, 220, 221, 232, 245 

■ emancipation of, i. 116, 235 

rights of, i. 1 1 6, 235. See Memloo'ks :> 

Slave-traders. See Gella'bs p 

Sleeping, i. 1 89 

Smoking, i. 164, 167, 237, 243 

Sneezing, custom observed on, i. 259 

Social usages, i. 250 j 

Soil of Egypt, i. 2, 24 h 

' produce of the, i. 27, ii. 25 ' 

insufficient cultivation of the, i* 27, 23 

So'ms (or fasts) of the Copts, ii. 323 
Songs, i. 360, ii. 80, and Addenda 

at zikrs, resembling Solomon's, ii. 1 92 

Soobhh, i. 82 

Soo'biya, ii. 20 

Sooboo'i after a birth, ii. 118, 273, 275 

' — marriage, ii. 273 

return from piferimage, ii. 181 

Soo'cks, ii. 9, 10. 351, and Addenda 

Soodey'ree, i. 34 

Sooffeh.i. 12, 14 

Sooflee, i. 341 

Soofrah.i. 175 

Soof rat et-ta'a'm, i. 1 85 

el-mooda'm, i. 185 

Sooleyma'n, pra?adamite kings so named, i. 285 

— A'gha, Silahhda'r, anecdote of, i. 152 

Soolta'n, a title given to some eminent wel'ees, ii. 174 

Soon'neh, i. 82, 115 

Star (falling) superstition respecting, i. 284 • 

Strabo referred to, i. 63 

Strangled animals, their flesh unlawful as food to the Moos'- 

lims, i. 113, and to the Copts, ii. 327 
Streets of Cairo, i. 5, ii. 9, 351 
Students. See el-Az'har 
Sub'a'hhee'yeh, i. 218 
Sud'ackah, i. 107 
Sudr, i. 255 
Suf a, i. 50, ii. 362 
Surar,i. 278 
Sulck, i. 216 
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Suntee'r, ii. 73 

Superstitions, i. 271, 283» 318, ii. 254, 276, 279 

Surf and nalili'oo, i. 267, 

Surgery, i. 277 

Sutaeh, ii. 20 

Sutren'g, ii. 46 

Swearing by God, the Prophet, &c., i. 32, 50, 135/359,' 399, 

400 
Swine*s flesh forbidden to the Moos'lims, i. 112 

not eaten by the Copts, ii. 326 

Sword used by the Khatee^ on Friday, and why, i. 99, 100 
Syrians in Egypt, their number, i. 26 

Ta'b (ffame oO, ii. 50 

Tabba^kh, ii. 13 

Ta'boo't. i. 303, ii. 25 

Ta'ckee'yeh, i. 35 

Tafud'dal. i. 177 

Ta'gir. ii. 1 2 

Ta'-Ha', a name of the Arabian Prophet, ii. 156 

Tala'ck reg"ee, i. 118 

ba'in, i. 119 

Tamboo'r, ii. 73 

Ta'r. i. 240. ii. 76, 287 

Tarawee'hh prayers, ii. 233 

Taree'ckah, i. 292 

Tar'hhah, i. 50, 53 

Tattooing, i. 33, 46, ii. 310 

Ta'woolab, ii. 46 

Taxes,!. 157, 158, ii. 327 

Tebwce'z, ii. 47 

Teeb. See Ta'b 

Teen mebloo'i, ii. 20 

Et-Tefsee'r, i. 267 

Tei'yibee'n, i. 253, 255 

Tekbee'r, i. 87, ii. 298 

Teklee'l, ii. 331 

Tekyee's, ii. 42 

Temperance of the Egyptians, i. 379 

Temperature of the climate of Egypt, i. 3 

Tesbee'l, ii. 1 8 

Testimony. See Witnesses 

Teyem'moom, i. 80 

Teymee'neh, i. 252 

Tezyee'reh, i. 51 
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Theatrical perfonnances. See Faroe-players 
^ in London^ doMnbedby an Alge- 

rine, i. 287 
Theft, laws respecting, i. 125 
Thieves, i. 151 
Thousand and One Nights referred to, i. 144, 186, 284, 300, 

387, iu 28, 195 
-——-———— recitations of the, ii. 147 
Tifl/i. 324 

Tik'keh. SeeD'ikfkeh 
Tir'mis, ii. 13 
Tisht, i. 1 75 
To'b, i. 51, 53 
Tobacco, i. 167, 243, ii. 28 

disallowed by some sects of Mooslims, i. 112, 128 

when first introduced into the East, ii. 28 

To'ck ii. 367 
Tombs, i. 224, ii. 300 

visits to, ii. 239, 251, 306 

of saints. See Saints 

Too'beh, i. 279 

Toockey'seb, ii. 62, 270 

Toofeylees, i. 377 

Toomba'k, i. 167 

Toorei'va, i. 204 

Toorra^hhah, i. 189 

Too't, i. 279 

Tooth-ache, prevalent in Egypt, i. 32 

Et-Towhhee'd, i. 267 

Trades, ii. 12 

sheykhs of, i. 151 

customs on admission into, ii. 282 

Tradesmen, i. 188, ii. 10 

Traditions of the Prophet, i. 115 

Treasure, custom of hiding, i. 22, 398 

Tribes of Egyptian peasantry, i. 30, 247 

Tub'ls, ii. 75 

Tub'lat el-moosahhlihir, ii. 234 

Tuck'tuck'ah, ii. 41 

Tukhtabo'sh, i. 18 

Tukht'rawa'n, ii. 179 

Tulckee'n of the dead, ii. 302 

Turban, i. 35, 37, 39 

(different colours of) distinguishing different classes^ 

i. 38, 39, ii. 311, 314,315,343 
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Turban (green), when first assumed by shetee'fs as distinc- 
tive of their race, i. 39 

— (black), when first worn by Christians, ii. 338 

(blue), when first worn by Christians, ii. 339 

■ of the 'Ool'ama, i. 39 

■ much respected, i. 39 
ladies* i. 50 

Turboo'sh, i. 35, ii. 7 ' 

Turks. See 'Osma'nlees 

Turkee'beh, i. 166, 303, ii. 301 

Turskha'neh, i. 132 

Turtoo'r, i. 312 

Tyranny of officers of the government, i. 147, 149, 152, 156 

Unbelievers, Moos'lims ordered to wage war, and forbidden 

to contract friendship, with, i. 1 1 1, 358 
Moos'lims taught to hate, despise, and curse 

them, i. 63, 358, ii. 377 

general conduct of Mooslims to, i. 129, 130, 



358, 359 
Usury forbidden, i. 1 14 

Veil (head), i. 50, 53 
(face),!. 51, 53,218 

— antiquity of the, i. 52 

its importance and obligation, i. 56, 58, 220, 223 

men in whose presence it is not required, i. 117, 220 

Vermin, i. 3, 190 

Villages, i. 24 

Visits, i. 254, ii. 239, 251 

of women, i. 238, 240, 241 

Wah'ha'bees,!. 127 

Wa'lee i. 141 

Wa-riah* or Wa-Ua'hi, i. 359 

War against infidels commanded, i. 1 11 

War'uck mahh'shee, i. 180 

AV ashing before and after meals, i. 174, 182 

Washing clothes, i. 382 

"Watchmen in Cairo, i. 143 

their cries, i. 143, 368 

Water of the Nile, i. 1 82 

■■ gratuitous distribution of, iL 18 

bottles, i. 182 

i carriers. See Sack'ckas. 
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Wef a en-Neel, or^-el-Bahlir, ii. 257, 262 

Weighte, ii. 371 

Wekalehs, i. 23, iu 8 

Wekeea.Lll7,19» 

WeFees, i. 86, 271, 292. 342, ii, 293 

Welee'ds, i. 74 

Wel'wel'eh, ii. 286 

Wey'beh, ii. 371 

Waa'del-laya'ieci. 213 

Wilda'nJ. 74 

Wilwa'l, ii. 286 

Winds, hot, i. 2, 3 

Windows of lattice-work, L 7-1 1 

coloured glass, i. 19 

Wine forbidden to Mmw'lims, L 112 

drunk in secret by many persons, i. 1 12, 185 

drunk l^ some openly, i. 112 

will be allowed in Puadise, i. 75 

Wir'dsah'ar, i.314 

Wish'sh, i. 214 

Witnesses, i, 120, 135 

Wives, lawful number of, i. 11 5, 116 

their rights to dowry, 8cc., i. 1 1 7 

with regard to the irartnre of their chil- 
dren, i. 1 1 9 
— — (rebellious), law respecting, i. 119, 126 

their feelings with regard to the restraint or seclu- 



sion to which they are subject, i. 225, 396. See Mar- 
riage, Divorce, and Adultery 

Women not destitute of souls, nor excluded tram Paradise, 
according to the Mooslims, i. 74 

not admitted into mosques during the regular times- 

of prayer, i. 94 

seldom pray even at home, i. 95 

whom a man is allowed to see unveiled, i. 117, 220, 
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— guilty of capital crimes, how put to death, i. 125 

— when marriageable, i. 194 
their domestic life, condition, and habits, i. 219, 243. 



See Wives, Hharee'm, and Veil 
Woock'ckah, and Woockpe'yeh, ii. 372 
Woodoo' i. 67, 76 

Writing, manner of, and apparatus for, i. 64, 66. 265 
Wuckf, i. 1 59 
Wutwa't, i. 48 
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Yaackoo'bees, or Ya'a'ckibeh, ii. 312 

Yahoo'd, ii. 343 

Ya' Sa'tir, i. 224 

Ya' See'n, a name of the Arabian Prophet, ii. 156 

Yawning, custom observed on, i. 260 

Year, Mohhammadan, i. 278 

Coptic, i. 279 

Yel'ek, i. 49 

Yemenee'yeh, ii. 289 

Yo'm el-Arba'ee'n. See Arba'ee'n 

'A'shoo'ra. See 'A'shoo'ra 

es-Sooboo'8. See Sooboo'a 

Yukh'nee, i. 179 

Zaaboo't, i. 37 
Za'atar, i. 164 
ZaHait, i. 130, 142, 143 
Zagha^aeh, ii. 117 
Ez-Za'hir, romance of, ii. 126 
Za'hiree'yeh, ii. 126 
ZaWgeh, i. 336 
Za'wiyeh, ii. 190 
Za'wiyet el-'Omya'n, i. 269 
ZebeeHi), L 186, li. 19 

Zeffehs (festive parades or processions), i. 61, 205, 208, 210, 
211, 213, 217, 218, ii. 278, 330 



Zei'ya't, ii. 13 
Zek'ah,i. 107, ii. 164 



Zemr, ii. 75 
Zem'zem (water of), its virtues, i. 330, ii. 180 
Zen'a'tee'yeh, ii. 117 

Zey^neb (the sey'yideh) mosque of, i. 303, 305. See Moolid 
Zikkee^r,ii. 190 

Zikrs. i. 204, 307, 308, 313, 363, ii. 71, 78, 170, 209, 222, 
234, 272 

particular descriptions of, ii. 170, 172, 189, 202, 204 

Zo'ba'ah, i. 284 

Zooghbee'yeh, ii. 117 

Zoo-1-Cka'adeh, and— Hheg'geh, i. 278 

Zoo-1-Him'meh. See Del'hem'eh 

Zoomma'rah, iL 78 

Zugh'a'ree't, i. 205, 207, 215, ii. 293 

Zurf, i. 168, 265 
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